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INTRODUCTION. 


=——= 39 


WHATEVER may be said about Sardinia, it cannot 
be termed common touring-ground. The readers of 
my book may determine for themselves whether it 
deserves to be visited more than it is visited. 

Various authors have aided me in the compo- 
sition of the more solid of the following pages. 
Among them, I may mention the names of Manno, 
La Marmora, Tyndale, and Tennant. Mr. Tyn- 
dale’s interesting narrative of 1843 is now, in a 
measure, obsolete. Mr. Tennant’s valuable book of 
1884 is rather for the publicist than the general 
reader. About Manno and La Marmora nothing 
need be said, except that they are Sarde classics. 

Sundry pages of this book have already seen 
the light in the Saturday Review, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Cornhill, the Graphic, the Field, and other 
periodicals, to the editors and proprietors of which 
J am grateful for the permission to reprint. 


WoLVERHAMPTON, 
October 2, 1889. 
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In Florence they had talked of Sardinia, somewhat 
casually, as a place where marble palaces may be 
bought for a song, and where it costs next to nothing 
to live. 

I asked for more definite information about this 
eccentric island; but it was not easy to obtain. 
' Encyclopedias and Blue-books were hinted at. 
Cicero was quoted. A recent volume by a French 
baron was exhibited, in which the author vaunted of 
a voyage to Sardinia as if it were a feat of courage 
or skill. Had I needed additional incentive, this 
general tone of mystery had sufficed to set me upon 
so brief a journey of discovery. 


i? 
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I arrived at Civita Vecchia an hour late for the 
day’s steamer to Sardinia. With singular kindness, 
the representatives of two or three of the city hotels 
put their heads together, and discussed my predica- 
ment over my portmanteau. Of course, if I pleased, 
I could sleep in Civita Vecchia, and spend the next 
day there. But Rome was only two hours distant. 
Would I not proceed to Rome, view the immortal 
ruins, go to the theatre, and on the following 
afternoon return to Civita Vecchia in excellent time 
for the boat ? 

In the days of Diocletian, persons convicted of 
Christianity were deported to Civita Vecchia, where 
they broke stones and prepared blocks of marble for 
the embellishment of Rome. Civita Vecchia’s patron 
saint, Fermina, dates from this epoch. She was of 
pagan parentage. When but fifteen years old she 
left her father’s house, and attempted to proselytize 
in Civita Vecchia. Thence she travelled elsewhere 
in Italy, working prodigies. And she was barely 
twenty when her young life was quenched in 
martyrdom. They hung her to a beam by her long 
hair, and fired faggots under her feet. 

One may wander for hours about the ruins which 
cumber Civita Vecchia’s harbour. Formerly the 
walls were strong as they are thick, but the pungent 
sea air has subtly disintegrated them. The fissures 
are allowed daily to widen by the fraction of-an 
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inch. Plants and soil in the crannies further the 
work of decay. Nor is human effort, conscious and 
unconscious, withheld from this ungracious labour. 
Children pelt each other with the crumbling battle- 
ments; and the ordure with which Southerners love 
to defile their ancient monuments is also an agent in 
the work of dilapidation. 

Pompous inscriptions on the walls tell how the 
various Popes Clement and Urban and Benedict, each 
in his day, enlarged Civita Vecchia, and at what 
price later popes counselled Civita Vecchia to sell 
its fish. But grime and decay are now dealing 
impartially with all these papal benefactions. 

It is, indeed, an unlovely city in all respects, save 
for its outlook over the Levant. The many windows 
of its Hotel Orlandi stare perenially at the blue sea. 
But within, the hotel, like its surroundings, is preg- 
nant with rottenness. Ants bustle to and fro 
across the bedroom floors, and climb the walls into 
infinity. Its electric bells are mantled with cob- 
webs. Nor can good wine, and butter served in 
vine-leaves, make one indifferent to its many tor- 
menting odours. 

Enough, then, of Civita Vecchia. 

It was in the last hour of a wet May night that 
I landed from the little mail-packet in the Golfo 
Aranci, on the north-east of Sardinia. The boat 
plies daily between Italy and the isle, steaming from 
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the mainland into the red glow of the declining sun, 
and arriving ten or twelve hours after she starts. 
I believe she is seldom overburdened with pas- 
sengers. A voyage of twelve hours is a serious 
undertaking to the average Italian, who, moreover, 
if he knows anything at all about Sardinia, imagines 
that it is a country of barbarians (latrunculi mas- 
trucati), and that amid its wild wastes he will find 
no cafés, with chairs set in the sun, and the like 
concessions to his dissolute tastes. 

We began our little trip gaily enough. The sun 
went down from a sky without a cloud, and the 
smoke of the funnel suffered no deflection while 
daylight lingered. From dusk to darkness a brace 
of mandolines tinkled in the plebeian part of the 
vessel ; and, varied by the incursions of a reckless 
tenor voice, this gentle music lasted till I slept. At 
four in the morning, however, we stood still in the 
gloom of the Sardinian offing and a solid down- 
pour of rain. But the heavens above were not all 
rain-laden. Between the swelling black cloud-masses 
which broke one after the other upon us, the greater 
stars shone like mild moons. Their radiance showed 
us the oily ripple of the water, and urged us to 
guess dimly at the phantasmal shapes of the hilly 
promontories which grip the Aranci Gulf lke the 
curves of a forceps. But the fullest assurance of our 
nearness to land struck through the sense of smell. 
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There was a ravishing perfume of sweet herbs, over 
and above the tang of the salt sea. 

This scent strengthened as we rowed in a little 
boat to the railway embankment, which also serves 
as the pier of the Golfo Aranci. And the grey 
dawnlight, which by this had glimmered forth enough 
lustre for the perception of sundry small boys gliding 
along the line of the shore, a white house or two, 
and the steaming engine of a short train, also 
disclosed the tangle of wild thyme, lavender, tall 
thistles with pale blue flowers, cistus, and mint, 
which beset the stony slopes upon which we stepped 
from the boat. Gorse added to the sweetness of the 
air. I could have fancied myself in Kerry. And 
the abrupt and impudent way in which these Sarde 
lads seized upon my luggage was also remindful of 
Ireland and its manners. 

In spite of its puffings, and the long journey that 
was before it, the train was in no hurry to leave the 
Aranci Gulf. For an hour and a half it tarried, 
shunting and sliding to and fro upon the slippery 
rails, By this time the eastern sky had taken a 
crimson tint, and it was full day. There was no 
sun. The clouds were predominant, and they 
hung low upon the grey granite hills and cliffs 
round about the bay. The broken outline of the 
harbour was now declared. It resembles the coast 
of Ireland in a hundred places. Here a bold tri- 
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angular islet rose from the pale purple water into 
the clouds. Where it met the heavens, its herby 
sides had yielded to a little precipitous scar of 
granite. One might have climbed from earth to 
heaven by its solid natural staircase. Elsewhere 
the swelling and sinking tongues of land are like 
the reputed shape of the kraken. The gulf is well 
protected. It is as if nature had enclosed it within 
so many concentric ramparts. If the outermost 
island broke before a storm, the dignity of guardian- 
ship would but pass to the next. 

The most conspicuous and the largest of these 
islands is that of Tavolara, to the south-east. Here 
dwells a king. When Charles Albert, in 1843, 
visited Sardinia, the tenant of Tavolara civilly sent 
his sovereign some sheep for his table. The king 
wished to requite the courtesy. Accordingly, the 
farmer was asked what he needed. “A pound of 
gunpowder, was the reply, after some hesitation. 
“But that is a mere trifle to demand from a king!” 
they suggested. ‘Then say that I should like to 
be King of Tavolara, so that people who come here 
may obey me as they obey him,” rejoined the 
simple fellow. Since then the tenant of Tavolara 
has been King of Tavolara. He has his flag and 
his cannon to fire salutes. This same large-minded 
man indulged himself with two wives, sisters to each 
other. But he kept one on an islet of his princi- 
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pality, apart from the other, so that his domestic 
peace was not imperilled, and with change of society 
he might have change of scene. 

This north-east district. of Sardinia is a wild 
unbroken land. Since first it began to clothe itself 
with herbage, no one has disturbed it until, a year 
or two ago, the railway was scratched in the heart 
of it, that Cagliari might receive her letters from 
Rome a little sooner than theretofore. The granite 
rocks do not tempt agriculturists. The two or 
three white houses with vermilion roofs, and the 
longer white body of the railway station, set in a 
balmy garden, red to distraction with flowering 
geraniums, do but help to emphasize the solitudes 
of Golfo Aranci, Sardinia’s northern terminus. 

Ere we are off on our long tedious jaunt, a score 
of yellow-skinned natives have gathered, from 
heaven knows where, to see the one down-train of 
the day begin its course. They do not impress one 
as human types. I dare say moist air is not very 
good for the lungs; but it is none the less odd to 
see these sons and daughters of the soil shielding 
their mouths with cloaks and shawls, as if they were 
in danger of fire-damp. They force one to remember 
some of the hard things that have been said against 
Sardinia’s climate by divers celebrities. “A man 
as pestiferous as his country,” observed Cicero, while 
pleading in opposition toa Sarde. And Dante does 
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not scruple to point a parallel by coupling together 
“all the invalids of Sardinia and the Maremma.” 
But both Cicero and Dante judged Sardinia only 
according to its reputation. 

One man in a black Phrygian biretta is the most 
Individual member of the congregation by the train. 
But he, like the others, has been bitten by the asp 
of civilization. Instead of covering his body with 
the mastruca, he wears a navvy’s suit of common 
brown corduroy, and his trousers are tied above the 
ankle with a piece of common twine. 

At length we start. We wind slowly among the 
sinuosities of the isthmus which connects Terra- 
nova, the old capital of Northern Sardinia, with 
Golfo Aranci. We pass from one tranquil bay of 
shallow amethystine water to another, with wiry 
herbs for ever on the landward side of us, and faint 
forms of mountainous islets rising from the haze of 
the sea. Thus we begin our meander through 
Sardinia at an average pace of sixteen or seventeen 
miles an hour. 

To those interested in the history of enterprise, 
the tale of Sardinia’s railway may come as a sort of 
romance. Cavour first thought of it; but he died 
ere he could mature the scheme. His successor, 
Depretis, when he was Minister of Public Works, 
in 1862, did all he could to cherish it. Engineers 
viewed the Jand, capitalists (especially English 
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capitalists) gave their aid; and the work opened 
with energy and enthusiasm, simultaneously in the 
north and the south of the island. Nevertheless, 
not until 1880 was the junction between the two 
sections consummated. Much had happened in the 
mean time. Black Friday of 1866 fell like a bolt 
upon Sardinia. The English bankers who were 
financing the railway withdrew their help, the 
granite cuttings were suddenly deserted, and the 
iron rails, already laid, rusted year by year. Italy 
also had work on her hands more grave than the 
promotion of the Sarde railway. But in 1877—after 
a lapse of fifteen years—Depretis again came into 
power, this time as Prime Minister. He was peti- 
tioned afresh on behalf of Sardinia. Mr. Piercy, 
an Englishman worthy of the name, was foremost 
in pleading for the island. Nor was Depretis luke- 
warm in the matter. He regarded the railway as a 
national need. Money was raised, the work yet to 
do, or to be done again, was let in blocks to the 
operatives themselves, and there was no rest until 
the line was completed. This was in 1880. Since 
then, branch lines have radiated from the main 
artery, and it is impossible to say what will be the 
effect of the love of railroads which seems to have 
got hold of the people. Certainly the island will be 
enriched in cash; and no less certainly its old habits, 
traditions, and customs will speedily die before the 
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locomotive. The tourist who wishes to enjoy its 
many singularities must therefore hasten to his 
pleasure. 

We dally for a few minutes at Terranova, the 
old terminus of the railway. It was to his brother 
Quintus, who held civil office here, that Cicero wrote 
the classic calumny, which is always in the mouth 
of Sardinia’s enemies: “Take care of your health, 
my brother. Although it is winter, remember that 
you are in Sardinia.” We do not hear that Quintus 
caught the fever; but we know that he could 
nowhere have been safer from his creditors. During 
the summer, there is still some fever in Terranova. 
But on this May day the peat smoke from the 
chimneys, the knots of eucalyptus which a paternal 
administration has planted by the railway, the 
astounding dresses and prattle of the women upon 
the platform, the crimson and blue bodies of the 
houses in the dull little town, and the glint of the 
water of its harbour, flecked by a solitary fishing 
boat—all this makes us forgetful of the ill name 
borne by the ancient capital of the north. In truth, 
it cannot but suffer for its situation on the marsh 
of a river mouth. 

To the clang of bells and the shouts of the 
populace, we proceed eventually from Terranova, 
and make for the mountains. Sardinia is, as a 
whole, a very uneven land; but nature seems to 
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have left a series of broad long flats from north to 
south, linked to each other by gentle rises and 
depressions, as if for the special purpose of a railway. 
Thus we are eternally between the mountains, and 
nearly always on the level. Nor are these channels 
in the country common valleys wrought by the 
action of rivers. Such streams as we see flow in 
directions as various as the substance of the mountains 
around us. On this day, however, we could not 
distinguish the volcanic cones of one grouping from 
the red granite of a second, and the blanched tufa 
of yet others. It was stormy overhead until we had 
passed from the latitude of one kind of vegetation 
to that of another. Not until we had done with 
oaks and had come to prickly pear as large as trees 
did the sky clear, and the clouds lift from the long 
buttresses of the hills. 

I have mentioned the dress of the people at Terra- 
nova. As nearly every small district in Sardinia 
boasts of a costume differing from that of the adjoin- 
ing district, and as the railway station is here, no 
less than in the American States, the trysting-place 
of the viilage, we saw many kinds of garments 
during the day. 

From very early times the Sarde women have 
been upbraided for the indelicacy of their attire. 
They wear their skirts long, to be sure, unless they 
are at work in the fields. But stays they ablior ; 
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and it is the meagre white linen covering they draw 
(or do not draw) over their shapely bosoms that has 
gained them a certain amount of censure. What a 
Sarde woman neglects in one particular, however, 
she atones for in another. Her festa bodice, for 
example, would dazzle British eyes. It is of satin, 
any colour, and as many colours as you please, and 
heavily broidered with gold and silver lace. The 
thing is of course valuable. It may have been her — 
grandmother's or her grandmother's grandmother's, 
and, God willing, it will survive to be the pride of 
her granddaughter’s granddaughter’s soul. On gala 
days, she wears other inherited treasures in the 
shape of gold trinkets, earrings, finger-rings, necklets 
of triple fold, armlets, and brooches. A rich farmer- 
lady of Sardinia, in full panoply, is indeed a sight to 
see, and, discreetly, to laugh at. Her fortune is 
veritably all upon her person. And the jingle of 
her precious metals as she struts cumbrously under 
a large green sunshade, ever and again gazing with 
disquietude to see if this or that ornament has got 
detached, is enough to turn a Jew crazy with 
avaricious desire. As a festa occurs almost daily 
in this or that part of Sardinia, we saw many of 
these bullion-clad dames at the railway stations. 

The men, too, were sufficiently picturesque, though 
less striking than the women. What is a black 
Phrygian cap to a headgear of Turkey-red silk 
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pocket-handkerchiefs ? The mastruca, or sheep- 
skin jacket upon which the wool is retained, is a 
pleasing oddity; and the velvet vests, brown or 
green, garnished with a multitude of buttons, take 
the fancy here as in Crete. But how trivial is a 
white cotton skirt of the Albanian stamp, even 
though it have a responsible antique name (fusta- 
nella), short and belted at the waist, by the side 
of the ample gown of a large dame, adorned by an 
expansive silk apron in a design of green and blue 
flowers ! 

But I need not dwell upon the dress of the Sardes, 
as if it were a world’s wonder. All their various 
garbs, put together, are less stupefying than that of 
a common Highlander of Ross-shire or Argyle. 

The scenery also, as seen this day, was not 
amazing. The character of the land was for hours 
utterly pastoral. Now and then we steamed across 
upland areas many miles square, productive of 
nothing in the world save gum cistus bushes, bloom- 
ing their heartiest. Billions would poorly signify 
the incredible number of these wayside blossoms. 
It was as if a snowstorm had sprinkled the land, 
and each flake had stayed unmelted where it had 
fallen. Again, we traversed slopes of oak woods, 
studded with cork trees reft of half their bark. 
Charming indeed were these tracts of tranquil forest 
in their new spring greenery, with the long grass 
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of their sward prolific of stately aspliodels, in the 
prime of their beauty. But, as I have said, this 
kind of scenery was the exception. The eye grew 
accustomed to level meadows, traversed by purling 
brooks with ferny banks, whence the yellow oxen 
gave us lazy greeting on our way. A couple of 
shaggy shepherds, with guns on their shoulders, 
grinned at us from their horses’ backs at one of 
these watering-places. Otherwise, there was not 
much to keep one in mind that this was Sardinia. 

Not much; but something. For whether we are 
in the woods, or going dryshod through a swamp, 
or groaning up to a new watershed, every now and 
then we pass a building like a Martello tower, or a 
windmill shorn of its top. The traveller who had 
not beforehand studied the subject would be 
mortally perplexed by the things. They are all 
dilapidated, lichened, and with a tangle of various 
scrub at their bases, or overgrown with ivy to the 
summit. For the most part they stand quite remote 
from villages or inhabited houses. Often they cap 
rocky knolls, or rise like a beacon-pile at the edge of 
a bluff. Or they may be set singly in the plain, 
with modern cinctures of meadow-land or grain- 
fields. 

These, of course, are the famous nuraghe of Sar- 
dinia, about which I shall add more by-and-by. For 


the present it may suffice to say that they were ever 
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around us during the twelve hours we were in the 
train. Where the railway at its highest point rises 
some two thousand feet above the level, the adjacent 
mountain steeps are crowned with nuraghe. And, 
again, when we are speeding across the parched 
prairies of the south, where for miles on both sides 
of us there is no tree to cast a shadow, and the long 
white roads tire the eyes—here also the nuraghe 
stand forth from the bronzed grass. 

Safe in Cagliari at the end of the day, one is 
for the while prone to think of the nuraghe, and 
little else. 
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THERE is always a certain amount of trial and 
anxiety attendant upon entrance into a city of which 
you know nothing. If you have plans for your 
comfort which you are determined to try to bring 
to fruition, your trouble is likely to be augmented. 

I had no sooner set foot on Cagliari’s platform, 
delighted with the palm trees and geraniums which 
the railway authorities have set with such grace in 
the vicinity of their coal-sheds, than the need of self- 
assertion presented itself. Who does not know the 
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feeling of nausea that comes with the spectacle, in a 
southern land, of three or four brawny, bare-lerged 
villains, in picturesque raggedness, in possession 
by force of one’s trivial baggage? Each man is 
beforehand resolved to retain what he has seized, 
and not to let it go until he has deposited it and its 
owner in the particular inn of a low kind by which 
he is subsidized for the commission of such crimes. 
Ordinarily it seems as vain to take up the gage of 
battle with these earnest, blaspheming miscreants, 
as it were to try fisticuffs with fate. 

Here, in Cagliari, however, though the dilemma 
was as grievous as ever, we came to an understand- 
ing. The tallest, blackest, fiercest, and most voluble 
of my foes was entrusted by common consent with 
the office of guiding me to a hotel that looked upon 
the sea; while a small satellite of his was strung 
from chest to back with my two portmanteaux. 
With periodic smiles and glistening of teeth, my 
enemy thus led the way to what he was pleased to 
call the best hotel in Cagliari. 

Now I do not design to be prolix in the narra- 
tive of my experiences in this hotel. Cagliari is 
said to be in no way behind the rest of the world in 
the entertainment it affords a stranger. But as 
supply is consequent upon demand, and very few 
visitors demand beds in Cagliari from January to 
December of each year, one is inclined to doubt her 
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ability to entertain. However, “ The Iron Ladder,” 
which 1s commonly called her best hotel, is in a 
narrow, precipitous street, whence it breathes the 
polluted air of a wash-house. Nor are “The Ex- 
change” and “The Peace,” her other inns, at all 
superior in their situation. 

“You wish the sea, signor,” observed my 
swarthy guide, with a sparkling grin. “Then we 
will go to the little house of a friend on the Marina. 
It is a house where other ‘goddams’* come in the 
evening, from the ships, to intoxicate themselves.” 

What could have sounded less recommendatory 
than such eulogy as this? 

And yet, in the Star publichouse, to give its 
English equivalent, I was received and treated with 
a genial distinction that soon overcame my preju- 
dices. The second-floor front was offered to me. 
The outlook over the tranquil bay, with many a 
little boat setting its white sail for an evening 
cruise, and the purpled mountains of Sardinia’s 
south-western cape bounding the bay with a magni- 
ficent curve of shore—this was irresistible. There 
was a terrible wrestle of wits between my guide and 
me ere he would depart a paid man. The landlord 
of the Star stood by, and shrugged his shoulders as 

* This unpleasant and naive generic term for Englishmen 


may, in Cagliari, date from Nelson’s time. But, in France, 1t 
was current before then. 
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a neutral. But, afterwards, peace reigned in my 
chamber as the sun sank below the mountains, en- 
crimsoning them and the sea and the fishers’ sails alike. 
It was a large room, far too good, said the land- 
lord, for his ordinary clients—the aforementioned 
“goddams.” A short sea captain from Genoa, with 
the mild manners of a civilian, was the occupant 
until I appeared. But the sea captain's sheets, his 
telescope, and his box were expelled, without parley, 
when once our bargain was made. It was not until 
later that I understood in what light I should show 
to this poor man. When it was dark he came 
ashore from his ship, to drink wine and sleep in an 
anchored bed. And his anger was such at finding 
that his cabin was changed, and that he was put 
bed-fellow to another man in a small room, that his 
mild manner exploded into nothingness and invec- 
tives. I hope I may not at bottom be responsible 
for the captain’s moral ruin. They said he was 
much altered for the worse ere I vacated my chamber ; 
and that he could and did shortly drink more of 
Sardinia’s wine (at one penny the pint) than the 
most bibulous of our British coalheavers from the 
Newcastle steamer then discharging in harbour. 
Notwithstanding sundry discomforts, which were 
inevitable, my quarters in Cagliari were so agreeable 
that I venture, unsolicited, to recommend them to 
the world at large. There was filth enough in other 
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parts of the house; but the sea breezes kept me 
sweet. As for domestic society, the enjoyment of 
that was optional. I glanced once a day at my 
russet-bearded countrymen over their cups, songs, 
and unsavoury oaths; but we never got further 
towards intimacy. There was fairer opportunity in 
another direction. My windows let upon a wooden 
balcony, which was stuffed with geraniums and 
stripling palmettos in pots. Adjacent was another 
balcony, belonging to the adjoining house. And 
hither, often in the day, tripped two light-footed 
damsels, with dark eyes and merry smiles, on the 
pretence of giving drink to their thirsty plants. 
To an imaginative man, what could be more idyllic? 
It were nothing in opposition if the girls came 
patently unwashed, in curl-papers, and even in 
undress of a less pardonable nature. They were the 
most unceremonious of nymphs, and this also was 
a charm in them. And who, with a heart worthy of 
the name, could think the worse of them that one 
day they hung petticoats, and a myriad of more 
mysterious garments, to dry in the sun, upon 4 
string stretched from my geraniums to theirs ? 

We bargained with matchless pertinacity ere we 
agreed upon a price to pay for this room. But, in 
the end, it did not seem that I was outwitted (as was 
certainly the case) to get the chamber, with all its 
contents—from the dried flies and spiders in the 
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window curtains to the use of the linen, the bewitch- 
ing panorama of sea, mountains, and pellucid sky, 
and my gentle neighbours’ smiles—for two francs 
daily. Had I elected to dine with my compatriots, 
I might have consumed bread, soup, a plate of 
boiled meat, a plate of roast, some fruit, or some 
cheese, and half a bottle of wine, for a uniform 
charge of elevenpence halfpenny. 

Considering that its vicissitudes began two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago, Cagliari cannot be called 
a large city. The Phcenicians, who are supposed 
to have built the nuraghe, laid Cagliari’s foundation- 
stones. They called it Karales, which is said to 
mean a place on the hill. The hill in question is in 
effect an isolated mass of rock, semicircled on thie 
landward side by the flat Campidano, or plain 
country, which stretches for a score of miles towards 
the mountains, and with the sea at its base on the 
other side. But salt water and vineyards are not the 
only surroundings of Cagliari. Where the level land 
nears the sea, it is broken by several immense staqgni, 
or shallow ponds, which cover many square miles of 
surface, and placidly mirror the moods of heaven. 
These stagni are pretty enough from the white 
walls of the city, especially when the flamingoes 
dye their shores coral colour. But they are as 
prolific of malaria as they are fruitful of fish. And 
in the summer, therefore, it is well to regard them as 
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merely pleasant accessories to a picture of Nature's 
devising. 

Cagliari’s hill rises some four hundred feet from 
the sea. The streets that begin at the water's edge 
climb at an alarming gradient as high as they may 
go without deviation. But they are stayed at length 
by calcareous precipices, on the summit of which are 
perched the official and military residences of the 
city, the cathedral also, and the university. Thither 
they ascend circuitously, and divine indeed is the 
prospect the higher one rises above the nether 
chimney-pots of the place. Never was there a less 
pregnable site for a castle; and the Pisans and 
Genoese were not slow to quarrel for the possession 
of it in the days when the rule of the judges was 
nearing its end, and ere yet Arragon had thought 
of conquest in Sardinia. 

Curiously enough, however, the first inhabitants 
of Cagliari did not build upon the rock, so much as at 
its base. For three miles in one direction there are 
traces of men of Carthage. The rock of which 
Cagliari is the culmination lowers sharply on all 
sides, but falls on the west into a long low bluff, the 
hot crest of which is sparsely clad with herbs, while 
the precipitous face of it is chiselled into a necropolis. 
From the portals of these ravished tombs, one looks 
down at the white houses of the modern suburban 
Cagliaritans, at the bright stagno close beyond, 
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and across the water at the bald grey crags of the’ 
mountains of Iglesias. 

There are they who say that the real, prelustoric 
Caghari, the city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
lies drowned under the waters of the staygno before 
the tombs of the Carthaginians. It may be so; 
but there is still strong suggestion of old vitality in 
this street of the dead. Some of the sepulchres are 
more easy of access than others. The fencing of 
prickly pear and the acclivity are less formidable 
than with most of them. These the inmates of the 
houses below have turned to lowly utilitarian pur- 
poses. In one the little donkey that grinds the 
domestic corn finds rest from its labours, and com- 
parative freedom from flies. Others have long been 
dwelt in. Their ceilings are black with the smoke 
of turf fires; and the various niches which held 
the bodies of Carthaginian children have served 
as plate-racks, china-closets, and what not of the 
kind. But the majority of the tombs are not thus 
defiled. Their entrances are guarded by unbroken 
square yards of the careful tapestry of spiders, 
which, internally, bedecks the walls also. 

By climbing to the crest of this precipitous 
ridge of tufa, one comes upon a new cemetery. 
The Carthaginian settlers hewed their tombs in the 
rock laterally. Their successors, the Romans, seem 
to have preferred to sink graves of the well type. 
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In some cases the grave of a Roman has broken into 
that of a Carthaginian. Perhaps the dust of the 
Roman was heavy enough to force its way into 
the presence of the skeleton of the other. One may 
wonder that the Romans did not appropriate the 
ready-made tombs of their old enemies, whose bodies 
they could expel, while they seized the gold necklets, 
pins, and the like trifles which lay by the bodies. 
This, however, was contrary to Roman principle. 
And so a new cemetery was made upon the old one. 

Shrewd archeologists and antiquaries have found 
much to interest them in these graveyards of Cagliari. 
In some of the sepulchres, bones, as well as urns of 
dust, have been exposed. Here, it is surmised, were 
the remains of a family resulting from intermarriage 
between a Carthaginian and a Roman. The Cartha- 
ginian at death was not cremated, since cremation 
was not in vogue at Carthage; while the Latin 
member of the family was burned after the Roman 
manner, and his ashes inurned. In this necropolis, 
too, Roman sepulchres have been discovered, designed 
with niches for the reception of unburned bodies of 
children side by side with places for the urns 
of adults. The children were they who died ere 
they cut their first teeth: it was not the portion of 
such to be cremated, 

But of all the old sepulchres of Cagliari, that 
called the Tomb of the Viper, level with the roadway 
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itself, is of the rarest interest. It is thought to date 
from an early period in the Christian era. The 
portico and pediment are chiselled from the rock ; 
the two vipers in relief giving it its popular name. 
The obituary inscription on the architrave marks 
it as the tomb of a Roman lady named Atilia Pomp- 
tilla; aud perhaps also of her husband, their children, 
and the freedmen of the family. But it is for its 
romance that this sepulchre appeals especially to 
notice. Pomptilla died no common death. This 
may be assumed from the multitude of other in- 
scriptions scratched in her honour in Greek and 
Latin within the tomb. The decipherment and 
purport of these writings have puzzled wise men for 
long. The latter has been perhaps best explained 
by the belief that the circumstances of Pomptilla’s 
death were made the subject of a poctic contest 
throughout the land; and that the various inscrip- 
tions recorded are those adjudged the most meri- 
torious. Here is one of them from the Greek— 

“O Pomptilla, may the dew instil life into thine 
ashes, transform them into lilies and a green leafy 
bower of roses, the scented saffron, and the undying 
amaranthus. Mayst thou bloom before our eyes as 
the white springtime flower, and, like Narcissus and 
Hyacinth, the source of endless tears, may after- 
generations know thee as a flower. 


“When Philip was at the point of death—his 
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soul about to vacate its mortal husk, and his lips 
near the stream of Lethe, thou, O Pomptilla, didst 
offer thyself as a holocaust for a dying husband, and, 
by thine own death, didst ransom his life. Thus 
a God has severed the sweetest of unions. But 
since Pomptilla has sacrificed herself for love of her 
husband, Philip, on his part, who survives in sorrow, 
ardently prays that his soul may soon be reunited 
to that of the fondest of wives.” 

In what way Pomptilla, “after forty-two years 
of wedded life,” sacrificed herself for her husband, 
we can but surmise. Certainly, however, it is well 
that this unique relic, with its forty-eight inscrip- 
tions (thirty in Latin and eighteen in Greek), should 
be protected by the high iron gate which secures it 
from vandalism. 

But there are other ancient monuments in Cag- 
liari which ought not to be slighted even by the 
dilettante historian. In circumventing the white 
walls of the city by the summit promenade, under the 
grateful shade of its limes, one comes on a sudden, 
at the south-west corner, upon what seems to be 
a huge burrow in the rock. This was the amphi- 
theatre in Roman times. It is wholly an excavation. 
The height from the arena to the topmost seats is 
about a hundred feet; and it is reckoned to be 
spacious enough to have regaled twenty thousand 
pleasure-seekers at a time. Until but the other day, 
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this amphitheatre had for many a century been 
hidden from sight under the rubble cast into it by 
generations of Sardes. The regular sports were 
probably suspended when, in A.D. 687, the Byzan- 
tines were expelled from the island by the Saracens. 
But from one of the celebrated “ Parchments of 
Arborea,” we learn that a century later (a.D. 777) 
yet one more spectacle was here offered to the 
populace. The Saracens had been for the moment 
chased from Sardinia, and the event was joyfully 
solemnized by a fight of bulls, the flesh of the victims 
being afterwards distributed among the spectators. 
The amphitheatre is now largely divested of the 
rubbish that choked it. One may climb (by sub- 
terranean stairs) from the arena to the rim of it, 
or by adventurous leaps from seat to seat, and across 
occasional fissures of conjectural depth. And on 
its western brow there is a little white chapel of 
the Capuchins, which is for ever ringing its bell 
and inviting the faithful to an informal service 
before its altar of pink paper roses and tall candle- 
sticks. | 
Something, too, must be said about the Parch- 
ments of Arborea which I have just mentioned, 
though they can hardly claim to be classical me- 
mentoes of the past. Some years ago, in Oristano, 
the capital of the ancient province or judgeship 
of Arborea, in the west of Sardinia, a parcel of old 
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manuscripts in parchment were reputed to have 
been found. Examination of them declared that, 
if genuine, they were highly acceptable relics, his- 
torical, legendic, and literary, of the Middle Ages. 
Some of them were in verse, aud the tone and 
matter of the verse were as elegiac as the sad times’ 
in which they claimed to be written. Others offer 
very welcome ideas about the early worship of the 
pagan Sardes, about statues and temples of pre- 
Christian times, and the devastation they suffered 
at the hands of the ruthless Moslems from Africa. 
These various parchments are among the treasures 
of Caghiari’s university. All the antiquaries and 
students of Sardinia are ready upon oath to testify 
to their genuineness, What, they ask, could have 
been the motive of the forgers who, with such in- 
imitable skill, have made a woof of fact and fiction 
in so convincingly antique a guise? Whether the 
rogues were of this century or the fifteenth, their 
talents must have been most remarkable; and their 
disinterestedness no less so. The documents were 
found in Oristano during certain renovations in the 
city; and they were purchased at a price ridiculous 
for the forgers, if they were forged. On the other 
hand, proceed the Sarde investigators, internal 
evidence is all in favour of the manuscripts. The 
detail and local colour are beyond the capacity of any 
but actual chroniclers. Moreover, there is not that 
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entire concordance between the chronicles, where 
these are of the same epoch, but by different writers, 
that there would assuredly have been if the com- 
pilation were anachronistic. The style, the ortho- 
graphy, and the material of the parchments are 
yet additional testimony in their favour. 

So far the Sardes. 

In opposition, those patient historical moles, the 
Germans, refuse to put faith in the parchments. 
They have not had a tithe as many opportunities 
of fairly testing the manuscripts in the mass; but, 
on the strength of sundry peculiarities in individual 
manuscripts, they condemn the majority of them. 

Thus much I am bound to say on the subject, 
since more than once I propose to refer to the con- 
tents of the “Pergamene.” For my part, as a 
member of the unenlightened mob in the gallery 
of the court, and neither of the jury nor the bench, 
I think with respect of the parchments, and would 
prefer to give them the benefit of what doubt the 
Germans cast upon them. 

One of these parchments notices an incident of 
prime force in Cagliari’s early history. All the 
world knows, or ought to know, that here, from A.D. 
504 until a.p. 722, rested the body of St. Augus- 
tine, the Bishop of Hippo. When the Vandals 
began to persecute the Christians in Africa, a body 
of them (including, says traditicn, some two hundred 
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and fifty bishops) fled to Sardinia, bearing with them 
the body of St. Augustine. Needless to say with 


what rapture, in those cruel credulous days, the 
faithful Sardes received this considerable relic. It 
was entombed in a church, and an inscription still 
bids the wayfarer pause and venerate the spot where, 
for nearly two hundred and twenty-one years, the 
remains of the great Augustine lay. But the power 
of the Saracens had now swelled into a force to vex 
the Sardes as they had never yet been vexed. And, 
about a.D. 722, when the depredations which they 
continued for three mournful centuries were but 
beginning, they seized Cagliari, and reft St. Augus- 
tine from his tomb. 

It was about this time that the Lombards in the 
north of Italy were becoming as formidable as the 
Saracens in the south of Europe. Their crimes 
were great, so their atonement also needed to be 
great. When, therefore, the Lombard king heard 
that no less a treasure than the body of St. 
Augustine was in the hands of the Saracens, and 
for sale, he sent delegates to procure it at any cost. 
The Lombards offered two pounds weight of gold 
and eight pounds of silver for the body. The 
Saracens, however, would not take less than five 
pounds of gold and eightcen of silver. And, 
eventually, at this price, the body passed north to 
Pavia, where it may still be found; unless, in the 
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graplic words of “classical” Eustace, the tomb 
reputed to be the saint’s covers instead “the putrid 
dust of some northern invader, or of some _ half- 
savage Longobard.” The Saracens were also under 
contract to send after the body the robes in which 
it had been wrapped. But these they failed to 
obtain. The commotion in Cagliari at the loss of 
the body itself was very great. The people and 
priests took arms against their oppressors, and 
refused to give up the robes. Seven monks were 
slain in the strife, a multitude of Sardes abandoned 
their unhappy city, and others hid themselves, and 
what they still had of their precious relic, in the 
tombs and grottoes of the district. The man who 
ig curious in such things may yet sce what is 
reputed to be the sole remaining morsel of tissue 
which was once part of St. Augustine's episcopal 
winding-sheet. 

Indeed, save in its mountainous parts, Sardinia 
has always been very zealously religious. Some 
ascribe this to an early visit of St. James and 
St. Paul; the former having called at Cagliari on 
his way to Spain. Pope Paul V. has gone so far 
on the path of praise as to call Cagliari “ hortus 
celestium plantationum.” 

Among the other churches of Cagliari is one 
dedicated to St. Lucifer. This Lucifer was not 
Milton’s, but a notable Cagliaritan of the fourth 
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century, who was Bishop of Caghari, and perhaps 
also of the whole of Sardinia and Corsica. He was, 
further, a friend of Eusebius, who, like himself, 
owed his birth to Sardinia. Each in his own way, 
Eusebius and Lucifer supported Athanasius, the 
Bishop of Alexandria, in his contest with the Arians, 
and Constantine the Arian emperor. For this they 
were exiled. They withdrew to Palestine, whence 
Lucifer wrote fiery epistles * to the emperor; and 
whence Eusebius preferred only to address and exhort 
his late flock in Italy in the gentle way that was 
characteristic of him. In course of time the emperor 
died, and Julian the Indifferent, his successor, held 
out the hand of peace to the exiles. But Lucifer 
was not so ready to accept the olive-branch. Sum- 
moned to Alexandria to join Athanasius and 
Kusebius in formulating their doctrines, he did but 
renew discord by opposing with all his might and 
the vigour of his rhetoric any compromise between 
the Church and the schismatics. Finally, in 
dudgeon, he broke with his old colleagues in mis- 
fortune, and hereafter faded out of importance. In 


* Here is an excerpt from one of them: “ You deceive 
yourself if you think martyrdom for Christ so grievous a thing. 
One must die in one way or another. They who die in their 
beds with inflammation of the brain, or tortured nerves, suffer 
more cruelly. It matters why I die, and not what tree I hang 
from. It matters whether your judgment is just or Iniquitous. 
If just, I should suffer because of the crime, and not on account 
of the punishment. If unjust, the cross is yours, not mine.” 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centurics there was 
so much debate for and against the sanctity of this 
Lucifer, that Pope Urban VIII. put his veto upon 
further argument on the subject. Later he was 
canonized. 

But extremes are eternally meeting each other. 
Thus, in a.p. 1888, I found more to interest me in 
the Italian convicts who are now relegated to the 
prison of San Bartolomeo, near the capital, than in 
the histories of all its ancient saints. Sardinia has 
a name for lawlessness which it seems in fact not 
to merit. A hundred years ago it was different. 
Brigandage and blood feuds were then so rife that 
it is reckoned one man in two hundred and seventy- 
nine died annually a violent death in the moun- 
tainous districts. And even this century it was no 
rare thing for a stranger to ride into a village and 
find two or three grinning heads, with long black 
hair, nailed over the doorways of the houses as a 
‘warning to other freebooters. Nowadays, the pro- 
portion of criminal convictions in the island is one 
in two hundred and eighty-two. In continental 
Italy it is one in two hundred and sixty-four, and in 
France one in two hundred and eighteen. 

To return to the convicts. The colony lives 
amid flowers and cornfields, near the cape on the 
east of Cagliari’s bay. Certainly, their occupation 
is not wholly desirable. One need not, for example, 
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envy the relays of them who spend the hours in 
tugging boat-loads of salt from the saline to the ware- 
house by the sea.* The plum-coloured and rather 
fetid pools of the saline, though good for the Italian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and though really an 
antidote to fever instead of a provocative, do not 
comfort the artistic faculty. Moreover, the convicts, 
in their striped cotton jackets and pantaloons and 
red skull-caps, must find the toil exacting under a 
hot sun. But, apart from the salt barges, all the 
other manifest work of the felons is of the most 
genial kind. I got into the midst of them one day, 
when they were making hay in a breezy meadow 
by the sea, the sentinel and his gun being prone 
on the grass under an old olive tree. They were 
by no means sinister in their manners, and they 
looked as if they had successfully compromised with 
their consciences. They were gay and even jovial, 
while they tossed the hay or drank wine from the 
gourds at hand; and they were unencumbered by 
remorseful chains. At other times I found them in 
the strawberry beds of the adjacent barrack gardens, 
—now weeding, now eating a strawberry, and now 
in eager but amicable argument with the soldiers 
of the place, who strolled about, picking at the 


* The saline at Cagliari covers about five hundred acres, 
and the annual produce of salt is one hundred and fifty 
thousand tons. This is obtained by evaporation, at a cost of 
one shilling and threepence a ton. 
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lettuce-leaves and fruit. Restraint there seemed 
none; and whereas in reality they gave me cheery 
“Good day” with a touch of the cap, they might 
with equal ease have felled me to the ground, and 
made off with the spoil. But, in truth, one is in- 
disposed to associate the gentle Italian—even though 
a convicted felon—with the thought of such brutal 
deeds of force. 

The university of Cagliari deserves a few words 
of notice, if only for the sake of the museum which 
is attached to it, and its somewhat peculiar body 
of poor students, called majoli. These last number 
not Jess than a hundred out of a total of six hun- 
dred. They are not so lamentably poor as the lads 
of certain Austrian universities, who live on little 
but dry bread, and spend the night in street entries 
such as a shrewd London Arab would turn his back 
upon. Still, they are professedly without means. 
And thus they attach themselves to citizen families 
as a sort of upper servants. The time they do not 
devote to college lectures and study they spend in 
waiting at table, buying the domestic supplies of 
meat and vegetables, attending their patrons to the 
theatre, or upon their calls of ceremony, and in 
keeping a watchful eye upon the children. One 
may conceive that the student is heartily glad when 
he can exchange this life of nursemaid and school- 
boy in one, even for the extremely dull and unedu- 
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cative career of parish priest in a remote country 
district. 

Cagliari’s museum has peculiar celebrity for its 
two hundred specimens of the so-called Sarde idols, 
about which I will say something when I discuss 
the nuraghe. Its native antiquarian treasures are 
also interesting, though they are not rich when one 
remembers what immense archeological plunder such 
Carthaginian and Roman settlements as Tharrus and 
Sulcis and Porto Torres have yielded to the light. 
Much of this spoil has gone to Turin; much, also, 
has gone to other parts of Europe. Lord Vernon, 
in 1851, explored vastly to his profit at Tharrus. 
Indeed, his success made the Sardes of Western 
Sardinia hasten thither to dig on their own account, 
as enthusiastically as if they had been in the gold- 
fields of California. As many as five hundred of 
them were rummaging the Tharrus tombs at the 
same time. They formed themselves into partnership 
gang's, and, for a year or two, scarabei, and ear-rings 
and bracelets of gold, were the commonest of valuables 
in the vicinity of Oristano. Two thousand scarabei 
are said to have been taken from the old city by 
these adventurers, and every contadino in the 
neighbourhood included a number of antique trifles 
in gold among his other personal effects. 

In the face of this evidence of the archeological 
fertility of Sardinia, the museum of Cagliari cannot 
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be called very rich. Something emphatic, however, 
must be said in dispraise of it. The institution is 
open on certain saints’ days and closed on others, 
open on certain Sundays and closed on other 
Sundays. No one seems to have any credible fore- 
knowledge when it will be open. It depends mainly 
upon the possessor, for the time being, of the key of 
the museum. But not entirely. For should this 
gentleman be suddenly informed that his grand- 
mother, who, let us say, is in Switzerland, is 
grievously ill, and would like to sce him, he does not 
scruple to go off to the Continent with the key in 
his pocket, reckless of saints’ days, Sundays, and all 
the distinguished antiquaries who may in the mean 
time arrive in Sardinia from the uttermost ends of 
the earth, solely to inspect the Sarde idols. The 
porter at the door of the museum will, upon such 
occasions, spread forth his palms at the visitor, and 
shrug his shoulders in a mournful way. He has, in 
some respects, the manners of a bishop, and his 
“caro signore” this and that, and his tender 
pleadings about the illness of the poor lady in 
Switzerland, will, for the moment, make you excuse 
the idiocy of the custodian. But reflection brings 
you afresh to a juster frame of mind, and, in the 
end, you cannot help anathematizing the negligence 
(to give it no harder name) of these southerners, 
Who so lightly put a stranger upon the rack of 
various kinds of humiliation and disappointment. 
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Hardly in Venice are the streets narrower than 
the long cobbled alleys which toil at a terrible angle 
of acclivity from the lower to the higher parts of 
Cagliari. From the one end a man looks upward to 
the other, as at the landing which terminates a 
steep flicht of steps. A white church may close the 
vista. The narrow line of intense blue sky roofs 
the street. And from the many tiers of windows of 
the houses on either side hang clothes—scarlet, 
green, purple, and white: the provident inmates 
of the houses regarding the thoroughfare as a 
drying-ground of an incomparable kind. Thus 
there is no lack of colour in a Cagliari street; and 
the wayfarer may be unpleasantly surprised by a 
continuous drizzle from above, though the cloudless 
sky shows that the rain is of no celestial kind. 

Further enlivenment is often given to these streets 
of Cagliari by the processions of priests, thurifers, 
banners, and people, commemorating one or other of 
Sardinia’s many saints. The perfume of the incense 
hangs about their narrowness long afterwards; and 
for hours the rose-leaves which children strew about 
the roadway stay fresh to please the eye. When the 
saint to be honoured is a very venerable name in the 
calendar, the preparations in the city are extra- 
ordinary. The balconies are then crowded with the 
devout and the curious. One sees the mantilla— 
relic of the Spanish parentage of so many Sarde 
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families—on the heads of the dark-eyed fair who 
claim to have been long emancipated from the 
barbarism of customs called native. The peasant 
girls who, by residence in town, have become half 
seduced from their rural simplicity, are neither 
wholly of the town nor wholly native in their attire. 
The rainbow hues of the silk kerchiefs on their heads 
relieve the gloom of their more sombre gowns. And 
on the pavements of the streets stand the country 
Sardes, pure and undefiled: the men in coats of 
goat’s-hair and sheep’s-wool, open at the breast to 
declare a snowy shirt held at the neck by a double 
button of gold worth a score of francs; and the 
women, as I have already described them at the 
railway stations, with a multitude of gold ornaments 
tinkling about their radiant forms. Fine fellows are 
these men of the Campidano. They are drawn into 
Cagliari by the least thrill of civic excitement. As 
a rule, the town-bred waiter, and especially if a 
continental, affects to despise a rustic, and serves 
him with elevated nose. But the Sardes from the 
Campidano are not thus to be treated. They have 
commanding voices, an imperious demeanour, and 
fierce eyes that discountenance all trifling. They 
it is who maintain Sardinia’s reputation for attach- 
ment to the Church. When the priests go by, with 
a flutter of silken banners and baldaquins, and amid 
the glamour of a thousand tapers, these stalwart 
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men fall on their knees, bow their heads, and sign 
themselves on the breast again and again. It is for the 
town-bred stripling, and the continental, to curl the 
lip, sneer at the ceremony, and stand with astiff head. 

Of all Cagliari’s favourite saints, 8. Efisio is the 
best beloved. I made acquaintance with an effigy of 
this saint one day. The figure was standing on a side 
altar in a little church of the town. It was life size, 
and representative of a man in armour, having a 
helmet with white plumes, and bearing in the left 
outstretched hand a bouquet of artificial flowers tied 
with ribbons of white silk. It was odd to see so 
incongruous an altar-figure in a church dedicated to 
the God of peace and fraternal goodwill. The 
attitude of the effigy betokened a person in the act 
of offering, with no small grace, a floral tribute to an 
invisible bride. 

The original 8. Efisio was a certain Greek 
Christian who, in those fatal days of Diocletian, 
suffered martyrdom at the old town of Nora, a 
score of miles across Cagliari’s blue bay to the 
south-west. Asa worker of wonders, he first came 
into conspicuous fame in 1657, as the intercessor 
through whom the plague of that year was divinely 
removed. : 

Annually, on the 2nd and 3rd of May, the 
festa of S. Efisio is held. The wooden effigy is 
then laid reverently in a gilded casket, hung with 
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pennons and votive offerings, set upon a car, and 
drawn from Cagliari to Nora by a span of choice 
black oxen, who have oranges set upon the tips of 
their horns, and are otherwise decorated with bells, 
tissue paper, and parti-coloured housings. The 
attendance of the faithful during this procession 1s 
numerable by thousands. It is a sort of religious 
Derby Day for the southern Sardes. They muster 
by families in their little carts of the coster type, 
harnessed to horses, mules, donkeys, or cows, and, 
with infinite jubilation, follow in the train of the 
stately oxen who bear the sacred image. Nor is 
the procession a mere festive occasion for the “ lower 
orders.” It is headed by the military and.a nuinber 
of influential citizens on irreproachable horses. The 
horses are gaily decorated, and the riders wear a 
dress of ceremony, white ties and gloves, and heavy 
silver spurs to their jack-boots. The mayor and 
corporation are also present, and musicians of 
various kinds add to the pleasure of the jubilee. 

The road from Cagliari to Nora, or Pula, as the 
modern town is called, traverses a narrow causeway 
between the sea and the stagni. It makes a great 
detour. Not all the people, therefore, prefer to go 
by the road. Some equip little barques; others go 
in crowds into schooners chartered for the festival. 
From the ships, as from the carts and the oxen, 
flutter flags of many colours. Music and song also 
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keep time with the oars, as the devotees move easily 
over the placid land-bound bay. 

As the entire journey to S. Efisio’s native place 
is too great to be covered in one day, a halt is made 
half-way in the course. Singular, indeed, is the 
scene during the ensuing evening and night. Ima- 
gine an impromptu camp of ten or fifteen thousand 
people; their varied attire, the odd confusion of the 
motives which have brought them together—some 
to intercede with S. Efisio, some to meet their 
friends, some to make merry solely, and all to feed 
as few but Sardes can feed upon occasions such as 
this. They eat and drink and pray, and then wrap 
themselves in their blankets and lie down to sleep 
under what shelter their carts may afford them, side 
by side with their cows and their donkeys. 

In the morning the cavalcade resumes its pro- 
gress. The festa church is reached; masses are 
sung in the presence of an entranced multitude; wine 
and feasting once again end the day. Thus it is not 
until the fourth afternoon that the crowd re-enters 
Cagliari, with as much pomp as it left the city. If 
it is dark before they return, the effigy is illuminated 
with lamps; and the sight of the far-reaching line 
of lesser lights as they cross the isthmus in the 
gloom, and the sound of song from thousands 
of voices, produces an effect hard to eradicate from 
the mind. 
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There are other churches in the capital, besides 
S. Efisio’s, which an exact historian would be com- 
pelled to mention. But Ido not claim to be more 
than discursive. It is my privilege, therefore, to be 
respectfully oblivious of much that doubtless I ought 
not thus to neglect. Even the cathedral has no very 
strong place in my regard, and thus may be dis- 
missed in but a sentence or two of my book. It 
stands as high in Cagliari as it were possible; yet 
it has no eminent tower or swelling dome, by the aid 
of which the stranger may discover it. For an hour 
or two I prowled to and fro, in a maze of cool alleys, 
in futile quest of it ere yet I had seen it. The sound 
of its bell was echoed mendaciously from the net- 
work of streetlets which surround it. The architec- 
ture of the building is of the florid Spanish kind. 
Some overgrown monuments soar from its pave- 
ments towards its vaulting. Two attractive old 
lions in red granite make a pretence of supporting 
the brief marble staircase which leads from the nave 
to the choir. Under the choir is a chapel, with 
other monuments, erected amid débris of the times 
of Rome. The aisles have latticed windows, which 
connect the building with conventual houses. This, 
in bald summary, is all I care to say about Cagliari’s 
cathedral. I was more interested in watching a 
young priest teach a bevy of young girls how to 
genuflect with grace, than in viewing all the 
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church’s marbles, tombs, and gilding. This enter- 
taining lesson was being taught one afternoon in 
the cathedral nave. The priest genuflected again 
and again, to show how it was done. But I fear he 
was too young for the task. The maidens laughed, 
and genuflected in their own way. 

The two old Pisan towers of the Elephant and 
S. Pancrace are among the other pleasing spectacles 
of Caghari. Though they have stood six centuries, 
they are firm on their bases. That of the Elephant 
gets its name from a chiselled elephant over the 
mouldering portcullis of its entrance. Though the 
tower has doubtless seen more memorable sights of 
peace and war, to me it was always suggestive of 
one chief scene in its history. It was here that, in 
1671, they hung, in an iron cage, the heads of a. 
number of men who had conspired against and 
assassinated the viceroy of that period, a person 
obnoxious to them. For sixteen years, these heads 
were allowed to grin changefully at the passers-by. 
Only in 1688 did the King of Spain sanction their 
removal, and permit the friends of the victims to 
bury thie relics out of sight. 

Having said almost enough about living Cagliari, 
the cheerful domicile of departed Cagliaritans must 
not be slighted. I do not believe there is a brighter 
cemetery in the world than Cagliari’s. It is an 
ordered thicket of geraniums, in endless bloom ; and 
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from the crimson splendour peer forth the white 
marble tombs and the black crosses which pay tribute 
to the dead under the flowers. The mortality among 
children here is very great. The wails of the 
mothers recorded upon the stones are apt to make 
the heart ache. One monument figures a little boy 
of three, seated in his nursery chair, with a toy 
loose in his hand, and his head upon one side, as if 
he were asleep. “Naughty one! why do you not 
awake?” sobs the epitaph beneath. Another com- 
memorates a child yet younger: “ Within three 
days, he was born, he suffered, and he died. Oh, 
true compendium of humanity!” In a mortuary 
chapel devoted to four little children, each with its 
own little tombstone figure, and each dead before 
the age of two, Nature was working compensation 
for this loss in her own pretty way. Where the 
wall met the ceiling behind the little tombs, a 
swallow’s nest was built. Four little yellow throats 
protruded from the porch of the nest; and ever and 
anon their anxious parent swished from the outer 
air through the railings of the chapel towards her 
clamorous offspring, whom she silenced with a sub- 
stantial fly or two, or a dainty worm. Then forth 
she sped in search of new food, and the four yellow 
throats again opened wide over the four little tombs. 

From the cemetery it is worth while to proceed 
to the top of arock hard by, where a famous church 
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stands, for the eyes of Sarde mariners going from 
the bay. On the spot covered by this church, the 
Virgin appeared in the year 1370; and ever since, 
so goes the story (confirmed by papal authority so 
recently as 1870), she has vouchsafed her special 
protection to the Sarde faithful, on land or sea, and 
particularly to women in childbirth. Within, all 
things show that this Church of S. Maria di Bon- 
aria (Our Lady of the Place of Good Air) is in popular 
esteem. Its four confessionals are each crested with 
the model of a full-rigged ship. A ship hangs over 
the lamp before the altar; and the very recesses 
behind the altar are decorated with the pictures of 
ships. A countless number of miscellaneous objects 
(hands and legs in silver and wax, waxen breasts, 
rope’s ends, bits of coral, crutches, stirrups, pistols 
and guns, etc.) testify to the general power for 
wonder-working of Our Lady of Bonaria. The 
gallery in the west of the church is somewhat 
grotesquely fringed with seventeen ostrich eggs, 
the gift of a grateful sailor. Among the votive 
pictures, one 1s unusually eccentric. A milkman was 
one day driving from the Campidano towards Cagliari, 
when his horse took fright. Breathing a prayer to 
Our Lady of Bonaria, he leaped from the cart, and 
suffered no injury. This is the incident that is 
depicted. The milk-cart, with its cans of milk, has 
stopped on the edge of a perilous slope. The in- 
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stinct of the animal is not accountable for it. The 
fact is distinctly supernatural, and due to Our Lady 
of Bonaria. 

It is now time to leave Sardinia’s capital. Asa 
town, it is lively and in many aspects agreeable ; 
but it is not Sardinia. Looking from its high walls 
and terraces north across the Campidano, one 1s 
fascinated by the landscape. There is the flatness 
of the fens; the area dotted with russet-roofed 
villages amid clumps of foliage. The villages are 
surrounded with vineyards. Glistening ponds are 
in the immediate foreyround. Beyond, we see the 
same features—villages, vineyards, and here and 
there a pond—until the eye is dubious what it sees. 
Then the mountains close the scene. These moun- 
tains hold the veritable Sardes of Sardinia. In the 
villages buried in their hollows linger habits of 
dress and life which seem as odd to Cagliari as to 
youor me. It is well, therefore, to quit the capital, 
and get behind this outer fringe of hills, with their 
various summits, rounded and angular, nude or 
thick with oak trees and wild olives, to the inacces- 
sible cliffs which becrest them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The early history of Sardinia conjectural, like other early histories 
—The dumb oracles of the nuraghe—Hercules—Libyans 
and Carthaginians—Sardus Pater—The Parchments of Ar- 
borea as evidence—The inscription of Nora—Variety of 
interpretations-—-Roman occupation—Severity of conquest 
— Population—Pretorian rule—Cicero and Sardinia—Por- 
cius Cato and Caius Gracchus—Barbagia independent— 
Mines and cornfields—Sardinia as a prisun-house—Convicts, 
and their worth as settlers—Roman roads—The Sarde 
language—Christianity in Sardinia—First ravages of the 
Vandals—Gregory the Great and Sarde paganism—Revolt 
against the empire—The first of the kings—Saracen in- 
vasions—Traditional building customs—Sarde valour—The 
judges—The term giudice synonymous with “king’— 
Partition of the island—The beginning of Pisan and 
Genoese interference—Pisa in the south, and Genoa in the 
north of the island—Sarde tribute to the Continent— Papal 
rapacity—Monastic establishments—Papal claim over Sar- 
dinia—Internecine strife—The romance of Enzio—His 
brilliant life and premature death—The beginning of 
Arragon’s power in Sardinia—Spanish conquest—Downfall 
of Pisa—The assertion of Arborea—Its importance as a 
principality—The mission of Charles of Anjou—Ugo’s 
reception of it—The discomfiture of the envoys—Ugo's 
tragic end—Eleonora—Arborea absorbed by Spain—The 
Marquis of Oristano’s insurrection—The nature of the 
Spanish rule in Sardinia—Defects of it—Rivalry between 
the chief cities—Sardinia under Austria—Annexed to Savoy 
—Feeble administration under the viceroys—The training 
of the Sarde nobility—Degradation of the peasants—A 
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national poet on the subject—The French Revolution and its 
influence in Serdinia—Abdication of Carlo Emanuele 1V.— 
Feudalism not abolished until 1836—Insurrections—Abdi- 
cation of Carlo Alberto—Later improvements in the 
administration of the island. 


1. THe PHENICIANS IN SARDINIA. 


Ir only one of the nuraghe which dot the uneven 
surface of Sardinia could whisper to us the tale of 
its origin and its purpose, from what a toil among 
conflicting hypotheses might it not thereby relieve 
the conscientious writer who gropes amid the fables 
of mythology in anxious quest of “historic facts ” ! 

To most intelligences, the question, “ Who first 
peopled the island ?” may not seem vastly important. 
Yet it must be asked, though echo alone may 
answer, or though the faint answers belie each other. 
Were the earliest comers the children of Shem, Ham, 
or Japhet? the offspring of the Grecian Hercules? 
or merely a troop of vagrants from Libyan shores ? 

The nuraghe being dumb, who shall say, with 
any authority ? 

There is, indeed, little acceptable evidence to link 
Sardinia with Noah and his immediate posterity. 
But, with sundry authors, this little has sufficed. 
Building upon it, they have given the island a 
pedigree, which, if it does no more, assures to it a 
decisive place in early history. They may derive 


its very name from the Hebrew saad, a footstep, 
4 
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bestowed upon it ere the Tower of Babel was 
designed. 

Classical writers, on the other hand, largely pro- 
claim that those sons of Hercules called the Thes- 
piades were, under Iolaus, the chief of them, the 
progenitors of the Sardes. Diodorus Siculus, in 
particular, ascribes the nuraghe to them. [olaus 
invited Dedalus into Sardinia, and the three thousand 
and more existing ruined towers, with the labyrin- 
thine chambers which formerly burrowed under 
some of them, are of course the work of this most 
notable architect. A more modern historian gives 
further thanks to Iolaus for a university ; though, 
judiciously, he does not discuss this interesting 
subject in detail. 

Next, we have the theory of the Libyans. This 
includes the Carthaginians among the other earliest 
colonists of Sardinia. Sardus Pater, the father of the 
Libyan Hercules,* crossed the strait between Sar- 
dinia and Africa, and wrought the works which by 
others are attributed to Iolaus and Deedalus. This 
theory, it is evident, allows of the pre-existence in 
the island of aborigines, or the people of other 


* “Not a god, but a real man, a notorious warrior who 
vanquished the Egyptians and Grecks of the isle, and made 
them subservient to him, while extending his father’s empire,” 
says Anthony of Tharrus in his Chronicle of the eighth or 
ninth century A.D. 
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nations ; and it is certainly not the less veracious 
for the concession. But, in truth, whatever he may 
have been in fact, Sardus Pater is far less merely 
mythical than Iolaus and his brethren. Coins are 
still found in Sardinia (at Sulcis, for instance), bearing 
his divine image and superscription, with, on the 
obverse, the bust of Atius Balbus, who was preetor in 
B.0. 63. Moreover, during the Roman occupation 
of the island, his temple, near Tharrus, and the 
statue of him it enshrined, were greatly venerated : 
a fair for the sale of wool, cheese, beasts, and other 
local products being held year by year in the neigh- 
bourhood. This temple was eventually wrecked by 
the Vandals, the statue having been taken for 
security to Porto Torres, in the north, whence it has 
vanished for ever. But, so recently as the seventh 
or eighth century A.D. (according to the evidence of 
the Parchments of Arborea), Sardus Pater was still 
revered as the first of Sardes. 


“Gaude quoque Sarde Pater—qui venisti ex Lybia: 
Qui ampliasti civitates—et legum tutamina ; 


Templum tamen tibi erectum—contra Tarrhos proximam. 
Super omnes mirum eminens— que supplet omnibus ; 
Atque saxa qua inveniuntur—et senea lamina 
Multz lapides, et statue—et signa marmorca, 
Et paterw storiate—de tuo magno nomine. .. . 


This is the more dignified version of the exodus from 
Lybia into Sardinia. Other traditions represent the 
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wanderers as mere needy vagabonds in quest of a 
home and enough pasturage for their flocks and herds. 

In either case, however, it is assumed that these 
Lybians spoke the Pheenician language. More than 
a century ago, a stone cut with Phoenician characters 
was found in the wall of a house at Pula, whither it 
had been brought from the adjacent ruins of Nora 
(on the testimony of Pausanias, the most ancient 
town in the island), An Orientalist interpreted the 
writing as follows: ‘Here lies the stranger, Sosimo, 
who, in extreme old age, pitched his tent in this 
place. His son Lehmanno, a stranger prince, hav- 
ing buried him in the garden, erects this stone to 
his memory.” The reference on this record to a tent 
at once induced belief that here was a true relic of 
the prehistoric emigrants from the African deserts. 
But other readings subsequently gave a new light 
to the inscription. Two of these may be quoted. 
“The house of the chief prince, the father of the 
Sardes—a lover of peace, may he extend peace to our 
kingdom—Ben-Rosch, the son of Nagidus Lensis.” 
“Father Sardus, having set out from Tarshish, 
arriving at length at the end of his voyage, erects an 
inscribed stone in Nora, which place he believes to 
be opposite to Lixus in Africa.” Still more recently, 
the stone has been viewed as a votive tablet built into 
the house of a priest of the temple of Sardus Pater, 
in gratitude for a bountiful harvest. 
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The discrepancies between these various readings, 
though somewhat grave, are not on the whole 
serious enough to deprive the Pheenicians of the 
best claim to the honour pertaining to the first 
active colonists of a country. Greek settlers also 
had undoubtedly a footing in the island. But the 
Africans seem to have been pre-eminent, until Rome 
proved herself more potent than Carthage. 


2. RoMAN AND IMPERIAL Sway. 


If the old legend be true which avers that when 
the Carthaginians occupied Sardinia, they extermi- 
nated all the grain in the land, and made it a capital 
crime to sow a field with corn, the miserable natives 
ought to have been glad enough to exchange their 
tyranny for that of the republic. But it must be 
remembered that long ere B.c. 234, when Sardinia 
was finally declared a Roman province, the Cartha- 
ginians and the original Sardes had had ample time 
to solidify into one people, credulous of the same 
superstitions, and with customs and manners in 
common. Thus we are able to account for the 
exceeding obstinacy with which Sardinia continued, 
in spite of its formal attachment to Rome, to rebel 
and struggle against the Roman arms. Vain was it 
for the Romans to change their method of suppres- 
sion. They hunted the Sardes, as if they were wild 
beasts. Yet though they deported them to Rome 
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by the thousand and tens of thousands, they never 
succeeded in wholly enthralling the island. The 
mountaineers were then as independent as they were, 
strange to say, fifteen hundred years afterwards. 

The population of Sardinia was never so great 
as at this time. Polybius writes of the island as 
remarkable for the number of its inhabitants as well 
as its size. And during the sixty years that inter- 
vened between the consulship in Sardinia of Manlius 
Torquatus and Tiberius Gracchus, it has been, reason- 
ably enough, estimated that no fewer than 500,000 
people were lost to the island, reducing its two million 
inhabitants to one million and a half.* During the 
rule of Gracchus alone, 80,000 Sardes are said to 
have been killed in battle or enslaved. The proverb, 
“Sardes to sell,” was well justified. But there is 
also some cause for the complacency with which 
Sarde authors discuss this old saying. They see in 
it a pleasant witness to the stern intractable nature 
of their ancestors, which made them anything rather 
than a desirable property for a man who wished 
to have no trouble with his slaves, 


* Like the other Mediterranean islands, Sardinia is now 
thinly peopled to an amazing degree. In 1698, its inhabitants 
numbered 261,674; in 1775, 436,374; in 1815, only 352,867 ; 
in 1840, 524,000; in 1859, 573,115; in 1870, 636,660; in 1881, 
682,002. Thus, with an area of 9547 square miles, the dis- 
tribution of inhabitants throughout the island in 1881 averaged 
only 71 to the square mile. 


PRETORIAN RULE. 5A 


Not all the preetors whom Rome sent to rule Sar- 
dinia were equally hard in their choice of measures 
by which to rule. Men like Tiberius Gracchus 
indeed believed in nothing but the strong arm. 
Decimation and double tithes were the weapons he 
elected to use. Albucius and Scaurus also did but 
grind the hapless islanders for their own individual 
profit. It was scarcely wonderful that, in pleading 
for Scaurus, Cicero was able to bring such testimony 
as this to help his client: ‘“ Sardinia is the only 
land in which we have no friendly city. . . . Even 
in Africa, so racked by us, we have faithful allies.” 

Contrast the sway of M. Porcius Cato and Caius 
Gracchus with that of these iniquitous governors. 
The force of such a contrast is best appreciated in 
a comparison of the results of the different govern- 
ments. The inhabitants of “ Rome’s beneficent 
granary” were ready enough to sacrifice their 
property for Rome’s sake when her deputies treated 
them with kindness, or even with justice. Thus, 
when Cato was pretor, “Never did the rule of 
the Romans seem to the Sardes simultaneously so 
stern and so benevolent.” Nor was Caius Grac- 
chus one of those impoverished patricians who 
entered Sardinia with amphore full of wine, and left 
the island with his amphore filled with money. He 
worked genuinely in the interest of the republic, 
and not for his own ambition’s sake; and the republic 
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was better served among this “ high-spirited people 
who resisted force, but yielded wholly to gentle 
treatment” by conciliatory measures, than by the 
march of the legions. 

It is worthy of remark that the Sardes suffered 
in their wars with the Romans from the deficiency 
that has ever been the flaw in the armour of a nation 
of mountaineers. They had no leaders. Each man 
was in fact his own general, and felt that he could so 
far entirely trust his powers. This lack of cohesion 
was, of course, fatal when opposed to the discipline 
of the legions. And the Sardes’ energy in warfare, 
and the courage they acquired from their contempt 
of death, really laid them cruelly at the mercy of 
the conquerors. Thus each battle terminated with 
a slaughter that a people less brave would have 
avoided by flight, and an army better disciplined 
would have guarded against by an ordered retreat. 

When at length the chains of the republic were 
tightly welded upon this important province, nothing 
remained but to exploit it to the uttermost. As 
a cornfield, the Romans soon found out its value: 
they were infinitely more politic than the first 
Carthaginians, if these did actually impose their 
eccentric prohibition upon the growing of grain. 
In the year B.c. 204, the export of corn to Rome 
from Sardinia alone was so great that the city 
granaries had to be enlarged to receive it. One 
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may conceive, from their pastoral origin, that the 
Sardes were also especially rich in flocks and herds. 
This enabled them to comply with a sudden demand 
from the imperial city of twelve hundred togas and 
twelve thousand tunics. We know, further, that the 
Romans were quick to realize the mineral worth of 
Sardinia. Lead and silver abound in the south-west 
of the island. The Roman miners used no very 
scientific methods to extract the ore from the matrix. 
What they could get with ease they took; but ore 
which was difficult to remove they neglected. The 
extraordinary richness of the mines justified them 
in this uncommon negligence. 

But it was not enough that Rome should draw 
corn and wool, silver and lead, and slaves from 
Sardinia. The island served one other purpose— 
a purpose which it still to some extent serves. 
Endowed with so bad a reputation for its climate, 
was it not manifestly fit to be a place of exile for 
obnoxious or superfluous individuals or communities ? 
And so we read in Tacitus how, in a.p. 19, four 
thousand youths, affected by the Jewish and Egyptian 
superstitions,* were transported to Sardinia, upon 
the pretext of being used to hold in check the Sarde 
robbers; and it were no great matter (vile dam- 
num), adds Tacitus, sententiously, if they were 
destined to fall victims to the unhealthiness of the 


* By some supposed to have been Christians. 
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island. Without imputing to the publicists of our 
own day the cynical insensibility of Tacitus, one 
cannot but marvel to learn how, in the nineteenth 
century A.D., Sardinia is still indicated as a country 
peculiarly adapted for convicts, even as it was in 
the time of Tiberius. ‘ Without convicts,” I read 
in the daily paper of Cagliari, “it will be impossible 
to colonize Sardinia.” But the exposition follows: 
“In other words, the country will not bear the 
importation of ordinary labourers, who would simply 
lower the wages of daily labour” (Ez the Avvenire, 
June 4, 1888). 

Before proceeding to a brief notice of the for- 
tunes of Sardinia under the control of Rome in her 
decadence, it may be well to observe that in three 
particulars the Romans markedly worked upon the 
island. 

It is probable that the olives which grow s0 
abundantly in the land date from the days when 
the Roman soldiers tramped through the mountain 
valleys and over the plains for the subjugation of 
the people, with little else for a day’s rations except 
a pocketful of olives and a piece of bread. The 
stones of these olives have borne a liberal harvest. 

Again, before the Punic War, which brought 
Rome into Sardinia to combat a Carthaginian people, 
the island could have had nothing in the nature of 
good roads, But with the conquest came highways, 
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to aid in the riveting of the conqueror’s chains. 
The Romans made it possible to travel with ease, 
and even with comfort, from Cagliari in the south 
to Porto Torres in the extreme north-west, and 
Terranova in the north-east. Yet was not a 
traveller empowered to do whatever he pleased to 
help him in his journeying. For in the Theodosian 
Code (a.p. 315) we find that it was made a penal 
offence for a man to impound for use on his journey 
oxen engaged in field work, instead of those set 
apart for the purpose. 

Lastly, Rome has been all-powerful in the 
moulding of Sardinia’s language. Previously, the 
Sardes spoke a dialect of Greek and Punic words 
intermingled. Modern Sarde is what Sardinia’s 
conquerors made it—a language much more nearly 
kin to Latin than Italian. 

It were tiresome and tedious to particularize the 
events which occurred during the centuries of 
imperial domination in Sardinia, though it must 
be confessed that Sardinia, like the rest of Europe, 
has had its dark ages of history. Extortion, quiet 
and systematic, rather than murderous brutality, 
characterized the later pro-consular and presidential 
government. Of one governor, Natale, who had 
made the land groan under his rapacious exactions, 
we read with satisfaction that the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great sent him back to Sardinia after the 
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expiration of his term, and compelled him to requite 
his extortions fourfold. Natale was doubtless but 
a single scapegrace among many. 

Christianity very early got a footing in Sardinia, 
and affected its fortunes. If we may hold the gene- 
alogy of the bishopric of Cagliari to be authentic, 
St. Clement, a Roman by birth, and a lesser disciple 
of Christ, was the first bishop. He was exiled 
to a city of Asia, and suffered martyrdom. His 
successors in the episcopal chair were for centuries 
in peril of the like fate, which many of them indeed 
suffered. So much so, that the soil of Sardinia is 
said to have been fertilized with the blood of its 
saints, all of whom even the calendar is not lengthy 
enough to immortalize. 

Previous to the fifth century a.D., the Vandals 
of Africa had made occasional incursions into the 
island, though none of great consequence. Their 
pretensions, however, grew vastly after the death 
of Valentinian III. in a.p. 435. Sardinia was 
already, through the action of the Cagliaritan St. 
Lucifer, widely known for its orthodoxy in matters 
of faith. This also may have impelled the Arians 
of Africa to persecute the island, as they had already 
persecuted the orthodox Christians of their own 
land. Their raids in Sardinia were constant, and 
their superiority over the almost moribund forces 
of the empire so emphatic, that they had a viceroy 
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in the island, while yet it was a part of the empire. 
It was about this time (circa 525 a.v.) that the ship- 
load of bishops, exiled from Africa, took refuge in 
Cagliari, accompanied by the body of St. Augustine, 
which treasure the city cherished for two precious 
centuries. 

Under the great Justinian, Sardinia was for a 
few years longer re-secured to the empire. The con- 
dition of the island at this time was curious. The 
mountaineers were still pagan to the core in their 
superstitions—addicted to auspices, and worshipping 
idols of wood and stone. Whatever troubles might 
assail the rest of the island, they were indifferent to 
them. They lived extensively by pillaging the 
lowlanders; and it mattered little whether these 
lowlanders were natives, colonists from other parts 
of the empire, or raiders like themselves, anxious to 
settle down upon the fruits of their plunder. So 
late as A.D. 594, these untamed spirits were the 
subject of an imperial tax, which allowed them to 
practise pagan forms of worship; and though it 
is improbable they exerted themselves to pay such 
a tax, or any other, no wonder the ire of Gregory 
the Great was excited by so unenlightened a fiscal 
measure. This pope did much to try to convert 
the “ Barbaricini,” as the mountaineers of the dis- 
trict of Barbargia were called; and he urged the 
more influential of the resident Sardes to do what 
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they could with these uncouth pagans. But they 
could do little at that time. Ospitone, the leader 
of the Barbaricini, was indeed converted; but he 
was straightway left to his own resources when 
his obdurate followers heard of his conversion. 


3. SARDINIA UNDER NatTIVE KINGS. 


About A.D. 690, one Marcellus was President of 
Sardinia under the Emperor Justinian II. Perceiv- 
ing how weak the empire had become, he revolted 
against his master, and, aided by his captain-general, 
Ausenius, crowned himself King of Sardinia. 

But instead of diplomatically gaining the affec- 
tions of the Sardes, no sooner was Marcellus an 
irresponsible ruler than he began to play the despot. 
Discontent was soon rife in the land. This swelled 
to rage, and a resolve to depose the tyrant. A 
pretext occurred in the unjust imprisonment of the 
son-in-law of one Gialetus, a notable Sarde. The 
people took arms; there was a short, bloody struggle 
in Cagliari; Marcellus and Ausenius were slain ; 
and, for the first time in: her history, Sardinia was 
independent, and free to govern herself as she 
pleased. 

With acclamation, the people now made Gialetus 
king of the whole island. This he divided into four 
departments of nearly equal size, appointing his 
three brothers to be his viceroys in the three sections 
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of Arborea in the west, Torres in the north-west, 
and Gallura in the north-east; while he retained 
for himself the most important province, that of 
Cagliari. 

But not even a king of Sardinia could effectually 
guide the fortunes of this unhappy land in the 
direction of national felicity. Again and again 
during the thirty years of Gialetus’ reign (if 
“reign” it may be termed), the Saracens swept 
over the land. For ten years of the thirty they 
actually settled in Sardinia, as if they had really 
conquered it. They killed and enslaved the people, 
ravaged the country of its wealth, and defiled its 
churches. In the last year of this reign, they put 
the crowning-stone upon their evil deeds by be- 
reaving Cagliari of the body of St. Augustine, which 
they sold to the Lombards as so much valuable 
merchandise. This, the chroniclers say, broke the 
heart of the king, Gualetus I., and the forlorn 
kingdom passed to his son. 

Until the tenth century, Sardinia assumed to be 
an Integral monarchy. The four divisions of the 
kingdom were subservient to the heirs of the first 
king, who ruled at Cagliari, But never was there 
a more melancholy satire upon the word “king” 
than that afforded by the condition of Sardinia 
throughout these two centuries. The records are 
composed of brief chronicles telling only how in 
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such a year the Saracens landed in devasting hordes, 
of the destruction they wrought, and of battles 
between them and the Sardes, in which now the 
Sardes and now the Saracens were victorious. 

It was a period of unexampled test of national 
spirit, and well the Sardes bore it. Even to this 
day, one may see in the compact nature of the 
villages of Sardinia, in their strong or sequestered 
situation, and in the architecture of the very houses 
themselves, the legacy of caution and care bequeathed 
by one generation of Sardes to another. At any 


1?? 


moment, the cry of “ The Saracens!” might have been 
anticipated in almost any part of the island. The 
isolated house was of course doomed. One may still 
go far in the island, and find no single habitation 
more than a hundred yards distant from another. 

The Sardes were more valorous than the Corsi- 
cans under this trial. Of these we read that ten 
thousand fled from their island, to implore the pro- 
tection of the pope. But the pope could not save 
them. The Sardes, on the other hand, though they 
clung to their homesteads, weapons in couch, were 
at this time in a state of moral degradation that the 
pope could by no means sanction. In the thick of 
their struggles, Gregory ,1V. sent two priests to 
rebuke them for their incestuous habits. 
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4. SARDINIA UNDER THE JUDGES. 


The word giudice was used in Sardinia from 
the tenth century as a synonym for “king.” The 
judge had regal power. He was assisted in the 
government of his realm by a court, consisting of 
the leading ecclesiastics and principal laity, who, 
collectively, were called the Sauvii del Re e della 
Curia. As well as one can determine, through the 
mist of so many past centuries, it appears that, as a 
rule, neither the judges nor the barons of Sardinia 
grossly misused their power to oppress the common 
people. It would, however, be better to confine this 
eulogy to the judges of Sarde birth. Those who 
hailed from Pisa were certainly, thanks to the spirit 
of the times and their own necessities, more likely 
to exercise a tyrannous than a benign rule over a 
nation of aliens. 

We have seen that when Sardinia acquired a 
semblance of independence, she established a king at 
Cagliari, and that this king nominated viceroys for 
the other three sections of the kingdom. These 
viceroys are regarded indifferently as judges, or 
representatives of the general sovereign. The era 
of the judges, therefore, begins earlier in the three 
provinces than in the province of Cagliari. 


Briefly, it may be said that, in Cagliari, there 
were kings from 687 to 950, and judges from 950 
5 
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to 1268; that in the provinces of Torres, Gallura, 
and Arborea, the judges continued respectively from 
687 to 1272, from 687 to 1300, and from 687 
to 1410. When the last Judge of Cagliari died 
in 1258, his province was divided into three parts 
by the Pisans, who then had the pre-eminence in 
the island. One part went to the existing Judge 
of Arborea, and another to the Judge of Gallura, a 
Visconti; both judges being continentals in the 
Pisan interest. As for the remaining third, it was 
portioned between two brothers of the Gherardesca 
family, one being that Ugolino who died so lament- 
able a death in a tower of Pisa, and whom Dante 
shows us with his teeth fast in the neck of his foe, 
the Archbishop Ruggiero. This disintegration of the 
judgeship of Cagliari is an example of what later 
befell the other provinces of Torres and Gallura. 
Arborea lingered long after the death of the other 
three native principalities; and the noblest epochs of 
Sardinian history centre around the final decades of 
the existence of the judges in this western province. 

One short break in the chain of judges of the 
three provinces (1022-1038) ought to be mentioned, 
since it marked the beginning of Pisan interfer- 
ence, which was to end in Pisa’s usurpation of 
the whole island. From the first years of the 
eleventh century, the Saracens again gave the island 
no peace. Under Museto, a merciless prince, who 
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was wont to build living men into the walls of 
his cities, they were so victorious that they not 
only settled in the north of Sardinia for a while, 
as of yore, but thence sailed to Pisa, to beard 
that potent republic from its own river-sides. The 
Sardes besought the Pisans to relieve them from 
this scourge. They also prayed to “our lord the 
pope” and to the Genoese. Partly as a result of 
this, the Pisans and Genoese joined their forces, © 
and drove the Saracens south, slaughtering them in 
such numbers that they never afterwards returned. 
The consequence of this victory was clear. Both 
Pisa and Genoa conceived that in beating the 
Saracens they had earned Sardinia. But the Pisans 
resented the idea that Genoa had any claim on the 
island. The two republics therefore quarrelled about 
the spoil, as they were destined later to quarrel a 
thousand other times. Eventually, the Genoese 
were satisfied with portable plunder, while Pisa 
annexed the provinces of Torres, Gallura, and Arbo- 
rea, and set Pisans in the seats of the judges. For 
sixteen years these intruders maintained their posi- 
tion; but in 1038 Parasone III., the native Judge 
of Cagliari, marched north with his men, and de- 
posed them all. 

Thenceforward, however, the Pisans and Genoese 
had ever to be reckoned with as either professed 
friends or foes of Sardinia. The Genoese were the 
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more powerful in the north of the island; the Pisans 
in the south. But this fair division of influence by 
no means hindered the two republics from pitting 
themselves against each other, year after year, urged 
by a greed of each other’s acquisitions. The Sardes, 
in the mean while, lived as best they could, and were 
mulcted in tribute for their judges, for the Pisans 
and Genoese, and also to satisfy a third aspirant for 
sovereignty in the land—the Pope of Rome. So 
early as 1108, the Judge of Cagliari engaged to 
pay annually to Pisa a pound of pure gold and 
a shipload of salt; while in 1166 the Judge Pietro, 
of the same province, humbled himself before Genoa 
in the absurd donation, yearly, of two glassfuls of 
pepper, two barrels of wine, and some bread. 

Amid the coil into which Sarde history entangles 
itself during the Middle Ages, it is hard to know 
whether one ought more to pity the Sardes or 
anathematize the rapacious continentals who kept 
the land distraught. But the Pisans seem the more 
respectable of the intruders. They were not so keen 
as the Genoese in putting bonds of commercid? 
servitude upon the crippled country. There is an 
instance in which two native leaders contested with 
each other for the judgeship of Arborea. They 
agreed to ask Genoa’s representative in the province 
to arbitrate between them. The Genoese was not 
slow to profit by kis opportunity. He ruled that one 
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half of the revenue of the province should belong 
to the republic he represented, and the other half 
be divided between the two aspirants for the judge- 
ship. This unconscionable verdict well shows in 
what light Genoa viewed the island. 

A most grave factor in the subsequent fortunes 
of Sardinia must not be passed over in a casual 
manner. I mean the pope, in his capacity of tem- 
poral prince. Wily in the extreme were the ma- 
neeuvres by which the various successors of St. Peter 
drew their fingers round the island; so that, in the 
end, although Pisa might claim the right of posses- 
sion by conquest, there was no disputing the superior 
papal claims by virtue of bequest. The least serious 
of the pope’s pretensions was based upon the 
assumption that Sardinia, as originally a part of the 
Roman empire, lapsed to Rome from the time of 
the Byzantine empire’s decrepitude. Yet it was on 
the strength of this pretension that Louis V. of 
France, as a successor of Charlemagne, considered 
himself lord of Sardinia. 

There is a singular letter extant, addressed by 
the pope to Onroco, Bishop of Arborea, empowering 
him to seize the property of all the clergy in his 
diocese who refused to shave. This is a small 
matter; but the following humble statement of a 
judge of Cagliari (circa 1089) marks more con- 
siderably the progress of papal assertion in the 
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land: “I, Constantine, king and judge, in atone- 
ment for mine and my forefathers’ misdoings, con- 
fess that I wish to abandon the evil ways of my 
antecedents, and of the other princes of Sardinia, 
2.€. their concubinage, homicide, and incest. I leave 
the Church full liberty to consecrate its own bishops 
and priests; and from this day I promise to pay 
regularly the tithes and first-fruits of the Church.” 

In the thirteenth century, by which time mon- 
asteries had uprisen over the land like so many 
mushrooms,* and the criminality of the various 
princes in Sardinia was simply immeasurable, the 
nail is driven home. Priestly influence and papal 
craft have then emphatically elevated the pope into 
the position of suzerain of Sardinia. 

First, we learn from Muratori how Ugo I., Judge 
of Arborea, declares himself the faithful and obedient 
servant of St. Peter and the Roman Church; acknow- 
ledges that his province belongs to the pontiff, from 
whom he receives the investiture of 1t; agrees to 
pay an annual tribute for it, and to defend the 
apostolic seat whenever he may be called upon; and, 
finally, grants the absolute surrender of his realm 
to Rome, in case of failure of posterity. 

Next, Benedetta, the daughter of the first Pisan 


* According to Manno, there were one hundred and fourteen 
conventual establishments in the twelfth century, representing 
about two thousand three hundred individuals living on the 
bounty of their brethren. 
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Judge in Cagliari (William of Massa), inheriting the 
throne, also swears fealty to Rome. Further, she 
binds her successors not to marry without the pope’s 
consent; she assures a treatment of exceptional 
honour to papal legates; she debars from the throne 
the heir who neglects to take oath of fealty to 
Rome and has not received the standard of sove- 
reignty from the hands of the pope; and, like Ugo 
of Arborea, she assigns her realm to Rome in the 
event of failure of direct issue. 

Lastly, in 1236, the reversion of the united 
judgeships of Torres and Gallura is in hike manner 
assigned to the Holy Father by Ubaldo the Pisan 
and Adelasia his wife; the former having received 
Gallura as a marriage portion from his father-in-law, 
Mariano, the judge of both Torres and Gallura, and 
subsequently acquiring Torres also after the death 
of his youthful brother-in-law, Barisone, the suc- 
cessor of Mariano. The boy was cruelly murdered ; 
and it is at least likely that, in this age of blood- 
shed, Ubaldo was himself concerned in the crime. 

It was upon the strength of these various con- 
cessions that, a century afterwards, when the time 
seemed fit, the pope ceded his rights (as they were 
called) to the King of Arragon, who, on his part, 
put Sicily at the disposal of Rome. Thus the papacy 
trafficked profitably in shadows. And a chivalrous 


monarch was found willing to give an assured estate 
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for the dubious privilege of being permitted to enter 
upon a war which might end in conquest, but 
which would unquestionably, in the mean time, entail 
grievous chances of ruin and loss of life. 

A volume were necessary even for a laconic 
epitome of the perpetual internecine strife which 
reigned in Sardinia during the time of her judges. 
The nobles of Pisa and Genoa (the Visconti, Gherar- 
desca, Doria, Malespini, Lamberti, and others), who 
came to Sardinia to hunt for principalities, had no 
scruples about the methods to adopt. They were 
allies so long as alliances served them. Afterwards, 
they were as ready to cut each other’s throats for the 
sake of a castle or a few additional square miles of 
mountain, as formerly to tilt side by side. 

There is romance enough in this epoch of Sarde 
history to furnish a romancer with material for a 
life’s work. But I have space only to say a word 
or two about a single such hero of romance. 

When Ubaldo, the Pisan judge, and joint inheritor 
with his wife of Torres and Gallura, died in 1238, 
Pope Gregory IX. was not slow to regard the rich 
and youthful widow <Adelasia as a person whom 
it behoved him to attach to his interests by a new 
alliance. He therefore proposed to her a marriage 
with one of his nephews. The Emperor Frederic II., 
hearing of this, made his own plans. He conceived 
that his claims upon Sardinia were de jure at least 
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as good as those of the papacy. Thanks to the 
curious action of a judge of Arborea in 1165 (which 
will be referred to later in detail), these claims had 
a seal of veracity set upon them. The emperor now, 
therefore, proposed to annex Sardinia to the other 
lands in the Ghibelline interest by the alliance of a 
member of his own family with this desirable widowed 
sovereign. 

The husband whom Frederic on his part proposed 
to Adelasia was Enzio, his natural son by Bianca 
Lanza. Enzio was born in 1225, and when only 
twelve years old made a début as a soldier which 
astonished and delighted his sire. Adelasia seems 
to have been won by the lad’s reputation for valour. 
The marriage was arranged, and duly solemnized ; 
Enzio being at the time no more than fourteen. 
Straightway when he heard of it, Gregory IX. ex- 
communicated the emperor, introducing the marriage 
as one of various reasons for his anathema. Enzio, 
however, none the less assumed the title of King of 
Sardinia, which was his only by right of superiority 
in force over the other two provinces of the land. 
He also took a step not so excusable; indeed, incom- 
prehensible in a boy of fourteen, unless he acted 
under his father’s guidance. He incarcerated his 
wife in a strong castle of Gallura, and then, leaving 
the realm in other hands, left Sardinia to return to 
his father’s army. 
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At the age of fifteen, we now find this prodigy of 
boyhood acting as vicar-general of the empire in 
Italy. His armies he leads to conquest against the 
best forces of Rome. Nor is he less fortunate at 
sea; for in 1241, with the imperial fleet he engages 
the ships of Genoa, freiglted with ecclesiastics of high 
rank on their way to Rome, and utterly defeats them, 
taking an enormous booty and some four thousand 
prisoners. If one may, with fair reason, ascribe the 
old pope’s death to the popular cause, the news of 
this terrible blow, it is certainly singular that a boy 
of sixteen is to bear the responsibility of Gregory 
TX.’s last sigh, in the hundredth year of his age. 

For the next eight years, Enzio continues to be 
the champion Ghibelline. He was excommunicated 
in 1247 by Innocent IV., who “accompanied the 
ceremony with such horrible imprecations, as made 
the ears of the bystanders to tingle.” But at 
length his meteoric public career came to a sudden 
end in 1249 by his defeat, and his capture by the 
overjoyed Guelphs as a prisoner without price. 
Amid the shouts of the populace, he was led in 
triumph through the streets of Bologna, a youth 
of but four and twenty, with the experience of a 
lifetime. The remaining twenty years of his exist- 
ence were spent in confinement. But he was not 
without solace in his prison. His noble appearance 
(with “golden locks falling in rich curls to his 
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waist’), and his gentle manners during his passage 
through Bologna as a captive, had gained for him 
the affection of many a warm heart. Among his 
sympathizers was one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished maidens of Bologna. This fair girl 
did not hide her love. She and Enzio met; for 
though his captivity was secure, it was not hard. 
They met again and again, and it is believed that 
their intercourse originated the noble house of 
Bentivoglio. Love and poetry (with which he 
amused himself) in a measure alleviated the tedium 
of his days. But it was no doubt well with him 
when at length he died, on March 15, 1272, the 
anniversary of his father’s death, and the birthday 
of the fair Lucia Viadagli, who had so sweetened 
the dolorous second half of his turbulent career. 


5. Tue SPANIARDS IN SARDINIA. 


One can do little more than suggest the various 
phases of Sardinia’s history in so condensed a sum- 
mary as this. Carthage, Greece, Rome, the Saracens, 
Pisans, and Genoese, have each and all possessed the 
island, tormented it, and been forced to surrender it. 

We now come to the régime of Spain. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, it 
was evident that the power of Pisa was declining. 
Pisans were then predominant in Sardinia; but 
they were independent of their native republic— 
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neither bound to help her in her need, nor looking 
to her for aid in their own times of need. Their 
position was thus rendered none the less precarious 
by their parental city’s debility. The Genoese were 
more and more assertive. Not content with the 
possession of Corsica, and many a fair principality 
in Northern Sardinia, they ravaged the coasts of the 
latter island, east and west, and held the mastery 
of the sea. From one such trip of pillage they 
returned with a booty of one hundred and twenty 
thousand golden florins. Later, they had so great 
a store of Pisan captives in their prisons that the 
saying was current, “ To see Pisa, you must go to 
Genoa.” 

It was at this contingency that the pope bartered 
with the King of Arragon his claims upon Sardinia 
for the control of Sicily. In 1297, the contract 
was solemnly confirmed at Rome. The Spaniard 
recelved investiture of the island (with Corsica 
also), and in acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the papal power, he promised to pay the pope 
an annual tribute of two thousand marks of silver. 
The astuteness of his Holiness was really outmatched 
by the curious simplicity of the submissive Spaniard. 

When the Pisans of Sardinia knew what was 
impending over them, they at once looked to their 
only serviceable weapon in such a dilemma—their 
exchequer. They succeeded in deferring the evil 
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day by a present to his Majesty of Arragon, of 
three galleys heavily burthened with money of their 
own minting in Iglesias, the capital of Sardinia’s 
mining district. 

But a score of years later they were again and 
irresistibly confronted with the same peril. In the 
mean time, with blind impolicy, they had estranged 
from them the very people who alone might have 
fortified them against an invasion. The Judge of 
Arborea (already the most powerful in the island) 
had been prodigiously angered by their summons 
upon him from Cagliari for a fine of ten thousand 
florins and a cession of territory, on the allegation 
that he was the illegitimate son of the late judge. 
Him James of Arragon soon attached to his side. 
When further it was known that the king had 
obtained the alliance of the Genoese of the north, 
it was clear that Sardinia’s fortunes were to undergo 
a fresh mutation. 

A fleet of three hundred ships was amassed off 
the Spanish coast. All the chivalry of Arragon 
was assembled for this new expedition of conquest. 
The king and queen and the royal princes were 
present to give all possible glamour of encourage- 
ment to the warriors. And at the head of the 
army was young Alfonso, the crown prince. Him 
his royal father and mother exhorted in public 
before he embarked. He was conjured to remember 
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the glory of his ancestors, to be the first to throw 
himself against the foe, and never to be deaf to 
the voice of his counsellors. Finally, the king gave 
him a soldier’s benediction in the words, uttered 
thrice, in a loud voice: ‘ Conquer or die!” 

This was in 1323. In the following year, Don 
Alfonso was able to return to Barcelona to receive 
the embraces of his proud and delighted sire. The 
Pisans had been crushed in one short campaign. In 
the first battle, they and the native Sardes had 
charged so strenuously that the banners of Arragon 
all bit the dust, and it seemed as if Spain was to 
be swept from the island with equal vigour. But in 
that moment the royal leader rushed to the front, 
set his foot on the flag of Arragon, defended it, 
by his example revived the courage of his men, 
and, in the end, won a battle which resulted in 
the disorganization of the Pisan army, and the 
loss, on the field and in the neighbouring ponds, 
of some twelve hundred of their men. The same 
day, Arragon at sea beat the ships of the Pisans. 
The Spanish flag waved on the castle of Cagliari. 
The Pisan leader was dead of his wounds. And 
the Pisans, with prudent haste, surrendered the city, 
which, however, they were, for the time, allowed to 
hold asa feud of Arragon. No wonder Don Alfonso 
was welcomed in Barcelona with open arms and 


knightly praises. 
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But though the Pisans were crushed for ever, 
Sardinia was not yet a province of a kingdom of 
Spain. The Judge of Arborea was an ally, not a 
feudatory. The Genoese families of the Doria, 
Malespini, and others in the north had no thought 
of bowing the knee to Alfonso. Statecraft was 
then as powerless to win for Spain these other 
provinces, which represented by far the larger part 
of the island, as were Alfonso’s many warriors. 

Year after year, Arragon fought to enlarge her 
estate in Sardinia. The Genoese soon changed from 
allies to enemies, when they saw their own interest 
in the island endangered, and cities which were 
peopled with Genoese repeopled with Catalans. 
Don Alfonso died in 1336. In the same year died 
also Ugo, the Judge of Arborea. Mariano, the new 
judge, turned against Spain, and ravaged the Spanish 
' part of the island as mercilessly as the Saracens of 
old. Arragon had to seek other allies to resist this 
formidable troop of antagonists. Venice sent a 
fleet to join the Spanish fleet; and then we read 
of that tremendous blow to the power of the Genoese, 
when their navy under Grimaldi was broken and 
_ dispersed by the Catalans and the Venetians. The 
Spanish admiral fought with a profound realization 
of the hazards he incurred equally at the hands of 
Genoa and Venice. Thus, that the former might 
with the more assurance be overcome, he took care 
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to guard against the treachery of the Venetians by 
chaining their ships to his own. 

After many an informal skirmish between the 
Spaniards and the Sardes under Mariano, and the 
acquisition and loss in quick succession of city after 
city in the north of the island, in 1368 war was openly 
declared between Arborea and Arragon. The royal 
forces marched towards Oristano, the western capital. 
There they were furiously assailed by the Sardes, and 
shattered completely. Among the Spaniards at this 
time were two thousand five hundred infantry, horse, 
and bowmen, English mercenaries under an English 
adventurer named Walter. But though they did good 
service, they could not change the general adverse 
tendency of the campaign. Mariano drove the 
Spaniards from the north, perambulated the island 
with armed bands, and even besieged the castle of 
Cagliari. This in the fiftieth year of the occupa- 
tion by Spain of a realm which the pope conceived 
he might dispose of as he pleased ! 

Arborea was, at this epoch, in the heyday of its 
splendour and strength. Not that the court of the 
judge at Oristano was ever very sumptuous in its 
appointments; but it was never as now so large a 
place in the eyes of at least the south-western part 
of Europe. Mariano died in 1377, and his son Ugo 
was deemed a sufficiently potent prince to be baited 
by the pope of that time with an offer of the very 
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crown of Sardinia which Pope Boniface VIII. had sold 
to Arragon. And it was now that Charles of Anjou, 
brother of Charles V. of France, sent an embassy to 
the Judge of Arborea, asking the hand of Ugo’s 
daughter for his son, newly born; and not dreaming 
that so stately an offer would be received with the 
most emphatic scorn. 

We are indebted to the chroniclers for a circum- 
stantial account of this entertaining episode. The 
French envoys arrived late one day at Oristano, and 
presented themselves at the city gate, which was 
closed. Not without much parleying were they 
allowed to enter. They were led at once to the 
“palace,” where they found Ugo lying on a couch 
in a bare little room, wearing white leather top- 
boots of the native fashion. The judge received 
them coolly, and, without preface, began to reproach 
the Duke of Anjou for not keeping certain articles 
of a treaty in which they were both interested. 

“T am very displeased with your master,” said 
Ugo; and he stated the reasons of his displeasure so ° 
bluntly that the ambassadors cast anxious glances 
at each other. They replied that the duke’s letters, 
of which they were the bearers, would satisfy him 
in all particulars. | 

“Very well, then,” said Ugo. “Give me the 
letters and your credentials, and I will soon let you 
have an answer, and send you off.” 
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The letter contained proposals for a new treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, against the King 
of Arragon, whom Anjou sought to despoil of his 
realm. It also broached the matrimonial scheme. 

When he had considered awhile, Ugo re-sum- 
moned the ambassadors, 

“This proposition,” he said to them, “is but a 
new trick on your part. It is an absurd affair. My 
daughter is fit to marry, and your son is not yet a 
year old. I mean to marry my daughter during my 
lifetime, so that I may see her children, and find in 
them my comfort and my joy. .. .” 

As for the alliance, Ugo would have none of it. 

“The Arragonese and Catalans are my enemies. 
For the last fourteen years, on my own and my 
father’s behalf, I have warred honourably with them, 
unaided except by God and the Holy Virgin, my 
right, and my own subjects. This war will I con- 
tinue without other aid. I deceive no one; nor shall 
any one deceive me a second time. I need the help 
neither of the Duke of Anjou, who, having once 
perjured himself, is likely always to perjure him- 
self, nor of any other power. Let princes trick each 
other, since the game pleases them; but I will have 
nothing to do with them. I can defend and avenge 
myself alone. .. .” 

Nor was this the limit of the humiliation of the 
unhappy ambassadors. The following day they were 
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forced to hear what the people of Oristano them- 
selves thought about the matter. They were con- 
ducted, with none of the show of respect that was 
doubtless their agreeable due, into the courtyard 
of the palace, where a multitude of Ugo's subjects 
had been assembled. Here the Bishop of Arborea 
spake forth, as the mouthpiece of the judge, his 
master : “Good people, our lord the judge has sum- 
moned you hither to tell you about the Duke of 
Anjou’s infidelity, in the presence of his ambas- 
sadors.” The bishop dilated upon the duke’s fail- 
ings to the end. Then he turned to the sorrowful 
envoys, and said he was émpowered to bid them 
betake themselves to their ships that very day. The 
envoys protested that they were not used to such 
treatment. They demanded to see the judge him- 
self. The utmost favour they could obtain, however, 
was an invitation to dine in the palace before they 
left Oristano. The dinner was prandium pessimum, 
and they ate it mesti et dolentes. Afterwards, with- 
out being indulged with further audience of the 
judge, they were escorted out of the city for good 
and all. Their humiliation was entire when they 
found that they had to submit to have their baggage 
rigorously examined, and to pay for the provisions 
they required for their voyage home. 

This sturdy native prince of Sardinia met with 
a tragic end. He and his daughter (the bride whom 
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the shrewd Charles of Anjou had destined for his 
baby son) were in 1383 cruelly assassinated by men 
in the pay of the Arragonese. But his death opened 
the way to the judgess whose fame as a warrior 
and legislator stands unrivalled in Sardinia. This 
was his sister Eleonora, whose pacific spirit was ill 
understood by the Arragonese. The latter thought 
their time had now come for the annexation of 
Arborea. But when Eleonora took up the sword, 
and at the head of her army opposed herself to the 
knights of Spain, then they found what manner of 
woman they had to cope with. When she died, in 
1403, Arborea was still an independent kingdom, 
though fourscore years had elapsed since Alfonso 
began the conquest of Sardinia for Arragon. 

Once again the King of Arragon sent an army 
into Sardinia; this time under his son the King of 
Sicily, a dashing young soldier. The Arragonese 
were successful; but the King of Sicily died when 
the battle was won. There was no longer a judge of 
Arborea worthy to be regarded as the impersonation 
of Sarde valour and independence. And thus, in 1410, 
the existing judge resigned his realm, and became 
Marquis of Oristano under Spain, instead of sove- 
reign of Arborea. In 1421, Alfonso V. called together 
in Cagliari the national parliament, or stamento (to 
which the three orders of the Church, the nobles, and 
the burghers, in three separate chambers, sent their 
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representatives) ; and at last Sardinia was considered 
to be wholly and incontestably Spanish. 

Until 1479, Sardinia belonged to the kingdom 
of Arragon exclusively; but in that year, by the 
union of Arragon and Castile, it became a part of 
the greater monarchy of Spain. And it continued 
to be Spanish territory until, in 1708, during the 
War of Succession, Austria gained temporary posses- 
sion of it. 

The intervening three centuries were, on the 
whole, a time of tranquillity for the island. One 
memorable rebellion, in which the Marquis of Oris- 
tano took up arms against the viceroy, disturbed the 
monotony of peace. For three or four years, it then 
seemed as if the Spaniards would, after all, have to 
resign this island to its own strong will. But 
eventually the rebel marquis was overcome, and his 
adherents slain, imprisoned, and dispersed. 

The Spanish rule was not a tyranny. Such 
devout Catholics as the Sardes were not subjects to 
be persecuted. Annually, the island sent its tribute 
of seventy thousand or one hundred thousand dollars 
to Madrid, and annually received courteous thanks 
for its offering. What Spain could do for the good 
of the island without inordinate effort, it did. In 
1459, the barons were enjoined to exact no new 
impositions from their vassals; to treat them kindly ; 
and to leave them free to sell the products of their 
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lands. To Philip II. are due the towers of defence 
which dot the littoral of the island; and many an 
alarm has since proceeded from these towers, enabling 
the villagers far and wide to unite in opposition 
against the pirates of Algiers or Tunis, or to fly to the 
mountains in escape from them. A useful decree was 
that of the parliament of 1603, whereby it was made 
imperative upon vassals inhabiting districts where 
the wild olive trees abounded to graft ten trees every 
year; the property thus acquired being partitioned 
between themselves and their lords, who, on their 
side, were bound to erect mills for the crushing of 
the olives. Remarkable also was an injunction of 
the seventeenth century upon the viceroy and the 
magistrates to visit the prisons weekly—‘“ in order 
that the sight of the wretches there confined might 
kindle the humanity of the judges.” It had been 
better still if the motive of such visitation had been 
broadened to include the interests of the unhappy 
criminals themselves. The prisons of Sardinia were 
notorious for their horrible condition down to our 
own times. 

On the other hand, the defects of the Spanish 
administration of the island were of the conventional 
kind, due to Spanish inertia. So long as the island 
annually transmitted its tribute to Spain, all was 
well with it in the esteem of the sovereigns and 
statesmen of Madrid. But nothing was done to 
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increase its material welfare. Roads were not made; 
and so far from promoting the commerce of the 
island, speculators from other lands were allowed 
to purchase monopolies of its trade and industry, to 
the manifest detriment of the Sardes. The Inquisi- 
tion was of course established in Sardinia; and by 
its claim to exempt its agents from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts, a new and fertile source of abuses 
was opened for the injury of the country. In five 
villages of a single district, there were as many as 
five hundred persons thus at liberty to laugh in the 
face of the law. Add to these various incidents of 
maladministration an intense but narrow feeling of 
rivalry between the chief cities of the land (the 
outcome of such a government), which led one city 
to forbid its citizens to have intercourse with the 
citizens of another city, and so blinded the dignitaries 
of Sassari, the second city in Sardinia, to a sense of 
national honour, that they did not scruple to burn 
a record among their archives simply because 
therein the Archbishop of Cagliari was named as the 
primate of the island; and it will be apparent that 
a nation may sometimes pay too dearly for a long 
epoch of tranquillity, when this is of a kind that 
tends to commercial lassitude, and the vices, social 
and political, that breed from stagnation of spirit. 
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6. SARDINIA ANNEXED TO SAVOY. 


The fate of Sardinia was again indeterminate for 
the ten years between 1708 and 1718. In the 
former year, the Austrians took possession of Cag- 
liari ; and in the latter year, by the Treaty of London, 
the Duke of Savoy was endowed with the island, 
and the accompanying title of King of Sardinia. This 
transference was officially consummated on the 9th 
of August, 1720, when the viceroy, St. Remy, in the 
name of his master Vittorio Amadeo II., received from 
Spain the resignation of its claims upon the island. 

The Sardes seem to have accepted their new 
sovereign with philosophical indifference. It were 
vain for them to object to the change; and so, 
although they were Spanish to the core in their 
manners and sympathies, they gave the Piedmontese 
governors little or no trouble. The latter were indeed 
wisely instructed to proceed softly in all innovations, 
in order that the people might not be aware of the 
changes that were inevitable in their government. 
The ancient ceremonies of the Spanish times and 
the Spanish language were also to fall into gradual 
disuse. As a result of this policy, there are still 
parts of Sardinia in which Castilian is better under- 
stood than Italian, or than the Sarde dialect spoken 
generally throughout the land. 
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- When we view the results of this mutation of 
government as a whole, it is impossible not to be 
surprised at their triviality. I refer only to the 
century which immediately followed the cession 
to Piedmont. With the French Revolution, light 
suddenly broke upon this most archaic of islands; 
and since then Sardinia herself is revolutionized. 

Not that the viceroys lacked the will to reform. 
They compiled schedules of abuses, sent troops by 
battalions into the mountains to suppress the 
brigands, who threatened to terrorize the entire 
island, and brought a shipload of learned professors 
from the Continent, that the people might “read 
upon the brows of their new teachers their future 
progresses.” Somehow, in spite of the best en- 
deavours of the best of viceroys (chief among them 
the Marquis of Rivarolo), Sardinia remained in 
a state close akin to national degradation. It could 
hardly, in fact, have been otherwise, Sardinia being 
what she was. For the Sardes were still in a condi- 
tion of vassalage, which made them infinitely less 
solicitous of the privileges which attach to a life of 
freedom, and the benefits that proceed from an en- 
lightened government, than anxious in no way 
to offend their feudal lords or the hard licentious 
agents who stood between them and their masters. 
Everything combined to keep them fast in their 
ancient slough of ignorance, helplessness, and abject 
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superstition. The country priests were, as a rule, 
the most credulous of men. They traded on the 
ignorance of their flocks, and cringed to their tem- 
poral superiors. The barons themselves were the 
pupils of the Jesuits; and they had the power to 
cast any one of their luckless vassals into the 
noisome dungeons, which, even within the last hun- 
dred years, were as essential a part of their castles 
as the wine-cellars or the stables. The following is a 
sample of the training to which the minds of these 
feudal lords were subjected. It is an extract from a 
Jesuit book of instruction then much in vogue :— 

“Picture to yourself hell as a place full of fire. 
Compel yourself to hear the groans and shrieks and 
curses which proceed from amid the crackling of its 
flames; try to smell the stench of the sulphur, the 
pitch, and the fumes of putrefaction which ascend 
from it; endeavour to taste the bitterness of the 
tears of the sinners; imagine what must be the 
sensation of the heat of hell-fire.” 

Little or nothing of sterling good was likely to 
percolate through intellects choked with such nauseous 
nutriment. We may in so far, therefore, excuse the 
barons of Sardinia, whether residentiary or absent, 
that they were for so long a time so fatal an obstruc- 
tion to the welfare of their miserable vassals. The 
latter had few aspirations like our aspirations ; nor, 
when he was called upon to go on all-fours in the 
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mire of the fields to provide his master with a con- 
venient seat in his weariness, did the serf conceive 
that he was wronged in a manner that set him below 
the beasts of his yard. And this, too, at a time 
when France was severing the necks of her aristo- 
crats by the score a day! 

It was at this moment that a national poet 
(Mannu) uprose, and interpreted the dim thoughts 
that traversed the dull minds of his fellow-Sardes. 
The following verses are a better description of life 
in Sardinia at the end of the last century than the 
most earnest and industrious historian could set 
forth :— 

“Strive to moderate your tyranny, barons; or 
else, by my life, you will be brought low upon the 
ground. Already is war declared against your 
assumptions, and the patience of the people begins 
to waver. 

“Look to it, for a fire is kindling against you ; 
look to it, for it is no light matter, and that with 
which you are charged is true; look to it, for the 
heavens threaten a storm. OQ ill-advised race, listen 
to my voice! ... 

“The people who were sunk in deep lethargy 
have at length awakened; they see themselves in 
chains, and suffering the penalty of their ancient 
indolence. Feudality! a law opposed to true philo- 
sophy.... 
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“For a few thousand lire, and sometimes for 
nothing, how many towns and villages are enslaved 
for ever; and thousands of persons serve a single 
tyrant! Poor human race! Poor Sarde people! ... 

“The Sarde is born subject to a thousand en- 
forcements: tributes and payments to his lord in 
cattle and labour; in money and produce: he pays 
for pasturage and he pays for seed.* 

“Q poor wretched villagers, work, work, to 
maintain so many pampered steeds in the city; 
to you they leave the straw, they themselves reap 
the grain, and eve and morn think only how to 
indulge themselves. .. . 

“His lordship the baron rises at eleven, goes 
from his bed to his dinner, from his dinner to the 
card-table, and thence to amuse himself with making 
love; and when it begins to darken, the theatre, the 
dance, and gaiety. 

‘How differently does the vassal spend his 
hours! Before the dawn he is in the fields; there 
is wind, snow on the mountains, and a burning sun 
in the plain. O wretched one, how can you bear 1t! 

“ With the spade and the plough he toils all the 
day; at noon he dines on bread: better fed is the 
baron’s dog in town, if it is the kind that they carry 
in the lap... . 

“Heaven will not always let wickedness be 


* 7.e. for the privilege to sow seed. 
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triumphant; the world is now reforming things 
that work amiss; the feudal system cannot last 


much longer. .. . My Sardes, arouse yourselves! 
and follow this guide. 


“This, O people, is the hour to eradicate abuses. 
Down with evil customs! down with despotism! 
war! war to selfishness! and war to oppressors! 
Now is the time to abase these petty tyrants. ... 

“‘ Now that the thread is spun, ‘tis time for you 
to weave; beware lest your repentance come too 


late: when the wind is with you, that is the time to 
winnow. * 


Almost at the same time that this poem was sung 
throughout the land, the Sardes did actually unite 


* As a specimen of the Sarde language, the two first stanzas 
of this piece of verse may be given : 


‘“Procurade moderare, 
Barones, sa tirannia ; 
Chi si no, pro vida mia, 
Torrades a pe in terra. 
Declarada est gia sa gherra 
Contra de sa prepotenzia, 
FE cominzat sa passienzia 
In su populu a faltare. 


“ Mirade, chi est azendende 
Contra de bois su fogu: 
Mirade, chi no est giogu, 
Chi sa cosa audat de veras: 
Mirade, chi sas aeras 
Minettana temporale, 
Zente consizada male! 
Iscultade sa boghe mia!” 
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in insurrection. They were leavened into revolt 
by emissaries from France, and by a sense of their 
own wrongs. But they had no quarrel with their 
king as a man. When the Piedmontese who held 
the chief offices in Sardinia had been expelled from 
the island, and Sardes put in their places, they 
offered a loyal hand of refuge to their sorrowful 
sovereion, Carlo Emanuele IV.; and in 1799 he 
came to Sardinia as to the only remaining province 
of his disintegrated realm. It was this simple mis- 
guided monarch who, three years later, with an 
effort, could write to Napoleon in these terms: “‘ We 
confide in you, and in your love of peace; and we 
pray God to have you in his holy and honoured 
keeping.” That same year he abdicated the phantom 
of a throne that remained to him; even as Vittorio 
Amadeo had abdicated in 1730, and as Carlo Alberto 
in 1849 had yet to abdicate. These princes of Savoy 
had grave cause to upbraid themselves for their 
inefficiency as rulers; but the Jesuits who set their 
mark upon them in the days of their youth were 
really responsible for their failure. 

When, in 1814, Vittorio Emanuele, the successor 
of Carlo Emanuele, sought to bring his realm into 
order once again, he profited in no degree by the 
lesson of the preceding twenty years. His chief 
minister counselled him to “buy an old state calendar 
for 1790,” and restore matters to their condition at 
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that time. Advice so clear and congenial was 
welcomed; and so, among other hardships _per- 
petuated, the feudalism of Sardinia was included. 

Carlo Alberto, in 1836, had the courage to face 
this old grievance, and the tact to make capital out 
of what seemed to be a redress of it. His edict of 
liberation of that year was concise and full :— 

“From the day of publication of the present edict 
is altogether suppressed in our kingdom of Sardinia 
the exercise of feudal jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
and of every other right dependent on it, by what- 
ever title it may be possessed ; the feudal jurisdiction 
being thus revoked and united to our royal juris- 
diction.” 

But, in effect, though with better intentions than 
he was likely to get credit for, the king, by thus 
constituting himself feudal lord of the whole island, 
and by taking to his own exchequer the feudal dues 
which had previously been paid to the barons, set 
himself before the eyes of the people, not as a 
deliverer, but as the personal embodiment of the 
very tyranny he proposed to remove. The barons 
were bought out of their feudal holdings on terms 
highly favourable to them. The royal exchequer, 
to bear these disbursements, demanded increase of 
taxation. And the people of Sardinia, who had been 
called upon to rejoice that they were no longer 
vassals in the old hateful sense of the word, found 
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themselves in a worse case, from a pecuniary stand- 
point, than before their liberation. Was it wonder- 
ful that their loyalty thereafter became tainted; that 
when this beneficent sovereign travelled in the 
island in 1843 he was greeted with cries of ‘ Bread 
and justice!” instead of the usual acclamation of 
“ Viva it Re!” and that when, yet again, in 1848, 
France sent abroad the note of revolution, the Sardes, 
without hesitation this time, took up the shout of 
‘ Liberty!” and forthwith proceeded to break down 
fences, uproot vines, and burn olive trees to signify 
the ardour of their discontent? Perhaps Sardinia 
was never In @ more critical situation than at this 
time, when, with anarchy threatening on all sides, 
the viceregal exchequer at Cagliari came to have 
but eighty francs at the king’s disposal. The abdi- 
cation of Carlo Alberto, in 1849, placed Vittorio 
Emanuele II. upon the throne, and ended the brief 
line of the Savoy kings of Sardinia. 

Sardinia’s vicissitudes since she has been a part 
of the kingdom of Italy need no very exact narrative. 
She has developed with Italy. Feudalism was at 
last, in 1856, wholly abolished. A system of national 
roads of the most praiseworthy kind has done more 
to enlighten and benefit the land than all the edicts 
issued from Spain and Piedmont during five entire 
centuries. With an increase of education (in 1870, in 


the Cagliari province eighty per cent. of the people 
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were illiterate), and a keener sense of her resources 
in agriculture, viniculture, and commerce, Sardinia 
is likely to gain that monotonous highway of pros- 
perity, which it is accounted a nation’s greatest 
happiness to reach. The future may then atone to 
her for her pitiful past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Travelling in Sardinia—Alternative methods—The virtues of 


vagabondage—The rule of chance—An old inn—Quartu— _ 


Sarde buildings—Flamingoes as spectacles and viands— 
Solitude of the mountains—The cantoniere—The Church 
of S. Priam—Festa churches—The love of the Sardes for 
quasi-religious gala days—Kcclesiastical wealth in the 
island—Malaria—Exaggerations—Carboni on the tntem- 
perie—Remedies and _ preventives—Superstitions—The 
distribution of doctors—Witches and doctors—Accaba- 
dura—Sardonic laughter—Origin and significance of the 
term—In sight of the Flumendosa—S. Vito—A tranquil 
evening. 
THERE are at least two chief courses open to the 
Inquisitive traveller in Sardinia. He may petition 
his consul to aid him in his wanderings with a 
letter or two of recommendation. These letters, if 
shrewdly addressed, will save the wayfarer from all 
anxiety. Ife will be welcomed cordially by his 
entertainer, indulged with pleasures of the table 
and of the chase in a lordly manner, and at length 
despatched upon his way, with blessings and further 
missives of introduction. 
Nothing can be imagined more agreeable than 


an experience of this kind, assuming that the 
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traveller be willing to forget his own stereotyped 
habits of life, and to go with the baronial whims 
and customs of his friends. He will be received 
into the castles of men whose pedigree stretches 
back to the turbulent times when Arragon was 
making slow headway in the conquest of Sardinia. 
Their grandsires got these grants of lands to reward 
them for their valour. Amid such lords of the soil, 
the strangers will live an open-air life. Day after 
day he will be invited in quest of the deer, the 
wild boar, and the moufflon. The cortéye will be 
attended by a crowd of the baron’s dependents, each 
with a different kind of dog, and carrying sticks, 
guns, or knives indifferently. In this fashion they 
will make for the woods. The cries of men and 
the yelping of dogs soon proclaim that game is afoot. 
Shots follow fast upon one another. And in the 
evening, there will be a show of new antlers, mouffion 
heads, or foxes’ brushes, to add to the like orna- 
ments which deck the baronial walls. A dinner of 
the time of the Plantagenets, for its ferial lavishness, 
and for the carouse that may follow it, will bring 
this typical day to its close. 

The second course is less neasliiead It pro- 
poses to the traveller that he should go among the 
people as one of the people. His guide is to be 
@ common person, whose ordinary wits are to be 
made chargeable with the needs of victualling, ac- 
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commodation, and security during his wanderings. 
He is to be protected not at all from what slights 
and buffets Fortune proffers to the simple vagrant 
in such a land. Whether the sun shines or it rains, 
he must go forward. For his provision he trusts 
to the opulence or the poverty of the particular 
village in which he chances to be. The glass may 
rise to maccaroni, wild boar, lamb, and good wine; 
or fall, and stay steadily at dry bread, goats’ cheese, 
and distasteful wine. And the same with the roads. 
Instead of following the white highways driven by 
the Italian Board of Works into the recesses of the 
mountains, he elects to climb the hills and descend 
them by the old breakneck trails, which shall take 
him to remote hamlets still unconnected with the 
capital by daily posts, the diligence, or the telegraph 
wire. 

Well, in spite of the urgings of sensual inclina- 
tion, I chose the latter method of seeing something 
of Sardinia’s highlands. 

As usual, chance set the threads in order, and 
bid me weave if I would. It had been a hot day 
in Caghari, and the dust grievous. Seeking an 
asylum both from the sun and the grime, I entered 
a new restaurant near the sea, where the rooms 
were agreeably dark. When I had eaten and drunk, 
I had an altercation with the waiter about the price 
of the wines. It was a trivial matter, but there 
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seemed to be a preponderance of reason on my side. 
The argument was also enlivening. 

In this moment the defendant went to lay his 
plea before a gentleman seated near me, and with 
some gesticulation plainly petitioned for help in the 
affair. The gentleman was an Englishman, and at 
once entered the lists, with a ruling that convinced 
me of its equity although it was against me. Such 
was our introduction. 

Now, as good luck would have it, Mr. M—— 
was the very best person in the world whom at that 
time I could have met. I had resolved to go to 
the mountains of Barbargia. Mr. M—— was bent, 
not exactly thither, but in their direction, and by 
a route through which few strangers approach them. 
His description of the country, in the midst of which 
he lived, as the manager of a mine of antimony, was 
alluring. “Come with me, and you shall see the 
Sardes as they were two thousand ago! They are 
Italianized in Cagliari, but in Sarrabus an Italian 
is still a ‘continental,’ that is, a stranger regarded 
rather as an aggressor than a friend.” Very few 
such words sufficed to make me go heart and soul 
with my friend in his invitation; and we parted 
on the understanding that the next dawn should 
find us both at the office of the decrepit old green 
diligence which was to carry us fifty miles from 
the capital, When I had stayed a few days in 
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S. Vito, where my friend lived, it was easy to ride 
away from the high-road, and make for the moun- 
tains by the valley of the Flumendosa, Sardinia’s 
second river in size. 

There was rain that night in Caghari, an un- 
wonted blessing for which we were grateful when we 
were rumbling along the dustless thoroughfare. The 
start was made from an obsolete inn, Spanish in its 
architecture and its easy negligence. Don Quixote 
might have tilted in its courtyard. And even as the 
custom was four hundred years ago elsewhere in 
Europe, so here, in the nineteenth century, the build- 
ing was still designed so that the traveller could 
stable his horse under his own apartment ; the latter 
being as naked of comfort as a guest-room in a 
Turkish khan. From this quaint old place, then, 
with a score of picturesque nooks in it, we swayed 
and pitched through the Cagliari streets, and at 
length descended to the level of the Campidano. 
Here, for three or four rather tedious hours, we 
rattled along, by vineyards, and olives, and fig trees, 
until at length we were in a sterile land, hardly able 
to do more than grow a little barley among its stony 
soil, the detritus of the mountains towards which 
hourly we stepped the nearer. 

At the fourth milestone from Cagliari, we 
tarried a minute in the large village of Quartu 
(christened by the Romans), to drink a cup of wine 
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and wonder at the African cast of the place. It has 
sundry tall houses in divers colours; but mostly its 
buildings are low, squab-shaped, and of sun-dried 
bricks of mud. The dark hue of the Campidano 
villages, which are commonly of this material, is not 
disagreeable in this land of light; but the grotesque 
shapes of the prickly pear which here tower into the 
air amid the cottages seem to animate them weirdly. 

These mud bricks can hardly be praised as a 
substitute for clay. As a rule, indeed, they are 
robust enough for the warm south. But it has 
happened in a season of phenomenal wetness that the 
walls of the houses have absorbed moisture until 
they can hold together no longer. <A _ woeful 
collapse then occurs. It may be in the night-time. 
The unhappy Sarde, his wife and family, are sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the soft wings of their 
establishment. Men and women and furniture are 
held fast or even choked in the domestic quag. An 
entire street has been known thus to break down in 
the night, as if the houses had been a row of sugar- 
loaves. 

It was too late in the year to see one sight of this 
part of the Campidano, where the road skirts the 
stagni on the way to Quartu. Earlier in the spring, 
and through the winter, flamingoes congregate knee- 
deep in the water by the score of thousands. The 
neighbourhood of Cagliari suits them as a breeding- 
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ground ; but when they have thus paid their tribute 
to nature, away they betake themselves across the sea 
to their summer haunts in Libya, or to the marshes 
within hail of the ruins of Old Carthage. These 
birds build nests that are curiously like the nuraghe. 
Indeed, they are altars rather than nests. With 
weed, grasses, and light shells, they erect a conical 
pile, about as high as their legs are long. The eggs 
being laid upon the top of the heap, the bird sits 
astride that she may duly hatch them. I was sorry 
to miss these bright additions to the beauty of the 
Campidano. Not one remained, although at the 
end of April they were present in multitudes, 
their red plumage colouring the silver sheen of the 
waters like the reflection of the sky at sundown. 
There are people who eat the gente rubia, or 
red-folk, as the Sardes call the flamingoes; but they 
are not considered very tasty. The epicures of 
Cagliari, like the old Romans, are fonder of larks and 
nightingales, and consume thousands of these little 
birds year by year. 

We left Quartu at seven o'clock in the morning. 
It was four in the afternoon ere we entered or saw 
another village! Just where we climbed from the 
Campidano into the first of the mountain valleys, 
we came upon a little cluster of red houses, amid 
gardens of oranges, with feathery palms to the south, 
and a downgush of water from the craggy hillsides. 
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It was a sweet spot, the villegiatura of two or 
three rich Cagliaritans. From one end of the little 
valley, we looked at Cagliari, twenty miles away, 
across the dim plain—a white peninsula of rock 
propelled into the azure sea. And elsewhere around 
us the mountains rose jagged to the sky-line, their 
thighs of bare red granite, or thickly clad with oaks, 
wild olive, and pear. Wild lavender, white cistus, and 
crimson poppies wove a rough carpet for the upland 
slopes; and down in the gorge, where a river tossed 
among the stones, tall reeds and the oleander sprang 
towards us. The journey would have seemed a 
desolate one had we not been amid so much beauty. 
Now and then, however, a white house stood 
square by the roadside, as if to encourage us on our 
way. The traveller in Sardinia, in time, feels an 
affection for these formal cantoniere. They do not 
thrust themselves upon his notice like a certificated 
tavern. As arule, indeed, they seem void of inmates 
as well as creature comforts. Or the tenant may be 
seen lolling out of an upper window, with a cigarette 
between his teeth, and the air of a man sighing for 
a life of more bustle, and ill content with mountain 
tops. But they are ever an excuse to stretch the 
legs. Perhaps too there is more in them than meets 
the eye at first. If the traveller is benighted they 
will at all times give him shelter. Food they do not 
pretend to offer him. Yet a glass of wine, a cake of 
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bread, and a handful of figs is generally within their 
powers; and this, with a cigar, may at a pinch be 
called a meal. 

Save the cantoniere, the villeyiatura group, a 
nuraghe, and a church, for nine hours, at five miles 
an hour, we climbed through mountain passes, and 
under the shaggy hanging forests, and across little 
plateaux of bronzing grass, and rivers and lesser 
streams, without seeing human habitation. Even 
the nuraghe are dispersed but scantily over this rough 
part of Sardinia. And the descendants of the authors 
of the nuraghe are as neglectful of these wastes as 
their forefathers two or three millenniums ago. 

The church was that of S. Priam, from the 
name of which a tale of pagan origin might no 
doubt well be told. Its low thick walls and small 
bell-tower were guarded by a girdle of unkempt 
forest shrubs. The mountains looked down at it 
in its irrecular basin of land falling towards the 
eastern coast; but the houses neither of priest nor 
congregation were to be seen. Once a year, how- 
ever, the old hermitage puts on a different visage. 
Then, by the valleys and the mountain passes, men 
and women gather together. The wooden image of 
S. Priam is brought in a cart to join them. The 
door of the church is unlocked, and the floor swept 
and garnished for the occasion. §. Priam, like S. 
Efisio, is then borne in a procession, and one chosen 
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priest carries in his breast certain precious relics 
which confer blessing on him and all who are with 
him. Afterwards, the devotees race their horses 
against each other, and sever the necks of fowls, 
which they hang by the feet from a tree. From 
dusk to midnight, banqueting, the dance, and the 
doleful Sarde song fill the hours. And when S. 
Priam is duly honoured, his hermitage is shut, the 
villagers jog homewards full of wine and thanks- 
giving, and the priests put their effigy in the cart, 
and transport it and the priceless relics to the place 
whence they were brought. 

Scattered over Sardinia are a multitude of small 
chapels like this of S. Priam, dedicated to saints 
equally obscure, and to which the villagers and the 
devouter townsfolk for many a mile flock with 
provisions and bedding once or twice a year. They 
camp out in the open, or sleep in caves or under 
their carts. The day begins with Masses, when the 
faithful petition their saint to aid them in divers 
ways (to heal their rheumatism, take away the 
reproach of their barrenness, enable their kine to 
calve satisfactorily, their wine to find a good market, 
and so forth). Breakfast follows Mass. Then they 
dance on the level space in front of the church door ; 
this dancer or that now and then withdrawing from 
the throng, and going on his knees before the 
resplendent image on the altar. In the evening, 
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until seven o'clock, the church is again the attrac- 
tion. And the day ends uniformly with feasting, 
love-making, and song. The faithful eat and drink, 
indeed, as if they had never before had a satisfying 
meal, or as if the rest of their lives was to be one 
long grievous fast. An unsightly litter of ox-bones, 
ribs and skulls of sheep, orange-peel, bean-skins, 
peascods, and olive-stones, strewn amid the grass 
near the hermitage, or on the very threshold of the 
church, bears constant witness to the traveller of 
this sort of religious junketing up and down the 
land.* 

To tke ordinary Sarde a festa is quite irresistible. 
Even when he is in a measure denationalized by 
being employed in a mine with continental workers, 
he will not let the “free-thought” of the Italian 
deprive him of his hereditary pleasures. He will 
risk dismissal by absenting himself from the mine 


* The following record of the amount of food consumed at 
a gathering merely to celebrate the ordination of a priest, 
suggests the magnitude of a Sarde festa. There were present 
2500 people; and between them they ate 22 cows, 26 calves, 
28 deer and wild boar, 740 sheep, 300 lambs, kidlings, and 
sucking pigs, 600 fowls, 65 measures (the size indeterminate) 
of sugar, 50 pounds of pepper and spices, 280 measures of corn, 
a hundred-weight of rice, a hundred-weight of dates, 50 
sugared cakes, 3000 eggs, 25 large barrels of wine, 3000 fish, 
and a vast quantity of confectionery. This banquet may have 
lasted two or three days; but even then it were curious to 
know exactly what weight of good things each guest on the 
average found it possible to account for daily. 
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to attend these festivals perhaps twice or thrice a 
week; and vainly will the energetic manager of the 
mine tell of the penalty he is thus incurring. 

In spite of all their feste, however, it may be 
doubted if the Sardes are as deeply religious as they 
are said to be. They like the excitement and colour 
of these assemblages, the eating and drinking, the 
dancing and piping, and the meeting of friends. 
But it is the priests who peculiarly profit by these 
reunions, and who are therefore not slow to urge 
their multiplication when the chance offers. Even 
apart from the large sums that result from collections 
at the feste, and other special offerings, the Church in 
Sardinia is passing rich on a nominal revenue of 
£60,000 (which is believed in fact to exceed 
£200,000). In England and Wales, the proportion 
of the clergy to the people is one in seven hundred 
and seventy. In Sardinia, there are three thousand 
priests to a population of about seven hundred 
thousand ; or three priests to seven hundred people. 

When we had passed the hermitage of S. Priam, 
we descended nearly to the sea-level for the remain- 
ing miles of our journey. Streams that drained 
from the mountains intersected this lowland; and 
between us and the coast were infrequent pools, 
large and small. This part of Sardinia is reputed 
to be the most deadly in the island for its malaria. 
Even the convicts, who have a station behind a 
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neighbouring rocky headland, are not protected 
by the regularity of their life. The intemperie (as 
the Sardes call their fever) ravages them in the 
summer and autumn. 

Among our passengers in the diligence was a 
small gentleman, who proved to be the communal 
doctor of the village of Villa Putzu, one of the three 
large hamlets which collectively are called Sarrabus ; 
the other two being Muravera, and S. Vito whither 
we were bound. The doctor was quick to prattle 
about the evil name of the seaboard here. He, like 
many another Sarde, seemed to believe that the 
wine in his gourd was the best preventive of fever. 
But when he was not drinking, he preferred, until 
the worst was past, to talk as little as possible. | 

One is always, I think, prone to exaggerate the 
defects of the country that has an evil, name; even 
as, on the contrary, the land seductive in certain par- 
ticulars is assumed to be a flawless paradise. Luck- 
less Sardinia is hkely to be calumniated for many a 
year yet to come. When a man indites a sonnet 
to his mistress’s disease, it is some proof that the 
malady is her most conspicuous quality. So with 
Sardinia. A century ago, a brilliant Sarde poet 
put all his powers into a poem on “The Sarde 
Intemperie ;” perhaps little thinking what a wrong 
he did his country in thus building his reputation 
upon her good name. This is how he personifies her: 
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“With frequent groans, and lashes moist with 
many a tear, Sardinia of old besought the gods 
with vain lament, and grievous sighs from the 
depth of her heart, as she smote her fair bosom 
with her hand: ‘O immortal gods, if mortal things 
affect you, if you care aught for the concerns of men, 
and can relieve their woes, behold me in my misery, 
and mark how my dolorous and fatal disease makes 
of my life one never-ending struggle. I beseech 
ye, O gods, to put away my shame far from me!’” 

And yet Carboni, the author of the poem, had 
the heart to perpetuate her shame by versifying 
upon it! and to give it an unreal grossness by 
analyzing and commenting upon it in his hexa- 
meters! 

Certainly there is fever in Sardinia, though 
much less than one is led to suppose by such ill- 
advised patriots as Carboni. Statisticians, indeed, 
say there is proportionately more and worse in 
Italy. The current saws on the subject are better 
to be trusted for their veracity than the metrical 
writing of a poet. Thus the Sardes say: “The 
tertian fever rings no bell;” and, “The quartan 
strengthens the young and kills the old.” It must 
be added, moreover, that the word intemperie 
is somewhat elastic, since it is commonly held to 
include such evils as dyspepsia, rheumatism, dysen- 
tery, and congestions. This fact a poet would find 
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it convenient to disregard; for an ode to dyspepsia 
or a ballad on rheumatism would appeal less to the 
fancy than an epic on the grandiose subject of a 
national pestilence, however imaginary. 

The remedies prescribed to combat the in- 
temperie are as various as the diseases which shelter 
under the name itself. One doctor will bid his 
patient, in the first stage of the evil, to intoxicate 
himself with all possible speed, and then sleep off 
the insidious germs. As a precautionary measure, 
when the diligence traverses a district of evil repute, 
the windows must be drawn up, and the passengers 
breathe discreetly, with or without a handkerchief 
to the nose. One man will warn you against an 
orange; another, against a green fig. If either the 
fig or the orange be grown in an infected region, 
it is doubly objectionable. A third person will tell 
you it is suicidal to take off your hat, even in a café, 
though the dry warmth be ever so stifling. Fish 
from this place, and flesh from that, are indicated 
as certain originators of the malaria. It is unwise 
to wash, say some; much more unwise to drink 
water, say others. And so, between them, the 
nation sounds the gamut of fear and folly. But 
it may authoritatively be averred, in contempt of 
these different nostrums, that the man who guards 
against chills, avoids excess of all kinds, and is 
careful not to expose himself just before sunrise 
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and at sundown in malarious districts, will, even 
in summer, come scatheless from Sardinia. * 

It is in such parts of Sardinia as Sarrabus and 
Barbargia that divers superstitions survive in memory 
of ancient habits; some, no doubt, connected with 
the intemperie. It were, for instance, little short of 


* On the other hand, the following little narrative claims 
a hearing in witness of the virulence and fatality of the fever 
in certain seasons and localities. Some years back, several 
Englishmen were so enamoured of the beauty of the little 
village of Orri, in the south-west of Sardinia, that they settled 
there. The fever did not long delay to visit them. All died 
of it except one man. He, with difficulty, in a measure regained 
his health; but his whole after-life seemed engrossed by the 
schemes which he devised against a recurrence of the fever. 
He never opened the windows of his house, wore more clothes 
in summer than in winter, daily took methodical exercise at 
the same time, one hour after sunrise, and, even in the dog- 
days, always had a fire on the hearth, so that he might be in 
no peril of a chill after his constitutional walk. The worthy 
valetudinarian endured this manner of life fora while. Then 
he wearied of it, and returned to England. But it seemed to 
him a pity that his villa, in so winsome a position, should 
remain empty. He therefore placed it at the disposal of his 
friends. One after another, they came, and died in it. Among 
them was an entire family—an English clergyman, his wife, 
eight children, two relations, and four servants. Within 
the year, all the sixteen had succumbed. In time this fatal 
villa could find inmates at no price; but when, at length, the 
Englishmen might be supposed to have had the blood of all his 
relations and friends upon his hands, it passed into the tenancy 
of some Lombard agriculturists, who made a point of abandon- 
ing it in haste as soon as the summer heat began. This story 
is told by Maltzan on the authority of the doctor of Orri, who 
thus became familiar with so many English deathbeds. 
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an insult to omit the tribute of an earnest “Saluté!” 
when your companion sneezes in the public road. 
Maybe the effort of nature is here further regarded 
as a monition that tle body is disposed to welcome 
a malaria microbe. The civil salutation is, therefore, 
doubly precious. 

Again, the rustic mother may still here be found 
who spits in her child’s face several times in the 
day, to avert what she imagines to be signs of evil 
augury in and about her offspring. Since a united 
Italy has had the control of Sardinia, the island has 
been “administered” as never before. For example, 
each commune has its own doctor, who is paid as 
we pay the tax-gatherer. He must go here and 
there at the summons of taxpayers, and ask no fee. 
The commune makes its general demand upon the 
district householders, and the stipend of £100 or 
so for the medical man is one of the items of this 
account. When Piedmont had charge of the island, 
things were arranged differently. The doctor then 
had his scale of charges, determined by Act of Par- 
liament. Thus, forty years ago, a surgical opera- 
tion cost from sixpence to eight shillings; one could 
be bled in the arm, the hand, or the foot for two- 
pence farthing, threepence, or fourpence halfpenny 
respectively; and at twopence farthing each the 
doctor was empowered to draw, if need were, all the 
teeth from the head; though, to be sure, fourpence 
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halfpenny was the price for the eradication of a 
single fang. 

This system of communal doctors is said to work 
ill. Unless the medical man be devoted to science 
in the abstract, how can we expect him to be enthu- 
siastic about patients who have no graduated scale 
of importance? And as for the people themselves, 
they accept the doctor much as we receive the tax- 
collector. They have no high esteem for him or his 
skill. A witch, if they could set hands upon one 
in these sad days of enlightenment, were much 
more to their taste. Some of their old witches’ . 
traditions are still extant. Not so long ago, a sun- 
stroke was cured by plucking and disembowelling 
a live fowl, which was then fitted upon the sufferer’s 
head, and worn by him asa skullcap until it rotted 
away. Again, as we have seen, a petition to the 
saints is likely to be more beneficial than any 
doctor. Hence, sick folk, and even sick asses 
and cows, are to be seen hobbling after the Host 
and its retinue of banners and priests during a 
procession. If this unwonted exercise happens to 
do the patient good, the saint’s intervention is at 
once acknowledged by the grateful invalid with a 
waxen or silver cast of the affected part. A 
woman, in such a case, does not mind offering to 
the altar a waxen model of her breasts. And, 
worse still, coarse but adequate representations of 
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ulcers and abscesses are hung amid the crowd of 
less repellent trifles. 

Under such competition, no wonder the mass of 
the people trouble their doctor as little as possible. 
He is, perhaps, called in as a matter of form to a 
deathbed; when, equally as a matter of form, he 
may administer the dose of castor oil which, I am 
told, is his remedy or palliative for most complaints. 
But neither the victim nor his tearful relations put 
much faith in the attempt. It is the nineteenth- 
century form of accabadura, that is all. 

This word accabadura demands, I suppose, some 
explanation. It is, indeed, significative of one of 
the most repugnant of all Sardinia’s ancient super- 
stitious practices, and one nearly as indigenous as 
the nuraghe and the Sarde idols. One 1s glad to 
know that it 1s equally out of fashion. 

Accabadura comes from the Spanish accoppare, to 
knock on the head, or from acabar, to finish. It was 
a custom with Sarde sons and daughters (as it was 
and still may be in Greenland and Aracan), in times 
past, to release their parents from the cares of this 
life when they became infirm from age or any other 
cause. Some say they beat out their brains with 
clubs, and then cast the bodies over a precipice— 
in honour of Saturn. But (no doubt when they 
began to acquire an inkling of the tenderer methods 
of civilization), after a while, they preferred to en- 
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trust this office of slaughterer to deputies. And 
so a class of accabaduri and, lamentable to add, acca- 
badure (female operators) came into existence as pro- 
fessional “ finishers,” or ‘“ knockers on the head;” 
and they were hired for their business as methodi- 
cally as we hire a sick nurse. 

So recently as the middle of the last century there 
is tradition of the lingering of this abominable habit 
in Sardinia. As, from the testimony of the ancients, 
we know that it prevailed in the third century 
before Christ, one may conceive that the strain of 
the Sarde race has been deeply imbued with the 
natural guilt appurtenant to such deeds. And this 
unconscious heritage of guilt may in a degree ex- 
plain the unprepossessing expression of face and the 
distrustful demeanour of the ordinary Sarde peasant 
of our day, and also be a sufficient psychological 
commentary upon the sad howls or dirges of their 
national airs, and the funereal solemnity of what they 
are content to call their national dance—the ballo 
tondo. | 

Xenodotus, on the authority of Timzeus, who 
lived about 262 B.c., is worth quoting on the subject. 
He says that the Sardes set their aged parents by 
the edge of a pit, or ready-made grave, and, having 
killed them, threw them in—‘ it being an agreeable 
duty, and one at which they smiled.” This con- 
ventional murder of a father or mother, or both, was 
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not wrought in a mood of melancholy. If we can 
believe it, “they smiled.” But it is more odd still 
that the “they” refers to the parents, not to the 
assassins. Herodotus’s tale about the Massagetz 
is much akin to this. But the Massagete not only 
killed their old people. Having slaughtered cattle 
of different kinds along with them, they boiled 
sheep, oxen, horses, and relations all together, and 
feasted upon the domestic stew. 

This reference to the smiles of the doomed 
parents brings one to yet another singular Sarde 
characteristic—the proverbial sardonic laugh. In 
all reason, the father and mother about to be 
butchered by their own offspring ought to have 
bewailed their fate and the iniquity of their chil- 
dren. Instead of this, they smiled. It could hardly 
have been a smile having aught in common with 
genuine laughter—‘a passion of the soul, caused 
by pleasure.” Hence the origin of the duplicity of 
the sardonic grin, and its fitting application to 
dissemblers of all kinds. 

But such a rendering of the origin of the term 
is not accepted universally. Apart from other 
derivations, which have no concern with Sardinia, 
a certain plant of the wild parsley order, and also 
the Ranunculus sceleratus,common in the marshy 
districts (the Merba sardonia or Apium risus of the 
ancients), is made responsible for the by-word. 
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The eater of this plant, under the influence of its 
venom, finds himself coerced to grin. The muscles 
of his face are contracted, so that, though in reality 
he suffers acute pain, he appears but to be 
laughing.* 

But I am rambling unconscionably from our 
terrible old diligence. Would, in effect, that had 
been possible. As it was, we were sorely cramped by 
the confinement of our quarters, though we had the 
coupé to ourselves, and the bodies of the doctor and 
the driver to intercept most of the dust which, later in 
the day, came to vex us. We were also much bruised 
by the incessant jolting of the springless old thing. 

At four in the afternoon, however, we turned 
from the coast and the mountains, and Sarrabus 
was before us. Imagine an enclosed plain, about 
four miles from east to west, and two from north 
to south, with herby mountains rising north, 

* It is remarkable that another plant of a different order, 
the Euphorbia canariensis, has been charged with the same 
malign capacity. When the Spanish invaders of the Canary 
Islands landed on Tenerife and Grand Canary, they were 
attracted by the thick milky liquor which exuded from the 
pipes of the euphorbia cactus when they were punctured. They 
tasted the liquor, and suffered from the very effects attributed 
to the Ranunculus sceleratus. Some of them died in consequence. 
The parallel may be pushed even further. The euphorbia 
carries an alternative name of “cardon.” By reading this as 
“cardon,” the derivation seems to be clear. The reader may 


choose between these examples of the variety of origins of a 
famous word. 
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south, and west from the plain; a broad deep 
river (the Flumendosa) winding from the west 
towards the sea in the east, spanned by a bridge 
and the ruin of a bridge, the latter witnessing 
to the vigorous floods which in autumn swell and 
roar with havoc in their train from the mountain 
tributaries far and wide; dye this fertile plain with 
greenery of the deepest hue—grain-fields, thickets 
of fig trees, orchards of apricot, pear, and plum, 
groves of orange trees still full of fruit, woods of 
olives, tall palms waving above the groves and 
gardens, high hedges of prickly pear and aloe, 
dividing garden from garden and field from field, 
and crimson poppies, with many another flower, thick 
among grain, groves, and olive-woods alike; add to 
the landscape the three townlets of Muravera and 
Villa Putzu, facing each other, with the Flumendosa 
between, and S. Vito further to the west, where the 
plain contracts and undulates towards the mountain 
slope; and Sarrabus is declared. 

Yet, in truth, it needs other than a mere cata- 
loguist to divine and impart the full charm of this 
secluded nook. It broke upon us with so sweet and 
placid an air; and the speckless blue of the sky over 
it, and the calm sea before it, seemed such Insepar- 
able parts of it! The scarlet coifing of the demure 
little brown maids of Sarrabus, trotting to and from 
the wells, with water-pots, upright or aslant, on their 
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heads, gave another welcome touch of colour to this 
scene of fascination. Thus, with many a nightingale 
calling over us from one verdant brake to another, 
we clattered along the rougher road which led from 
the thatched roofs of Muravera towards S. Vito, in 
the apex of the plain. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Sarrabus—-Gaiety of S. Vito—Early dwellers in Sarrabus— 
My hosts in 8. Vito—The trials of English life in Sardinia 
— Domestic sights—The maid of the house—Whitsun Day 
—Festa dresses—The ballo tondo—The manner and etiquette 
of it—A drinking day—The Sarde wines—Exportation— 
Wine and fleas—Housekeeping expenses in 8. Vito— 
Christopher Pig. 


S. Vito is the sunny home of about three thousand 
men, women, and children. It stands rather higher 
than the other two townlets of Sarrabus, and more 
distant from the level meads through which the 
river meanders, near its confluence with the sea, by 
a delta which has procured for it the name of the 
Nile of Sardinia. Thus it boasts of a cooler air, 
and immunity from fever when Muravera and Villa 
Putzu are in the thrall of it. 

Being in daily touch with Cagliari (though at no 
small cost of effort), S. Vito is less rustic than it was 
before the high-road was urged into its midst. But 
on all its other sides it communicates with the in- 
terior by bridle-paths, some of them very stern in 
character. Wending their way along these tracks, 
the Sardes of the mountains come to S. Vito, as to 
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a place of amazing resource and entertainment. 
And so one sees their rough sheepskin coats, and 
their greasy vests of deerhide, prettily broidered 
with bright-coloured silks, cheek by jowl with the 
black frock-coats of men who have served an ap- 
prenticeship in cities. And up and down in its 
narrow streets of cobbles, with the gutter in the 
middle, go women and girls, in ceaseless visits to- 
the big well in the skirts of the hamlet, bearing the 
water-pots upon their heads, and walking with a 
strong swing of the arms, or twirling the distaff 
with brisk movement, and chattering shrilly, with 
but few smiles. Their skin is burnt almost black by 
the sun; and no doubt it is due to the warmth, and 
that their limbs may have the more freedom, that 
they pass to and fro bare-legged to the knees, and 
with their bosoms either innocent of covering, or 
but half hid by a low white cotton shift. 

Some say that the Sardes of this part of Sardinia 
(including Barbargia) are the descendants of a num- 
ber of Moors exiled hither by the Vandals in the 
earlier centuries, Certainly, there is much of the 
Moor in their faces. But they would resent the de- 
rivation; and perhaps there is more sensibility, tinged 
with an air of melancholy, in their large lustrous 
dark eyes than is common among Moorish women. 

There is no certificated inn in S. Vito; but, 
through my friend’s solicitations, a citizen storekeeper 
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was glad to receive me into his house for the equiva- 
lent of a franc a day. The man was an Italian; but 
his wife was Sarde, with nothing but Sarde on her 
tongue; and so was the sympathetic maid of the 
house—a lively small girl, musical with gold jewels. 
This girl suffered, like many of her sisters, from red 
eyelids; but, spite of that, she contrived, whenever 
she saw me, to tell me with eyes and speech how she 
pitied me that I could not talk Sarde. They were a 
kind, engaging household; their house was clean and 
neat; and I thought if all Sardes were like them the 
times of barbarism had passed from Sardinia. 
Sometimes I joined my friend in his rooms else- 
where in S. Vito. He was married, and had a little 
child who liked better to prattle Sarde than English. 
And he and Mrs. M—— told me of their lonely life, 
thus isolated fifty miles from the mere vision of 
English folk. They had lived thus for nearly two 
years, learning the Sarde character by no very 
delightful path of experience. Mr. M——, though a 
capable mining engineer, had already once been 
tricked by the Sarde mines. That was in another 
part of Sardinia. Here he was working with 
sounder hopes, trustful in himself alone. For him, 
life had its excitements. His mine lay behind a 
mountain visible from S. Vito. It was a severe 
climb even for his horse day by day. And week 
by week he travelled to Cagliari, and breathed a 
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little broader air. To him, therefore, life in S. Vito 
was endurable. But poor Mrs. M—— told a different 
tale. How could it have been otherwise? Few 
English ladies, even with the companionship of 
husband and child, could tolerate such exile. Never- 
theless, she spoke bravely of it all, though she groaned 
at her neighbours, and tried to coax her little girl to 
speak English in honour of me, instead of the usual 
Sarde which her other friends instilled into her. 
Shortly, however, they proposed moving from S. 
Vito into the mountains. A house was being built 
at the head of the gorge where the mine lay. 

At other times, I sat in the shade of the court- 
yard of my landlord’s house, and smoked amid the 
domestic bustle of the place. Perchance it was 
baking-day, when the white-washed oven of mud 
in the yard was heated with olive twigs and withes 
of vines, and the superb bread of the land was 
wrought under my eyes. Or it was a time of enter- 
tainment. Men from the silver mine on the side of 
S. Vito opposite to that of my friend’s antimony 
mine, dropped in with a formal “ Bona dies,” and 
sat to their potage and bread and wine under the 
thatched verandah. They were black and greasy 
from their work; but unobtrusive, as it becomes 
people in transitional states to be. For they were 
neither wholly of the country, seeing that their 
occupation gave them as much of man’s society as if 
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they lived in urban streets; nor wholly of the town, 
since they lived in the country. They were natives 
of the soil; but they worked under men from the 
Continent. Yet among the common miners also 
there were some continentals. One of them, during 
his dinner in the court, confided to me that he wished 
himself back in Italy, and that he detested Sardinia 
and the Sardes. These last he condemned in one 
common sentence—“ Tutti traditori” (“a treacherous 
lot”). Though he had lived in 8. Vito for six months, 
he had not condescended to learn the Sarde tongue. 
It seemed odd that both he and I should stand on 
the same footing in relation to our hosts. 

The maid of the house, though generally stolid, 
had erratic humours. In a sprightly mood, she one 
day brought a fair cousin of hers to see me. The 
cousin had gold pendants from her ears, and a 
necklet of beaten gold, and she expressed an interest 
in me that warmed my heart. So much go, indeed, 
that she laughed sunnily now and then, and showed 
teeth as white as the walls of the house. As if to 
give me further pleasure, she sent her relative upon 
a sudden errand, the object of which proved to be 
a very small baby, with tight bands about its clothes, 
so that it looked like an Indian papoose. Even ere 
she asked my opinion, I assured her it was a 
remarkably pretty child. This charmed her, for 
she understood enough Italian for compliments; 
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and, forthwith, she proceeded to suckle the babe 
before me and my cigarette. She had not the least 
shame in the act. In the end, she offered me the 
repleted infant, and said I might take it away to 
England if [I pleased. I suppose she was making 
merry. However, I told her that if the mother 
cared to accompany the child, my scruples might be 
overcome. In this way, I also assumed to make 
merry. 

But for their novelty, the days in 8. Vito might 
have been a little dull to a continental like myself, 
in spite of all this domestic amiability. The glorious 
warmth, however, and the freshness of the country, 
the beauty of which was hurrying fast from the 
promise of spring to full summer splendour, were 
strong antidotes to ennui. At dawn of each day, 
all the men of the place filed off to the fields, where 
they spudded among the vines. And the maidens 
glided up and down the streets radiating from the 
big fountain by the diligence stables, where they 
stood in lines all day long, thrashing the clothes 
they pretended to wash, and gossiping with their 
friends who came in quest of water. And in the 
evening, when the sun went behind the mountains, 
and from the lichened turrets of its church to the 
pig-sty of the innermost courtyard, from the palms 
Inajestic above to the smallest flower that nestled 
at their bases, all S. Vito was held for a few celes- 
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tial minutes in the flush of red gold that came upon 
us like a tangible vapour from the sea,—then the 
chatter in the streets fast grew hysterical, but as 
suddenly died to silence when the shadows of night 
stole upon us, and the stars shone forth. 
Sunday was an engaging day in 8. Vito. It 
happened to be Whitsun Day, wherein I was doubly 
fortunate. From the curt little iron balcony of my 
room (where the heat through the night had, thus 
early in the year, kept my thermometer at 76°) I 
looked to the right and left, and saw my dark-eyed 
friends in all the bravery of their ancestral attire. 
Fancy maidens hieing to the well in bodices of 
crimson satin heavily wrought with lace of gold, 
and with the snowy linen tight across their bosoms 
held by a double golden link of no small value! They 
were, in fact, en féte only from the waist upwards, 
for their brown legs were still nude at the knee. 
The rosaries they swung with skill as they stepped 
along seemed to tell of the Mass they had heard 
an hour ago, or the statelier ceremony yet to come. 
Indeed, it was worth while to see the decrepit 
and tawdry old church of S. Vito when its aisle was 
full of worshippers. No matter if one end of the 
church, with tall grasses on the yellow tiles of its 
roof, seemed fit to collapse before a breath of wind. 
No matter if the saints on the altars, whether monu- 
mental or done on canvas, made the blood dance 
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with dissatisfaction. No matter if the eye, of its 
own desire, turned from the flowers of paper before 
the sanctuary to the poppies and hedges of white 
roses in the Janes outside the church, and the intelli- 
gence wondered at the contrast. This was all as 
nothing to the interest of these bronzed hard- 
featured men in their white-belted tunics and black 
knee-breeches, and the radiance of the women, 
coruscating with colour, who, all in the profoundest 
faith, moaned their “ Aiserere noi!” on the uneven 
flags of the nave. 

By-and-by, there was a procession. I scented it 
from afar, and, led by the perfume of the incense, 
and the gilt spear-top of the tallest banner-pole, I 
came in sight of my quarry just when it was vanish- 
ing up the aisle. The aged wrinkled crones and 
men, squatting upon the threshold, told their 
beads with wondrous speed, and loudly lamented 
their inherent wickedness with self-compassionating 
interjections, | 

But in the afternoon the scene changed, and 
life had quite another guise. The irregular space 
of sand and turf before the church door was crowded 
with the youth of S. Vito. By the environing walls, 
and at the base of the church itself, where the 
shadow was broadest, sat the elders of the village, 
inelegantly, upon their haunches. Here and there, 
at the corners, were humble hucksters of sweetmeats, 
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savoury cakes made from acorns and honey, and 
other such things. And the vicario, with his skirts 
sailing behind him, came, with the air of a peacock, 
to give his sanction to the sober merriment in which 
his parishioners were about to indulge. 

The Sarde dance is, I should think, the most 
funereal function of fun under the firmament. But 
probably I err in imagining that, to the Sardes, a 
dance, or aught else, claims to contain an element 
of fun. The ballo tondo befits the people, like their 
song and their bagpipes, and the dreary whistling 
upon the lanedda, a native arrangement of reeds, 
resembling the instrument upon which the great 
Pan played. It may be, too, that the climate in a 
degree explains the snailish movements of the dance. 
In the north, one dances to warm the blood. But 
in Sardinia only they who are bitten by the ¢aran- 
tula step about with the briskness of a quick waltz ; 
and to them the movement is medicinal, and pos- 
sibly less acceptable as a method of cure than the 
alternative course, which bids them bury themselves 
to the neck in a dungheap. | 

Still in their jewels and satins, the young women 
joined the groups of men who proposed to dance, 
and who stood about stiffly awaiting the first breath 
of the pipers. Men and women then formed a ring, 
in which there were perhaps two hundred links. 
The pipers stood in the middle of the ring, and, 
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after a few preliminary flourishes, broke into a 
methodical tune, not unlike a Highland coronach. 
Entwining their fingers, the dancers began to move. 
The left foot slid to and fro, as if about to start a 
mazurka. Then the right foot passed sharply over 
it, stamped twice or thrice upon the ground, and the 
left foot repeated its former motion. In this way, the 
entire circle worked slowly to the left. There was 
nothing approaching a smile upon the faces of the 
performers. They looked straight before them, or 
crooned a low melancholy refrain; and the elders 
regarded them with tacit contentment. Energy also 
there was none, save in one of the pipers, a white- 
haired old reprobate, who was said to have drunk 
too much wine thus early in the day. 

It is a matter of strict etiquette that the men 
and women who take their places for the dance 
shall not, unless they are engaged to be married to 
each other, do more than twine fingers. An en- 
gaged couple may, however, take each other by the 
hand. And so, when the maid of my house tinkled 
slowly before me, hand in hand with a grim, sallow 
young man, whose black hair hung in ringlets below 
his shoulder-blades, I knew that she had given bonds 
for the future. The kindly lass, in reckless heed of 
custom, turned a smiling face towards me when she 
passed; but there was something of menace in the 
eyes of her beloved that made her thereafter assume 
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a woeful expression of remorse. Not so long ago, 
levity of this kind was not to be atoned for except 
with blood. And the thoughtless Lothario who 
dared to press the palm of the fair one whom cir- 
cumstances gave him for a neighbour in the dance, 
was like to have all her male relatives opposed to 
him in uncompromising vendetta. 

Such was the Sarde dance on this Whitsun after- 
noon in S. Vito. For some reason, it was even 
exceptionally dull. No dancer thought to rush from 
the ring to the centre, go through a frigid pas seul 
with uplifted hands, and then regain his place. This 
not infrequently varies the tedium of the ordinary 
proceedings. The ballo tondo dragged on a sluggish 
existence for several hours after I was sated with the 
sight of it. And, in the evening, the youths of S. 
Vito drank heavily of the excellent wine of Ogli- 
astra, and until two o'clock in the morning relieved 
their harassed souls with pipes and concertinas in 
the public streets, and iteration of the most mournful 
ballads that ever made a dog howl, or compelled 
the unhappy listener to tell over the record of 
his sins, and do penance for them in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Perhaps it may be thought from this that the 
Sardes are a drunken race. But, in truth, they are 
not. They use wine liberally, and their wrinkled 
countenances relax under its influences as at no 
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other time. But they are certainly a drinking 
people. For this, Nature is to blame, if any one. 
Their wines yield them such rich, generous liquor, 
and so much of it, and the rest of the world is mainly 
so willing to neglect their offer of the surplus of 
their cellars, that, in justice to themselves, and out 
of gratitude to Nature, they are bound to drink 
perhaps more than they would if Sarde wines were 
advertised daily in the Zimes. Burgundy does not 
manufacture better wine than Ogliastra (of which 
Sarrabus is a part) grows. And this noble slighted 
beverage is worth less than a shilling the gallon in 
public market ! 

Thanks to the energy of Sarde cultivators, their 
wine improves every year. They are determined 
that Europe shall know what they can produce; 
Europe at. large, not only the keen merchants of 
Genoa and Bordeaux, who already tap the island 
that they may nourish their other meagre wines 
with Sardinia’s full-bodied juices. In 1874, the 
export from the island was but three thousand five 
hundred pipes; now it is about forty thousand. 
Nor has Sardinia suffered much from the phylloxera, 
though she has vineyards at all elevations, from the 
sea-level to three thousand feet above the sea. Some 
countries pin their faith to sulphur as a remedy ; 
but it is not infallible. Homely, unscientific Sar- 
dinia is satisfied to turn her hens into her infected 
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vineyards, and she finds that the quick eyes of the 
poultry may be trusted to destroy the destroyers. 

I have referred to wine as an established tradi- 
tional cure for the intemperie—at least in its first 
stage; and also to its service in counteraction of 
the working of the poisonous plant which is sup- 
posed to have originated the word “sardonic.” A 
third use for it must be mentioned. In autumn the 
fleas at Cabras, in the west of the island, are more 
active and numerous than at other times. La 
Marmora, suffering from them, asked a local priest 
how he contrived to bear the infliction. The priest 
said that by drinking freely of “ Vernaccia,” a famous 
white wine of the district, as good as marsala, a 
person becomes insensible to flea-bites. As La Mar- 
mora records this in good faith, I do the same. 

The other needs of daily life, besides wine, are 
cheap enough in Sardinia. My host in 8. Vito fed 
me for a shilling and threepence a day. This will 
not compare favourably with Tyndale’s instance of 
the officer in Sassari who, forty years ago, arranged 
with a restaurant to supply him with dinner and 
supper (the former of seven dishes, and the latter 
four, including bread and wine) for eighteen shillings 
and a halfpenny a month. But I dare say such a 
bargain may still be made. The common meat is 
lamb or mutton, worth about twopence farthing 
a pound. Beef is only now and then to be bought. 
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When a cow or an ox has lived through a long and 
useful life at the plough, or the bull of the district 
totters on the verge of the grave from sheer decay 
of nature, then, and then only, as a rule is the 
butcher requisitioned. Beef, therefore, is not a 
luxury in the island. Eggs sell at fourpence a dozen : 
bread at a penny the pound. Cheese is an immense 
industry in Sardinia. At the railway stations, boys 
do not offer you newspapers, but small white goat's 
cheeses in bladders, But the supply at twopence or 
threepence a pound much exceeds the local demand ; 
and though some goes to the Continent, there is still 
enough left to be thrown to the pigs or used as 
manure, as it was wont to be used not so long ago. 
Add to these articles, butter (rarely), maccaroni 
(invariably), tomatoes, and abundance of other vege- 
tables and fruit, and you may know what the average 
village of Sardinia can contribute to the larder. 

But of these various housewifely details I had 
soon to learn more from actual experience. My 
friend, Mr. M 
upon the mountains of Barbargia. Strange to say, 
he had never been thither; nor could he spare the 


, aided me in my scheme of assault 


time to accompany me on this occasion. A guide 
was of course necessary ; and this he undertook to 
procure for me. But it was no easy task. The 
younger Sardes of S. Vito preferred their work in 
the mines; to leave which, moreover, would have 
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been much against their interests. It was needful 
besides that my mentor should speak Italian. 

We struck upon the right individual almost by 
accident one evening. I was with the M 8, 
when the maid-servant announced that Signor 
Cristoforo Porco (Anglicé, Mr. Christopher Pig) 
was below, and would like to ascend the stairs. He 
was invited to join us. And then there appeared 
a well-knit, wiry greybeard, with red rheumy eyes, 
and a suspicious uncertainty of lees and speech. 
My friend raised his eyebrows, and Mrs. M—— 
sighed. ‘Qh, it is nothing at all unusual with him,” 
remarked Mr. M , as the visitor accepted a fresh 
cup of wine with vivacious alacrity. 

It transpired that this old gentleman was seventy- 
three, at home with most of the tracks in Sardinia, 
having connections in a number of villages in Bar- 
bargia, and not ill-disposed to wander away and call 
upon his friends in the capacity of guide. Con- 
fessedly, he was an inveterate drunkard night after 
night; but the wine of Sardinia being so pure, and 
his own constitution so robust, he was never the less 
fresh in the morning for his nocturnal revels, 
Under pressure, he accepted the situation; and, 
having drunk another cup to the success of our 
excursion in company, he tottered away to ruminate 
upon his engagement. 

Now that Christopher and I have parted from 
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each other, and since it is unlikely he will read these 
words, I feel free to say that I do not think tippling 
septuagenarians make the best of guides. But more 
of this anon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Dynamite in the mountains—The Flumendosa valley—A steep 
climb—The Brekker mine—Gentle destruction—Mines and 
miners in Sardinia—The Romans as miners—The Pisan 
mint—The modern era of Sarde mines— A Sarde hut— Wild 
boar and fever—A “ progressist”” Sarde—A theory about 
the intemperte—Chirra—Villa Putzu—An uninteresting 
land — Story-telling —The hill of Chirra—A “shady” 
hostelry —Among Chirra’s ruins— Hidden treasure—Chirra’s 
decadence. 


Berore Christopher Pig and I set our faces towards 
the mountains, I must briefly record two pleasant 
excursions made from 8. Vito in company with Mr. 
M Mr. M—-— assured me that his mine was 
in a very romantic setting of nature, and that 
though, to his sorrow, he had been compelled to 
blast away much that was picturesque, he was 
resolved that the ravine should remain beautiful. 
Dynamite is certainly no friend to the graces of 
nature; but I think the unlicensed charcoal-burners 
who ply their sacrilegious trade in the midst of 
Sardinia’s virgin forests of oak and cork and olive, 


merit the more censure as agents of destruction. 
We rode through the lanes of S. Vito ere the sun 
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was high enough in the heavens to vex us. The 
prospect all around was cheerful, even to the degree 
of exhilaration. It was late in May, when the 
flowers vie with each other. The stout hedges of 
aloe on either side of us were hung with a drapery 
of vines and bramble and honeysuckle. The grain 
of the fields was ripening fast. In the orchards, 
fruit and blossom were upon the boughs side by 
side. The late oranges gleamed from amid the dark 
leaves of their trees. The clear morning glow of 
the sun bathed orchards and gardens with ineffable 
light. And there was a fervid carolling of black- 
birds and finches, as if they rejoiced in the day as 
much as ourselves. 

When S. Vito and its gardens were passed, we 
came to the river-side, where the sunbeams danced 
upon the sands. For a mile or more, we rode along 
its southern bank, until the ford was reached. 
Many a trout did we see in the translucent waters, 
with his nose towards the sea. And one dead fish 
floating with the stream told of the execrable habit 
of the mining Sardes, who angle with dynamite 
instead of rods. Vainly do Mr. M—— and the 
other managers in the neighbourhood threaten with 
dismissal the man who throws explosives into the 
river, The Sardes are a persistent people. 

From the ford, we faced the steep mountain-side 
that we had to climb. North-west the Flumendosa 
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made a bend away from us, through a narrow green 
valley, with wooded cliffs falling by soft curves to 
the river banks, where the oleander, thick with 
crimson blossom, grew ten feet high in sinewy 
brakes. But our direction was north-east, and 80 
we parted from the river and the long vista of its 
shining valley. 

Our climb was sharp and a little hazardous. It 
was by no communal road, but by such a track as 
the miners and Mr. M himself had made, 
with constant friction and the use of dynamite. 


At one moment, a snake darted from the scrub, 
and crossed our path. But it was harmless; for 
the traditions of the island Church tell us that 
Sardinia has no venomous reptile; “neither,” they 
add, “is the still worse venom of blasphemy to 
be found in the hearts or on the tongues of its 
people.” I fear, however, that, with their progress 
in material prosperity, the Sardes are acquiring a 
little of this culpable venom of the tongue. From 
one end of the island to the other, the popular 
phrase to urge a horse or an ass on its way with 
energy is, “Get along, devil!” This is not per- 
haps outrageous, but it deserves recognition. 

We were about a thousand feet above the river 
when we reached a rough plateau, from which the 
track zigzagged among some patches of barley, and 
then suddenly dived down a declivity as abrupt as 
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our ascent had been. I had but just time to notice 
the landscape of wooded mountain-tops which our 
elevated position displayed to us, when the Brek- 
ker (as Mr. M ’3 ravine is called) came into 
view. It proved to be a precipitous deep rift in 
the mountain, with water in its hollow, and a dense 
covering of juniper, lavender, and cistus, from amid 
which a few fine tall trees still stood strongly. 
One could not but wonder how a prospector should 
hit upon such a spot to explore for minerals, and 
marvel the more how he descended in safety to 
make his first investigations. 

From the crest of the gully we looked down 
seven or eight hundred feet, at the men moving 
about at their work, and at the three or four hori- 
zontal slits in the rock by which the miners entered 
the mountain. There was no machinery, and thus 
no smoke to mar the gay contrast of white and 
ruddy rocks and green vegetation. But stay! Far 
down, a puff of vapour eddies from one of the aper- 
tures. There is a report, echoed from side to side, 
multiplied in echo again and again, as the sound 
is shuttlecocked towards the mouth of the gorge; 
and then one sees the men approach the hole, pick 
and chisel in hand. Such havoc is, however, mainly 
internal ; and only when it cannot by any means be 
avoided, does Mr. M—— give his sanction to the 
shattering of an external cliff or the overthrow of a 
pinnacle. 
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It costs but little to begin to mine in Sardinia. 
The prospector who thinks he has discovered mineral 
in remunerative abundance gets a licence to break 
ground. This licence runs fur a year. At the end 
of the year, if the Government Inspector of Mines 
finds the result of the speculator’s mining satis- 
factory, the latter is empowered to send in his claim 
for a concession of land (which may not exceed 
about an acre of surface), and this is duly granted to 
him by the State Council of Mines. 

Even the proprietor of the Jand thus masterfully 
exposed by the cunning speculator cannot deter him 
from sending in a claim for permission to mine. 
But of course he receives compensation for the sur- 
face damages to his land. If he be a malicious or 
cynical person, he may find fresh compensation in 
the reflection that not one mine in ten proves profit- 
able to the workers. 

Such a concession acts as a perpetual grant to 
the speculator, on condition, however, that if the 
mine remains unworked for two years in succession, 
it escheats to the State. By the law of 1859, the 
State royalty amounts to five per cent. on the value 
of the produce, added to a tax of two francs for 
every hundredth part of an acre of the surface land 
of the grant. 

The methods of mining in Sardinia, of course, 
differ vastly, according to the situation and wealth 
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of the mine. Im the district of Iglesias, where 
silver and lead have been worked, off and on, from 
the time of the Romans, the most modern mechanical 
improvements are in use. The mineral is crushed 
on the spot, and the pure ore conveyed by special 
railway to a near seaport, whence ships carry it to 
England or Genoa with little or no delay. But 
here, in the Brekker, for example, the work is all 
done by hand (apart from the use of dynamite). 
The miners use hammer and chisel against the hard 
matrix of hornblende, following the vein of anti- 
mony (for this is the mineral of the Brekker) under 
Mr. M ’s direction. The ore is remarkably pure. 
It is also further broken by boys, so that eventually 
the mineral is ready for transportation in as pure a 
state as is possible by manual labour alone. It is 


then packed, carried on horseback to the nearest 
port, a mile or two from Muravera, where it lies for 
weeks at a time, until a small sailing vessel finds it 
convenient and easy to call for it. Thence it goes 
to Cagliari and England. 

The Romans were not very scrupulous miners, 
They cared more for silver than aught else in Sar- 
dinia. Thus their old excavations have been found, 
in which isolated pillars and nuggets of lead were 
standing as they had left them after chipping away 
the silver from the less valuable stuff. 

During the troubles of the Saracens, the mines 
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do not appear to have been worked. The Pisans, 
however, knew their worth. They had a mint at 
Iglesias; and from an old code, found in 1865, it 
appears that they were not illiberal in their treaties 
with speculative miners. Any man with reasonable 
hopes of success was allowed to explore for minerals, 
and his territory was to be marked with a cross set 
not nearer than twenty-five paces from a similar 
cross; nor might he encroach on the borings of his 
neighbour. By this code (which the Spaniards, in 
1337, confirmed for their own use), a miner of five 
years standing might be elected a district magistrate, 
with special responsibility for the safety of the 
mines and their working. In those days, the royalty 
was one-twelfth of the gross produce. 

The modern era of the Sarde mines began hardly 
more than twenty years ago. In 1834, the total 
export of minerals from the island was worth only 
£5878; whereas now it is about £200,000. During 
the decade 1860-1870, Sardinia was traversed by 
thousands of prospectors of all nationalities. Many 
an English fortune was sunk in futile attempts here 
to enlarge itself. In the thirteen months from 
January, 1867, to March, 1868, seven hundred and 
fifty applicants sought concessions to mine for a 
single mineral—calamine. The mining fever was 
so sharp that the man who, while digging round 
his vines, happened to turn up a stone the aspect of 
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which was new to him, was likely to beg that he 
might be permitted to root up his entire vineyard, 
and see what lay beneath it. 

But the craze passed, and now, as I have said, 
it is the exception for a new mine to be worked 
profitably. Mr. M—— himself is not too sanguine 
about his venture. His working expenses are £200 
a month, and the antimony he obtains is valued 
at an average of £40 a month. But he may 
any day strike the true vein, which would change 
“loss” into “ profit” as efficiently as the wand of 
a fairy godmother. In the mean time, far from 
aiding him in his wrestle with fortune, the commune 
that owns this otherwise and hitherto worthless 
mountain hollow have, by a trick, set a fanciful 
price upon the land. The barley patches through 
which we had ridden above the mine were pre- 
pared and sown by the authorities when they knew 
that Mr. M was testing the rocks in the vicinity. 
Thus, when, subsequently, he sent in his claim for 


a concession, the commune, on their part, averred 
that the land was cultivated, and that therefore they 
were entitled to substantial compensation. 

Our clamber afoot from the summit, now leaping 
from rock to rock, and now hanging to a juniper 
stem, was no light task. The mine is yet young. 
When Mrs. M—— comes to overlook the ravine 
from the dwelling-house at the head of it, difficulties 

10 
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will no doubt be smoothed away. For a month or 
two, such a residence in such a place were enviable 
enough. But one may soon tire of precipices and 
the sublime in nature. 

We lunched in a Sarde hut of the original kind, 
the recipe for which may have come down from the 
builders of the nuraghe. Nothing were simpler to 
erect. Take the trunk of a young fir, and implant 
it as a centre-piece. Leaning against the fir, at an 
angle proportionate to the capacity exacted from the 
house, let there be ten or a dozen other trunks or 
boughs. Upon this framework interweave a thatch 
of leaves, bamboos, and twigs of whatever tree you 
fancy for the purpose. When your thatch is thick 
and firm enough, your house is complete, and in 
need of nothing but furniture and residents. 

Here, then, we ate wild boar, shot in the pre- 
cincts of the mine that very morning, and baked in 
a ground oven by a Sarde cook. With lettuces, 
lamb, bread, cheese, olives, oranges, wine of Tortoll, 
and the mountain air, it was a feast for an alder- 
man. And while we ate, the foreman made his 
report upon the events of the past two days. A 
couple of men complained of fever, and were there- 
fore idle. Two more had absented themselves, with- 
out leave, to attend a festa. In this shaft, so many 
cubic metres had been excavated in pursuit of a 
vein; and in that, they appeared to have already 
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reached the widest diameter of mineral. It was 
Giacomo who had shot the boar; he had also brought 
down a deer, although it was the close season. It 
was wrong, of course; but what would you have? 
Both the brutes had the impudence to come within 
gunshot of the galleries, and they paid the penalty 
—as was natural. 

The foreman was a Sarde of an advanced type. 
He had accepted the fact that Italy is a more respect- 
able and intelligent country than his native land. 
Italian ideas and methods all, therefore, gained his 
favour. But the consequence of this was a loss of 
moral influence over the actual Sardes under him. 
They murmured about his lack of patriotism and so 
forth. Spite of all, he held them well in hand. 
Among his other accomplishments, he was emphati- 
cally irreligious. ‘I believe in neither God nor 
devil,” he said. Hence he was little likely to excuse 
the miners who had taken French leave that they 
might honour the anniversary of a Catholic saint. 
In age he was a mere boy, but there was no doubt- 
ing the intelligence in his eyes. There was poten- 
tiality enough in him; but who can say what will 
come of it? 

It seemed to me anomalous that there should be 
fever in a mountain glen such as the Brekker, and 
in the spring of the year. But I was assured that 
there is plenty of it, though of a light kind. Mr. 
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M has a theory about the intemperie which is 
not to be scorned. He blames the water for it, like 
others; but it is water taken as a beverage, rather 
than the exhalations from stagnant pools. The con- 
formation of Sardinia is certainly adapted to impreg- 
nate rather than purify or keep pure the streams 
and rivers that begin with the upland springs and 
the winter snows. Barbargia, in which both the 
Tirso and the Flumendosa (the two largest rivers of 
the island) originate, and whence they drain, 1s, 
speaking roughly, a congeries of humpy mountains, 
girt by deep chines, through which the streams 
begin their descent to the sea. These mountains are 
the highest in the land; they are encircled by 
Irregular plateaux, sometimes singularly isolated, 
which in their turn lower towards other plateaux : so 
that one may coarsely describe the centre of the 
island as the culminating point of a gigantic stair- 
case, the steps of which are many miles in area. 
The plateaux hold many pools, more or less stag- 
nant, the ooze from which joins the principal rivers, 
and sullies them. And this it is that gives the 
water of Sardinia its germ of noxiousness. What 
then, it may be asked, is to be done? The answer 
is ready and genial : “ Driuk wine instead of water.” 
And indeed the custom is sufficiently general. 

And now of our second excursion. 

This time we were bound for the castle of Chirra, 
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which six centuries ago belonged to the judges of 
Cagliari, but at the partition of that judgeship fell, in 
1296, to the realm of Gallura. The ruler of Gallura 
at that time was Dante’s “Nino gentile” (Purg., 
vill.), a Visconti personally known to the poet. 
Dante rejoices to meet Nino in Purgatory. One may 
therefore believe that, like most of his contempo- 
raries, he was worthy of a worse place. The castle of 
Chirra stands in a lonely spot, on the summit of a 
rock that is almost inaccessible. And the river that 
sweeps round its base before joining the sea is in 
times of flood an efficient protection to it on two 
sides. But Chirra nowadays needs no warder. Its 
halls are unpeopled, and its broken masonry is the 
haunt of hawks alone. 

We rode down the plain of Sarrabus to Villa 
Putzu, where a guide awaited us. This guide was 
an odd person, but very anxious for our comfort, 
inasmuch as he was the father of the two truant 
miners, to whom a festu was more seductive than 
their daily pay. The sire was distressed lest his 
boys should incur the penalty of dismissal they so 
well deserved. 

Villa Putzu is about as populous as 8S. Vito, but 
more antique in style. Its church in particular is 
agreeable to behold, and the influence of Pisa upon 
its architect is clear. The other buildings are all 
huddled together in the usual Sarde way. Here, 
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however, there were of old two enemies to guard 
against. The corsairs of Tunis and Algiers were 
very fond of ravaging so fertile a district as Sarrabus. 
And the fever of the marshes only a mile or two away 
is not to be slighted. Thus the solid white-washed 
cottages seem to cumber each other like a flock 
of sheep, in their effort to get each higher than the 
other and more remote from the sea. Some say that 
the delta of the Flumendosa by Villa Putzu is an 
artificial delta, cut by the villagers to serve as a 
system of dykes against invaders. But it seems a 
little improbable. 

Our way from Villa Putzu lay due north, by the 
coast. We followed the high-road, until the river 
Chirra diverted us towards the castle. Yet the term 
“high-road” rings ironically when applied to a 
thoroughfare traversing a district void of inhabi- 
tants. For miles, we saw nothing that cheered the 
eye. The hills to the left were low, smooth, and 
unwooded, save by an occasional wild olive or pear 
tree thick with fruit. Ponds now and then appeared, 
pleasant neither in aspect nor suggestion. A tower 
by the sea reminded one of Philip II. A sail in the 
ofling stayed long in the same place. The scenery 
before us resembled that which environed us. But 
for the sweet air, it would have been a tedious 
ride. 


As if he foresaw the effect that this tame prospect 
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might have upon us, our conductor whiled away the 
hours with babble on divers eerie themes. Like 
other Sardes, he was full to the palate of superstitious 
fancies. He claimed to have a brother, in whose 
house the devil was a constant visitor. Only the other 
day he himself had slept in the building, and his 
majesty had not failed to honour him with a visit. 
“T did not see him, you understand, but he came 
with noises like chains, and a bur-bur of the voice. 
I said to him, when I knew who it was, ‘ What do 
you want?’ ‘Qh, nothing!’ was his answer; and 
I heard him no more that night.” To us this 
story seemed a bladder of mystery hardly worth the 
pricking. | 

Another of his narratives was more sensational, 
and, being true, more interesting. The wife of a 
certain man in Villa Putzu was wicked enough to 
fall in love with a man in her husband’s service, 
and this man returned her Jove. Together, the two 
villains murdered the unfortunate husband, and 
buried the body under the bed. As the rooms ina 
Sarde house (which is seldom more than a single 
story high) have the earth for a floor, it was easy 
to dig the grave in the house. After a while, when 
the wonder of her husband’s disappearance had 
blown over, the woman married her fellow-murderer. 
For the next thirteen years, they slept side by side 
over the body of their victim. Then it happened 
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that the man took the fever, and in his delirium 
moaned about the crime, and confessed where 
evidence of it might be found. A relative of the 
dead man heard his ravings. Suspicion was aroused, 
and an official warrant obtained to search the house. 
Thus the body was discovered. 

With the aid of these stories, we jogged endur- 
ably through the heat of the day, until we reached 
another plain like Sarrabus, with a river winding 
through it seawards, like the Flumendosa. But 
here were no houses, or one or two only. And on 
the other side of the river, in the foreground of a 
great swelling mass of mountains, was a bold peak, 
with precipices of red granite facing us. Its flanks 
were dark with woods that seemed to hang from its 
steep sides like a fringe. The peak was perhaps 
eighteen hundred feet high, and its sharp crest 
was pinnacled with walls in ruins. This was Chirra, 
which, during the wars of Arragon and Arborea, 
was besieged repeatedly, but ever in vain. 

Having crossed the river, which ran deep and 
strong, we galloped over a sandy tract towards a 
black hovel with a vine-clad colonnade before it. 
Here we proposed to dine, and leave the horses while 
we climbed the mountain. We were welcomed by 4 
swarthy old woman with bare hirsute bosom, and 
whose masculine voice, manners, bloodshot eyes, and 
evil mouth limned her character very fairly. Her 
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husband also sidled from the charred inner chamber 
when he heard voices, and scanned us and our horses 
with keen appreciation. 

The place was infamous in the records of the local 
police. Systematic brigandage is now uncommon in 
Sardinia. Such rookeries as this are the bad but feeble 
survivals of it. The man and woman stood by while 
we dined, afterwards seizing and gnawing the bones 
we discarded. And in their gossip with our guide, 
they protested they did not know half as much about 
the abstraction of a certain child during a recent festa 
as they were believed to know. It was true there 
was a ransom on the child, and the parents could 
afford to pay it; but they were not the persons who 
held the child at ransom. This is the form which 
brigandage here sometimes, but rarely, now assumes. 
The active and soldierly carabineers, who patrol the 
island in couples, night and day, amid the mountains 
and on the plains, are, in the end, irresistible. 

It was not until we had lost much time, and 
fallen into a mood of mild despair, that we at length, 
under guidance, hit upon the goat-track by way of 
which alone the ruins of Chirra may be attained. 
The track was overgrown with scrub. No one 
visits the ruin, except it be a Government engineer 
with a theodolite. The olives and pear and myrtle 
bushes were also very dense; so that we clove our 
way upwards like men in the virgin forest of a 
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South Sea islet, dubious of what was yet above us. 
But in time our perseverance was requited with 
success. We stood upon the ragged battlements, 
and, with the wind in our teeth, peered down the 
precipices of rock, of which the outer walls seemed 
a part, and, beyond, over the dun and yellow plain 
traversed by the gleaming river. West and south- 
west and north, the mountains piled themselves 
high; and clouds lay like a fleece in the direction of 
Gennargentu, Sardinia’s.supreme summit. All the 
western hills were bristly with forest, as was also the 
plateau of Cardiga, upon which we looked broadly, 
and where deer, boar, and moufflon live unvexed by 
the intrusion of man. An eagle skimming the blue, 
half a mile over our heads, seemed to protest against 
our impertinent presence. 

Our eccentric guide had no sooner regained a 
little of his breath than he prowled amid the big 
dislodged stones of the masonry, like one in search 
of something. And so in truth he was. He had 
visited Chirra before, in quest of the treasure that 1s 
held to exist in one of its chambers, hitherto unfound. 
Others also had delved for the gold. A certain 
priest of the vicinity had used pick and axe with 
uncommon fervour. To him was due the collapse 
of an entire wall. But he too had gone home empty- 
handed, I rejoice to say. Our guide's new theory 
was that the triangular chamber in the south-east 
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wing of the castle was the one it behoved him to 
shatter. But the pink cement which thickly coated 
the inner walls was hard as granite, and the ad- 
venturer needed to have iron muscles. When we 
ridiculed the man for his credulousness, and up- 
braided him as a vandal, he retorted with tales of 
treasure troves elsewhere, and asked, agape, of what 
conceivable use was a dismantled, unoccupied castle 
such as this. And, among his stories, he told with 
gusto of two brothers who upturned a box of gold 
on Cardiga, and how the one slew the other that he 
might enjoy the whole, but being condemned for 
the murder, suffered seventeen bitter years in the 
galleys; and how, when he had served his term, he 
returned to the district, and lived in affluence upon 
the gold, which he had had the wit to secrete ere 
Justice laid hands upon him. 

The fragments of Chirra that remain are not 
extensive, but they are ponderous. It were the 
work of a riddle-monger to give the rough existing 
outlines of chambers their apt denominations, We 
beheld the tilting-ground, or what passes for such— 
a hand’s-breadth of area, yet all that could be spared 
for it upon so contracted a summit. And I, for my 
part, resolved to see, in the crimson triangular nook 
to the south-east, not the nest of gold and silver, 
but the boudoir of yore of the fair Pisan or Spanish 
dame of the castle. I dare say the Countess of 
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Chirra peered thence with some alarm in a.p. 1380, 
when Arragon was in full conflict with Arborea, 
and when Ugo the judge (the same who denied his 
daughter to Anjou’s princeling) laid waste all the 
county of Chirra, and tried to take the castle by 
assault. | 

Since those bloody days, Chirra has crept placidly 
along the road to ruin; and now, in its hoary dotage, 
it has naught to do save to dream of its past, and 
whisper to the birds of prey that perch upon its 
walls grisly stories of the evil deeds the secret of 
which it alone possesses. 

As we ambled homewards, with our faces towards 
the sunset, we met a long-haired urchin, piping on a 
flute made from a reed of the river-side. Like his 
elders, he had no notion of melody; but he worked 
forth some shrill notes which the hillsides seized 
and made more of. Perhaps his sire of the twentieth 
generation back had been piper to the lords of 
Chirra, whose requiem he thus, unknowingly, seemed 


to utter. 
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It was a clear breezy morning when, with some 
small local commotion, my guide and I began our 
Journey from the courtyard of my house in 8S. Vito. 
Our saddle-bags were stoutly stuffed with various 
corporeal needs. We were each girt with a burly 
calabash, heavy as lead with a quart and a third of 
the wine of Ogliastra. And, singular to say, we 
were alike enthusiastic about the future. But, 
whereas my ardour was wholly due to nature, to 
the sorrow of all who were present, it was evident 
that Christopher owed his hectic high spirits to his 
calabash. It was not his custom to drink in the 
morning, but on this day he honoured me by break- 
ing his usual habits. 
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As far as the bend of the Flumendosa, we rode 
over ground which I had already seen when Mr. 
M-—-— and I visited the Brekker. But at this 
point, instead of fording the brisk pellucid stream, 
we turned up the valley, pressing close to the right 
bank of the river. It was but seven o'clock in the 
day, but the sun had flooded this bright valley with 
its gold, so that the eye blinked before it. 

We stepped along for two hours ere there was 
word of a halt, and for two hours more ere I con- 
sented to halt. All this time we stayed by the river- 
side, with the mountains on either side of us. Now 
the river ran wide and shallow, and all its pebbles 
shone towards the sun. A little further, and it was 
but a third as broad, between high red banks, and 
on the edge of the southern bank we looked down 
thirty feet at the long trout sporting solemnly in 
companies. And whether the river was broad or 
narrow, the oleanders hemmed it thickly, with here 
and there a great old fig tree, populous with figs; 
and the wild vines that clambered to the top of the 
fig trees held their suckers aloft like snakes poising 
for a cast. 

This was fair to see; but the mountains were— 
even fairer. For though rugged and bare where 
nothing came between them and the blue, their 
slopes were of green grass with the dew on it. And 
though the series of cliffs, unattainable by man, 
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which joined their crests to their bases, were stern and 
perpendicular, upon each ledge of rock that parted | 
cliff from cliff there was ample dark shading of forest } 
trees. And the grassy down, which finally curved - 
to the river with a sweep like a Surrey hill’s, was 
flecked with stately oaks, clumps of olive and pear, 
and a world of flowers. Where such trees grew 
numerous enough to make a little copse, there was 
no end to their beauty. For not only were the vines 
woven over them all like a net, but honeysuckle 
and wild roses in the prime of their bloom matted 
with scarlet and white convolvulus to form a yet 
more winsome robe for them; and in the rich grass 
around, poppies, yellow and red, bugloss, white 
iris, forget-me-nots, and lavender strove with each 
other which should show the most conspicuous. 

Then there was the song and presence of birds 
wherever we went. The swallows sped backwards 
and forwards across the stream with that fervid 
half-whistle and sigh which heat provokes from 
them. Invisible but constant were the nghtingales 
and blackbirds. The red hawks circled over us well 
within gunshot. And a mile towards the blue haze 
of heaven eagles floated through space in lazy 
couples, deigning to come no nearer to us than the 
highest steep on Monte Laura, the boldest mountain 
in the valley. The witchery of the scene for hours 
was like an intoxicant upon the soul. For sweet 
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sylvan beauty, not without sublimity, I think this 
lower valley of the Flumendosa may vie with the 
world. And it was so lonesome! Neither hedge 
nor boundary wall marred the pastures of the hills, 
and the valley was void of inhabitants. 

By eleven o'clock it was deadly hot, and we 
both confessed to hunger. Christopher knew just 
the place in which to bivouac. It was where 
a brook from the mountain entered the river, 
by a thicket of fig trees. And so we lay on the 
white sand under the shade of the fig leaves, so 
completely bowered that the goldfinches winged 
close to us unperturbed. Ere we had well begun to 
eat, four Sarde woodmen joined us for the noontide 
siesta. They were civil wild fellows, whom Chris- 
topher rather contemned ; and so they stretched their 
long hair (lustrous with lard) upon the sand, and 
snored for an hour. Nor were they unmindful 
to draw their fleeces tight round them before they 
slept, lest they should suffer from an insidious chill. 
Christopher also fell asleep when he had breakfasted. 
Thus I smoked my cigar over the bodies of these 
slumbering natives, as if I were their appointed 
warder. 

Now, it was a bargain between me and my guide 
that we should taste the wine of every village through 
which we passed in the week. No doubt I sinned 
in making such a compact, but at the time I was 
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heedless of consequences, and it seemed to me well 
to give an old man what dregs of sensual pleasure 
life could still tender him. I was the more moved 
to do it, too, because he was mourning for his sister. 
For a year, no razor was to touch his face, no 
scissors molest his locks. I do not know whether 
his linen mourned with him. A Sarde widow was 
bound to wear, unwashed, until it fell to pieces, the 
shift she wore when her husband died. One will 
hope she was not forbidden to hasten its dissolu- 
tion by means direct. But whether or no my friend 
was entitled to a clean shirt for a year, I thought 
the wine would do him good. The compact certainly 
helped him to remember when we were near a 
village. 

Thus, after our breakfast, and Christopher hav- 
ing reposed for two hours and a half, in considera- 
tion of his great age, we remounted our horses, and 
turned from the river to scale a mountain. The 
village of Armungia was built on the brow of the 
mountain, and, though the track up the native iron- 
stone rock was of the worst, Armungia was to be 
visited. After many an energetic septuagenarian 
oath, and“ Anda demonio!” (Get along, devil!) repeated 
a thousand times, with the further stimulant of spur, 
Christopher’s mare struggled to the mountain-top 
with a resounding pant of gladness, and after her my 


stallion. A portly nuraghe was close to us, and a 
11 
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crowd of low houses with brown lichened roofs 
adjoined the nuraghe. Beyond was the panorama 
of woods, plateaux, mountain-tops, and chines which 
I had seen before, but im different combination. 
This is ever the outlook from a height in Eastern 
Sardinia. 

The nuraghe of Armungia is, among other nu- 
raches, famous for its height. It must be forty feet 
in elevation still. How many other feet of stones 
have been lifted from it, no one may say. Moreover, 
unlike most of the nuraghe, it has a convenient 
basement porch ; and the chamber thus entered has 
a solid conical vaulting. From the ground level of 
the interior, I ascended to the summit, by means of 
a forked stick and sundry uncouth steps which 
climbed spirally within the walls, the first step 
being several feet from the ground, and not to be 
reached without some such adventitious aid as the 
forked stick. Christopher and a friend quite 
declined to follow my example. They stood and 
talked, like a pair of schoolboys, with their arms on 
each other’s shoulders; and, when I reappeared, 
merely remarked that without doubt I was repaid 
for my exertion. 

But I must take my reader with us into the 
house of my guide’s friend. We found it after 
much devious wandering between the other dwellings 
of the place. Before the doors of the various houses 
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sat the Armungia women, and their pendulous bosoms 
took the air like themselves. They were a little 
excited when they saw us, but not much. We 
stirred the curiosity of their donkeys more. For a 
troop of these lively little animals met us in a lane, 
and greeted us with civil brays, and some needless 
out-throwing of heels. They were going to dine on 
the Armungia grass, after a spell of morning work. 
The Sarde domestic donkeys* deserve a paragraph 
to themselves. No country house is complete without 
a small ass to turn the millstones which crush the 
corn. The mill is in the house, and hour after hour 
the donkey treads his weary round, and makes 
murmurous music. He works with a hood over his 
eyes, that he may not be giddied by his perpetual 
rotations. And happy indeed is he when his time 
of play arrives. The ass-herd of the village (an 
ancient who receives a franc a year and a loaf from 
each ass proprietor) then summons him forth to join 
his comrades, trotting Jauntily down the street ; and 
away he goes with a whisk of the tail, to frolic on 
the village green for a spell. But anon the call to 
work recurs, The ass-herd drives his clients back 
into the hamlet, and each ass steps, with reluctant 
air and depressed tail, across the familiar threshold, 
to resume the hateful diurnal yoke. These quaint 
little pot-bellied brutes are as roguish as ten ordinary 


* Or, as they are popularly called, the molent?, i.e. millers. 
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donkeys, when work is over; but all the light is out 
of their lustrous eyes, and they are the most. pathetic 
of creatures, when play is at an end and toil begins 
anew. 

Christopher’s friends greeted us cordially, and 
we were led through the walled yard, and bidden to 
rest In the common room. Five chairs were set in a 
circle, and a Jar of wine was placed in their midst. 
The two men of the house and ourselves used four of 
the chairs, and the fifth was for the segretario, or 
town-clerk, who had been hurriedly sent for. The 
housewife was sifting flour in sieves of straw decked 
with ribbons; nor did she remit her work at sight 
of us, though her dark eyes glowed with inquisitive 
eagerness to hear what we had to say. And by her 
stood her and the goodman’s daughter, a pretty, 
graceful creature, who never ceased to stare en- 
gacingly upon us until we departed. 

Even before the segretario came, the wine had 
circled among us with freedom and speed, so that 
our tongues were then well loosed, and fitted to re- 
spond to an extra tax. But when he appeared, all hope 
of temperance fled. His was a face to remember. 
He was an old man, three years Christopher's 
senior, and time had wrinkled him. But what a 
fund of mirth there still lay untapped within him! 
He had a nose preternaturally long, with a down- 
ward curve at the extremity, and his mouth, when 
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he smiled, ran to his ears. There was no resisting 
his expression—it had the drollery of ten clowns; 
and yet there was a ground of sadness in it, that I 
could not at first understand, but which gave the 
finish to his humour. Our other friends were hearty, 
stalwart fellows, straight as their guns, which leaned 
against the white walls of the room; and they 
laughed over their cups as if they would burst. But 
the segretario was of quite another mould. One 
moment he was grave as a Calvinist; the next his 
eye twinkled, his mouth sped right and left, like a 
crack in a window-pane under an urchin’s thumb, 
and there was a universal bellow. For a country 
Sarde he was not uncultured. He quoted Shake- 
speare and Dante, and spoke with a certain know- 
ledge of other concerns as dark as the Pole to 
ordinary Sardes. But it was done so irrelevantly 
that it mystified me. He also drank like a trooper, but 
in a very genteel way, and never without a prefatory 
toast. Two of his phrases stick in my memory. 
*¢ And so, although you have all the world to choose 
from, you come to Armungia! Well, we feel it, I 
assure you!” And, again, when we were leaving 
the place, “ Amico mio, when you return to Ar- 
mungia, I beg you to seek me—in the churchyard. 
You will find me there. Scatter some flowers on my 
grave!” Away flew the ends of his mouth, and the 
black reeds of the ceiling resounded with laughter. 
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This memorable old gentleman was childish, but I 
did not know it until afterwards. I fancy he is used 
to make sport for his fellows, even as the Philistines 
used Samson. 

The day was far spent when I succeeded in 
urging my guide on our way. He wished to sleep 
in Armungia, and first pass the evening in carouse; 
but I preferred to keep to our prescribed plan, 
whereby we were to reach Ballao ere nightfall. 
And so, at length, having refilled our calabashes (for 
they were empty), we rode off in the mellow evening 
light. We had to descend to Ballao by a slope as 
steep as that by which we had struggled up to 
Armungia. 

It was a lovely evening, but the vile steepness 
of the track and the rugged nature of the rocks 
down which we clambered harassed us exceedingly. 
Christopher grew reckless after a while, and, with a 
flourish of arms and shouts, pranced at the risk of his 
life. Nor did we meet man, woman, or child ascend- 
ing from the one village to the other, but he must 
needs halt and say a word, with a tender of the 
calabash and a deep pull all round. From one 
smooth-cheeked maiden the old monster drew a 
sudden blush; but, as a rule, the rustics chaffed 
him unfeelingly with his own dry husks of wit. 

Ballao is a village a little larger than Armungia, 
having some two thousand souls, and skirting our old 
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friend the Flumendosa, We gazed upon its roofs 
while yet we were six or seven hundred feet above 
them. Then it looked charming. But intimacy 
declared its dirt and dilapidation. 

The wife of a well-to-do proprietario received us 
into her house. To Christopher’s unfeigned sorrow, 
her husband was away from home. A night of 
debauch was therefore here out of the question. 
The good woman was kind in an undemonstrative 
and quiet way. She showed no surprise at this 
abrupt call upon her for hospitality. One long full 
look at us, and the matter was settled. The common 
room was at our service. We might take our share 
of it, in company with the donkey grinding the corn 
at one end; the brace of dames who were on a visit 
to our hostess ; the larger children, who made gentle 
fun of us, peeping hehind each other’s backs or the 
chairs; the nursemaid, who paced its length with a 
babe in her arms, now dandling the infant, tossing it 
in the air, and echoing its screams of pleasure, now 
crooning old rhymes to it, and now stripping it stark 
for the objectionable wash ; the poultry that went up 
and down it, clucking nervously, as fowls will; and 
the domestic cat, moving freely from person to person, 
with tail stiffly on end, and sighing for caresses. 
The rectangular, white common room of a Sarde 
house is never dull. It looks by low unglazed 
windows into the inner courtyard, the various odours 
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of which exhale into it, and whence it receives un- 
resented occasional visits from a wiry sow, a donkey 
off duty, or a flock of geese satiated with garbage. 
It was dark ere we had opportunity to plod 
through the grime of Ballao to see the place. Every 
tortuous alley was a pitfall of slush, and the stars 
were not such efficient illuminants as gas-poles. <A 
red fire-glow eventually drew us to a resort of men. 
Sitting round a table in a yard, we found a dozen 
urgent gamesters over their cards. A great fire of 
logs within the house bathed them in flickering 
radiance through the wide porch, and a lamp set in 
the wall behind them aided the fire. Stone jars of 
wine went from man to man during their play. 
Vainly did I protest against a formal disturbance 
of this strong picture. Christopher was not to be 
balked. He strode into their midst with a conse- 
quential air and a “‘ Good evening,” and smacked the 
two nearest of the men heartily upon the shoulder. 
The cards were instantly forsaken, not without some 
oaths of discontent, and the players stood up to listen 
to my guide, who had plenty to say. Of course the 
wine was offered us. More branches were piled on 
the fire; and we might have drunk away the night 
in their society, had I wished it. When, later, I 
called Christopher to account for this breach of the 
liberties of Ballao, he had no remorse. “Oh,” said 
he, “it was all as it should be. They left the cards, 
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certainly, but they did it as a mark of respect for 
us. It was quite right; and their wine was good, 
too.” 

Not until the clocks had gone ten were we sum- 
moned to dine. The worthy dame, our entertainer, 
thought to do me honour by postponing the meal to 
this terrible hour of fashion. I fear, however, that 
it had some effect on our tempers. Christopher was 
glum because his friend was not present, and the 
lady, with all her kindness, gaped unconscionably. 

There was milk soup, maccaroni, lamb and 
lemon, cold trout, cheese, and wine. It was an 
excellent meal; and we were urged to drink as 
deeply as if no woman were sitting face to face with 
us. However, no sooner were we contented than 
there was word of bed, and a chamber opening from 
the common room was shown us. I was aghast to 
find that Christopher and I were to share the bed 
between us. 

This horror was, however, a sentiment to be 
ashamed of, and I drove it away by force. Rather, 
I might rejoice that we were not put pell-mell among 
the children, or given a corner in one large bed, 
wherein all the adults lay together, naked as when 
they were born, and much less clean. I do not say 
this was the custom in this house of Ballao, but it is 
a custom not unknown in Sardinia. 

Christopher was soon snugly couched. He took 
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off his boots, but made no other preparation for the 
night. And when I had rapidly viewed the room, 
counted the four and twenty pictures of the Virgin 
which hung upon the walls, ousted a hen from a 
corner where she was making a distressful noise, 
and conceived the hope that the cuckoo clock over 
the head of the bed was unprovided with a bird, 
then I lay down by Christopher and prayed for sleep. 
But it was, in truth, a bitter night of unrest. Every 
fifteen minutes, the cuckoo warbled distractingly. 
The hen returned in company with some other 
hens, and they laid several eggs in the room. A 
large beast of some kind (either sow, ass, or dog) 
entered after the fowls, and groped about the apart- 
ment as if in quest of food. And no sooner was 
the dawn up than a riot of geese, crowing cocks, 
and hungry swine sounded on all sides like an 
orchestra. At four o'clock the patter of the bare 
feet of children, and their cries, ushered in the day. 
As for Christopher, he was a quiet sleeper, and fleas 
were powerless to disturb him. 
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THoucH we were up before five o'clock, there was 
no leaving Ballao until nearly eight. Meat had to 
be bought for our provision during the day, and 
cooked, and packed. In the mean time, I visited the 
church—a place of broken window-panes, crumbling 
walls and steps, and many distasteful statues of 
saints. ‘“ What can he want in the church?” ex- 
claimed the deputy of the vicario, an old dame to 
whom the key was entrusted ; and I was fain to echo 
her words. 

The maid of our hostess in Ballao having kissed 
my hand, in feudal acknowledgment of her douceur, 
we rode away towards a bridge, and crossed to the 
left bank of the Flumendosa. Soon Ballao’s little 
valley was out of sight, and we were in a reddish 
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gorge, uneasily picking our way among the boulders 
and cobbles where the mountains fell to the stream 
with no marked deviation from the perpendicular. 
The crags above us were forest-clad, bold, and 
bright, and eagles were in the air over the highest 
cliffs. 

When we had toiled for three or four miles in 
this way, the river had to be forded. The stream 
was strong and chest-deep, with a perplexing bottom 
of boulders and stones, amid which we seemed 
destined to be upset. But we reached the opposite 
side without other disaster than a sprinkling; and a 
canter through some grain-fields, where poppies 
nearly outnumbered the barley stalks, carried us well 
towards a commanding peak, up which we were 
to zigzag through its cork and ilex woods by a 
path that almost made one hold one’s breath. A 
wooded ravine ran from the base of this mountain 
in another direction, with a clear stream in its midst 
and fine forest trees on its angular sides. But we 
were soon far above it, and peering into it, as from 
the car of a balloon a thousand feet from the earth. 

Once more on a summit, with the breeze in our 
throats, and a broad panorama whichever way we 
looked, we moved over some bald ground at a smart 
pace for Goni. The Goni goats were browsing in 
herds upon the thyme and juniper, and tinkling 
their bells as if fora wager. And the goatherds lay 
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-among the cistus, and the rocks purpled with lichen, 
piping gaily against the warm blustering wind 
which blew about us, at this elevation of nearly 
three thousand feet. 

The village of Goni lies on this mountain in a 
depression like a crater, its dull-red roofs shadowed 
by the fig and almond trees which grow luxuriantly 
about it. The cottagers here use cork bark for fuel : 
the blue smoke hovered over the village, and the smell 
was strong. But, in spite of its greenery and the 
water-brooks that run through it, the village is 
dismal. It has an evil character for its malaria, 
and side by side with its fresh fountains were dis- 
pleasing pools of sewage. 

A room in Goni was lent us to dine in, and from 
its arcades we watched the child of the house playing 
with a boar in the courtyard. When we had eaten, 
there was hot strife between child, boar, and a dog 
for our broken victuals. They all scrambled together 
in the dirty straw, and, from the cries of the infant, 
I fancy the brutes came off best in the competition. 
As we were bound, we filled our calabashes afresh, 
though the local wine is not good. Then we re- 
mounted, and rode away in search of the nuraghe, 
which is Goni’s principal attraction. We soon dis- 
covered it, on the edge of the north-western heights ; 
and, having tethered the horses, we ascended afoot 
through briars and thistles, and over rocks and 
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stones, to the base of the monument. Thence the 
country beyond suddenly came in view. The 
nuraghe is on a sort of acropolis, and from its 
very stones the slopes fall away in long dense 
stretches of woodland for many miles. More to 
the north, however, the mountains spring to im- 
posing cliffs, and the perpendicular walls of these 
cliffs bind the forests grandly, and serve as the 
conduit by which the further plateaux loose their 
rills upon the neighbouring lowlands. The outlook 
was really sublime. And it was the more sublime 
for the black clouds which brooded over this scene 
of enchantment. We, on our pinnacle, were like 
beings lcoking down upon a world other than 
their own. 

The nuraghe of Goni may well serve as a text 
to introduce a few words upon nuraghes in general. 
To exhaust the subject, or even to give judicious 
consideration to the various theories and writings 
that it has evoked, a stout volume were inadequate. 

The Sarde antiquarian ecclesiastic, Spano, has 
so far said the wisest words about the things. To 
him, therefore, the student may be advised to go 
for clear, concise, and, perhaps one may add, com- 
plete instruction. 

The inquirer 1s confronted with three questions, 
which may be entertained separately, although the 
answers are more or less interdependent. What 
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are the nuraghd? What was their purpose? And 
who built them ? 

I have already described the nuraghe as a 
number of circular towers in the interior of the 
island, erected indifferently on the mountains and 
in the plains. It is computed that nearly four 
thousand are still standing. From time immemorial, 
they have served as a quarry of hewn stones for 
masons in the towns and villages. One may thus 
conjecture that the original number of them was 
vastly more than four thousand. The survivors 
are In various stages of decay. Some appear to 
be as lofty as at first; others have been shorn of 
a story; and of others, again, but one fragment of 
a wall remains. They are under no especial pro- 
tection as precious relics of the past. Indeed the 
mayor of a town, in designing the erection of a new 
town hall, may be trusted to bear in mind such 
material as the nuraghe within a certain radius can 
_ offer for the mere cost of porterage; even as, not 
long ago, the syndic of Torralba caused a drinking- 
place for swine to be made out of half a celebrated 
nuraghe in his neighbourhood. And yet four 
thousand of them still exist! 

Though they differ much in size, internal 
arrangement, and situation, all the nuraghe have 
the characteristic of strength. The chambers within 
resemble cavities dug in the solid pile of masonry. 
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Supposing the diameter of the nuraghe to be thirty 
feet, that of its circular central chamber will be only 
ten feet, the encompassing walls being also ten feet 
thick. 

In their conformation, perhaps they are most akin 
to old Etruscan buildings, though they have some- 
thing in common with the Cyclopic style. The stones 
of the walls are, as a rule, rectangular parallelo- 
grams, uncemented. They are of granite, basalt, 
more recent lava, limestone, etc., according to the 
nature of the rocks in their vicinity. It may be that 
baked earth was also used for some nuraghe of the 
plains. But these nuraghe would disintegrate in 
time, whereas those of granite are practically im- 
perishable. Some of the stones used are a yard long, 
and a foot square at the broader extremity. For, 
commonly, they are chiselled so that the one end 1s 
about three times the area of the other; and they 
are set in the walls endwise, the broader face being 
external, and the lesser turned towards the interior. 

The nuraghe are entered as a rule by a portal so 
small and low that it can be passed only on all-fours. 
Rarely is the inside accessible (as at Armungia) 
without bending the back. And, in all cases, the 
door is so narrow that it may be blocked with stones 
in a few seconds. Where the interior is not ruined, 
so that from the summit one looks down to it as at 
the bottom of a well, it 1s divided into two, or even 
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three stories, connected by a very tight staircase in 
the wall, and which finally leads to the top of the 
nuraghe. The vaulting of the chambers is of un- 
cemented stones, like the rest of the building; and 
the basement room may contain two or three 
recesses, not large enough to be termed subsidiary 
chambers. In rare instances, there is also a subter- 
ranean burrow attaching to the principal chamber. 

From the basement, one ascends to the summit 
of the nuraghe, at an elevation of fifteen to forty 
feet. This is uniformly a truncated cone. Where 
the nucleus of the nuraghe has fallen in, however, 
and only the shell is left, one can but walk round 
the girdle of the superior part of the ruin. Goni's 
monument, on the other hand, is an example of stout 
preservation. The platform on the top is solid and 
spacious, the abiding-place of grass and many a 
flower; and the inner chamber is therefore very 
dark. Here at Goni, moreover, the nuraghe is built 
upon a dais of prepared stones, in an irregular circle, 
about thirty yards in circumference. Elsewhere, 
the towers for the most part have no such support. 

Having thus given a general idea of the nuraghe, 
we come to the second question: What was their 
object ? 

The first intelligent Sarde artisan to whom, 
curious about his reply, I put this question, said 
promptly, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ They 
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were built before the Deluge, by another kind of 
man.” He did not claim to speak authoritatively : 
his solution of the difficulty is the popular unscien- 
tific one. But he was as proud of the things as an 
English vicar of his Norman church. “ There is 
nothing like them in all the world,” he added—with 
much reason. 

Archeologists, in their guesses at the meaning 
of the nuraghe, have been kept within bounds by 
nothing except their own faculty of imagination. 

The Canaanites whom Joshua expelled from Pales- 
tine came to Sardinia, and raised these thousands of 
buildings, as altars to Moloch or Astarte. Upon the 
flat upper surface, the victims were sacrificed before 
the eyes of the assembled people ; even as, in Central 
America and old Mexico, the aborigines offered their 
sacrifices upon the top of truncated pyramids. 

They were built in the days of the giants, whom 
they served as tombs. The pity of it is that the 
bones of these giants have all disappeared. Only 
in one instance has a skeleton been unearthed 
within a nuraghe, and that the skeleton was much 
later than the supposed tomb was shown by the 
bits of bronze and other Roman trifles which lay 
by it. Moreover, it was a skeleton of but average 
dimensions. 

They are monuments to individual Sarde heroes of 
prehistoric times. Aristotle’s words about “those 
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who fabulously sleep with the heroes of Sardinia” are 
believed to confirm this theory. But the Sardes 
who uphold this explanation of the nuraghe must 
have a very high opinion of themselves, or rather 
of their forefathers. Their courage reminds one of 
the temerity of the people of Bardsey, who set up a 
stone in their little isle, enjoining the wayfarer to 
“respect the remains of the twenty thousand saints 
buried near this spot.” As if an island, relatively 
so small as Sardinia, could have been so prolific of 
great sons within so restricted a period! Or, once 
having instituted so elastic a diploma of heroism, as 
if there ought not to have been as many nuraghe as 
blades of grass in the land! 

They are tombs of the aborigines, or of the first 
colonists, whether these were Greeks or Phoenicians ; 
citadels of security; granaries; temples; or common- 
place dwellings of the olden time. 

The word nuraghe itself seems, in analysis, to 
support impartially several of these theories. The 
most respectable derivation traces it, through Cartha- 
ginian or Phenician usage, from the Chaldee nur, 
fire or light, and hag, asanctuary or altar. The Greek 
yeupa éxev, to have strength, is another solution. 
Norax, the mythical first-comer from the south, and 

the founder of Nora, the earliest settlement in Sar- 
dinia, 1s by others assumed to have given his name to 
the buildings, which, therefore, date from his epoch. 
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But to show that a light superficial treatment of 
the subject will not suffice, the reader may be 
further reminded that the second root hag, of the 
first derivation, enlarges into a verb chahag, which 
means to “describe a circle.” This fact at once 
opens a new trail, whereby the dissenter from the 
former interpretation of “ an altar of sacrifice” is led 
to regard the nuraghe as a tower of refuge, or a 
round tower on which a beacon fire may be lighted. 
Moreover (and this is a prime point in Spano’s 
careful treatise), the word fire (7.e. the Chaldee nur) 
is in various languages used as a synonym for 
“habitation.” Thus, a Sarde of the present day, 
when asked about the size of a village, might 
readily reply, “It has a hundred fogos (literally, fires), 
or dwellings.” Our own usage of “hearths” in the 
same sense, though somewhat obsolete since the 
abolition of the hearth-tax, bears out this argument. 

Lastly, who built the nuraghe? Were they 
Canaanites, Carthaginians, Libyans, Egyptians, 
Etruscans, Trojans, or Celts? The answer will of 
course depend largely upon the significance that the 
nuraghe possess to individual inquirers. If, for 
example, they are held to be tombs of the giants, the 
giants of Anakim or Rephaim may be supposed to 
have settled in Sardinia, and built them with their 
own hands. If they were altars upon which little 
children were slaughtered to Moloch and the other 
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gods of the Phenicians, they may be ascribed to 
a people derived from Pheenicia. 

But a few words of common sense, inspired by 
Spano, seem to make the many elaborate disquisitions 
upon this debated subject very flat and unprofitable 
reading. Briefly, what are the main features of the 
nuraghe? They are strong, chambered, difficult 
to enter, fairly commodious, and shaped like a tent 
truncated. They are convenient neither as altars 
nor temples. They contain no bones to show that 
they were sepulchres, whether of giants or other 
men. Were they granaries, more of their internal 
capacity would surely have been given to the 
chambers, and less to the walls. If they were 
trophies of victory, one may wonder over whom and 
when the ancient Sardes were so persistently vic- 
torious, and why the towers of conquest were 
endowed with chambers. Only this may be said 
positively about them, that they are so old as to be 
prehistoric. To Aristotle they were ‘edifices of 
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the ancients;” and Diodorus Siculus seems _ to 
ascribe them to Dedalus, which would place them 
far beyond the reach of historical investigation. 
What, then, are they? What is the first pur- 
pose of a building? Surely, to serve as a secure 
place of abode. This, then, is what the nuraghe 
were. They may be regarded as the oldest houses 


in the world, built in an era when the architect had 
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no other model than the shepherd’s tent of skins 
and sticks. Perhaps they were not places of constant 
habitation. Only when danger threatened, maybe, 
did the people resort to the nuraghe; but once within 
the tower they were completely safe. No mechanical 
force of those days could break down these walls, 
nor were they inflammable. Ifthe enemy approached 
the nuraghe, they could be attacked from the flat 
summit. And if the nuraghe were used as a refuge 
only, chambers, staircase, and summit alike were 
available for the storage of human beings. <A 
hundred persons might be assembled in each nuraghe 
on an average. Let us assume that, a few milleniums 
ago, there were ten times as many nuraghe in 
Sardinia as in 1889. They would then be able to 
accommodate, in emergency, a population of no less 
than four million people. It is not likely that 
Sardinia ever had so many inhabitants at one time, 
but the estimate shows to what extent the buildings 
might have been serviceable. The nuraghe are 
probably, after all, the work of autochthones knowing 
nothing of Troy, Etruria, or Carthage. They, like 
their authors, are prehistoric. More need not be 
said. 

During century after century, since the time of 
the Romans at least, the Sardes have been wont to 
burrow in the nuraghe in quest of treasure. They 
were especially active in these labours in the Middle 
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Ages and later. They then fancied that the nuraghe, 
perdas fittas, perdas longas, and the other paleo- 
lithic monuments of their land were in the charge 
of devils, who zealously guarded the valuables 
beneath them. But there were certain seasons and 
particular saints’ days when these demons might be 
outwitted. Of such seasons none were more potent 
for human profit than the jubilee years of the 
Catholic Church. To these epochs, then, much of 
the ruin of the nuraghe may be traced. The labour 
of the Sarde vandals must, however, have been 
productive of no small disappointment. For the 
chief kind of treasure they seem to have unearthed 
consists of fragments of bronze and pottery, upon 
which they would set no high value. It was said, 
Indeed, that a number of the ill-shapen bronze 
Images which have given Sardinia its repute far 
and wide among iconologists were also discovered in 
the nuraghe. But the majority of these images have, 
in recent years, been proved to be spurious, and it 
is now doubtful if a single one of the Sarde idols 
can be legitimately traced to a nuraghe. 

The Sarde idols, like the nuraghe, may be fitly 
discussed in a treatise, but not in a few pages. As 
of the nuraghe, it is hard to say when they were 
made, or for what exact purpose they were intended. 
They are, as Winckelmann says, “ wholly barbaric 
in design and execution, and clearly indicative of 
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a most remote antiquity, and of a land where the 
arts had never flourished.” Since Winckelmann’s 
time, many more have been found in the island, but 
his characterization still holds good. 

The Cagliari museum contains the bulk of these 
treasures, hitherto discovered. Paris, Turin, Lyons, 
Rome, and Catania hold collectively perhaps a score 
more. The Cagliari collection originated in the 
donation of about fifty idols, amassed by a country 
priest of Baonei a hundred years ago. The energy 
of La Marmora (the celebrated publicist and Viceroy 
of Sardinia) was responsible for a large addition to 
this nucleus. Indeed, his search for such treasure 
trove was fatally enthusiastic. He was outwitted 
by his own subjects, who found in him a generous 
purchaser of any mysterious morsel of bronze, of the 
finding of which they were ready to give a plausible 
account. Thanks mainly to La Marmora, by 1868 
there were more than five hundred Sarde idols in 
the museum. 

Meanwhile, however, there were not wanting 
irreverent sceptics who refused to pay the conven- 
tional homage to these unique things. So early as 
1839, idol-mongering was a profitable line of life in 
Sardinia. In that year, a bell-founder of Cagliari 
made four Sarde idols, which he sold for a hundred 
francs to an inexperienced young medical student 
of archeological tastes. This fraud was easily 
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exposed by the curator of the museum, and the bell- 
founder was threatened with a prison if he made 
any more idols. But in 1850, a clever young 
architect named Tocco boldly indicted the majority 
of the idols in the museum as spurious and of recent 
manufacture. “By the utterance of the most 
abominable lies,” complained the indignant curator 
of the idols, “ he sought to discredit the museum in 
the eyes of Europe, and also the images upon which 
Miinter had written learned dissertations to show 
that the religion of the early Sardes was of Phoeni- 
cian or Carthaginian origin, adulterated with African 
superstitions, of which we know nothing, and per- 
haps also Etruscan.” ‘Tocco was a very vigorous 
controversialist, and no mean adversary for such 
veteran antiquaries as La Marmora and Spano. 
But, eventually, he was silenced. 

For another score of years the Sarde idols re- 
ceived, undivided, the reverence of the archzological 
world. Then the old cry was repeated: “ We are 
venerating things that do not deserve to be vene- 
rated. We have been cajoled, and made a laughing- 
stock.” The assailant did not scruple to call the 
collection of idols “an assemblage of shams and 
ridiculous absurdities.” The curator of the museum 
was furious. “I thirty years director of the 
museum, and incapable of discriminating between 
the spurious and the genuine! . . . Poor archzolo- 
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gical museum of Cagliari, if it were so unfortunate 
as to be under the directorate of such youths” (as 
Professor Crespi, the assailant in question). ‘Ina 
few years there would be no museum left!” But the 
unhappy director’s writings were all in vain. Spano 
himself, after twenty-five years of doubt, joined the 
enemy. And after due serious examination of the 
idols, no fewer than two hundred and sixty-five of 
the five hundred were adjudged spurious, and 
eliminated from the collection, which the director 
had termed “una delle pik belle glorie d Italia.” 
The shade of the good but credulous La Marmora 
must have groaned at the sacrifice. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the Sarde idols 
in the Cagliari museum. The residue may be 
viewed with but scant scruple. They belong to 
the artistic products of the iron age of mankind. 
Probably they were the Lares and Penates or the 
fetishes of the same aboriginal Sardes who raised 
the nuraghe. On the other hand, it is possible 
that they and the nuraghe alike hail from those 
“great fort-builders of antiquity,” the Pelasci—“a 
migratory race of warlike masons, who went about 
from land to land, sword in one hand, hammer and 
chisel in the other, fortifying themselves wherever 
they conquered.” * 

Be this as it may, one cannot help thinking with 
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compassion of the various earnest men who have 
puzzled themselves prodigiously over the Sarde idols 
condemned as spurious, and turned and re-turned 
the pages of antiquity in hard effort to understand 
them. Tyndale, who visited Sardinia in 1845, has, 
among others, discussed the things in an exhaustive 
manner, with no suspicion of their falsity. 

But to return to Goni, and our course from its 
nuraghe. We were to reach Nurri ere nightfall, 
a place about five leagues distant, where my guide 
relied upon the hospitality of a cousin. 

When we had safely descended from the crag 
of the nuraghe, and were in the midst of the forest, 
on the south-western slopes, we had no anxiety 
about roads for an hour. The stream in a gully 
to the right was our guide. We rode among the 
asphodels under the broad boughs of the oaks, only 
occasionally coming upon a glade of treeless turf 
whence we could see the sun and the towering red 
cliffs beyond the streamlet. As woodland scenery, 
it was exquisite. Here, as in the Flumendosa 
valley, the vines wreathed the trees, twenty feet 
from the ground. And where we picked our way 
across leviathan trunks, dead of old age, the shroud 
which the vines had thrown over their moss and 
rottenness somewhat imperilled our movements. 
Game could have no more congenial home than 
these woods by Goni. But, of course, to the casual 
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vagrant, neither deer, moufflon, nor wild boar de- 
clare themselves. A single red fox stole from a 
covert but a yard or two distant. Save for this, 
and the omnipresent eagles overhead, signs of forest 
life were not. 

From the woods, regretfully, we broke at length 
upon one of the spacious plateaux of Sardinia. It 
extended for miles in three directions, its surface 
of grass, cistus, and drying ponds being singularly 
tame to the eye after the glories we were leaving 
behind us. Hence, for a moment, we looked back 
at the nuraghe of Goni, high above us, and crest- 
ing the forests. Across this plateau we followed no 
track. A break in the red hillock to the north was 
our landmark. And having attained this, at about 
five o'clock, we turned to the west, and ascended 
to another plateau, the far-reaching vineyards of 
which told us we were near a town ere a house 
appeared, and bounded by a striking fringe of 
precipitous cliffs like those adjacent to Goni. As 
we advanced, the treeless plain left us. The coun- 
try became more irregular. A very conspicuous 
nuraghe on a boil of land like an old craterette 
held the eye, until, at another turn, we clattered 
into the streets of Orroli, a large village about 
three miles from Nurri. Here we tarried long 
enough for a stirrup cup, but no longer. The 
day was fast falling to shadow. Indeed, ere we 
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were in the rough steep streets of Nurri, the basaltic 
cliffs to our right had blushed for the sunset, and 
there was a sharp change of temperature. The 
town is built on the edge of a rise in the plateau, 
nearly two thousand feet above the sea. Other 
townlets are visible from it, ten and twelve miles 
distant, on vantage-points like its own, in the same 
plateau; and beyond these townlets are the dim 
shapes of mountains. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A debauch at Nurri—Local inquisitiveness—Hither an “en- 
gineer” or a “ geographer”—An escort to bed—Drinking 
again—A little fruit—Again with the Flumendosa—A 
brisk descent—Villanova—aA rest in the cork woods—The 
cultivation of cork—Number of trees in Sardinia—The 
process of harvesting—Another plateau—Flowers—Sadali 
—Cherry and walnut trees—Incivility of the highlands— 
My guide’s indisposition—Seui—Its charming situation— 
Our entertainers—Their religious indifference—The church 
of Seui. 

Our evening in Nurri was worthy of Bacchus hin- 

self. The goodman of the house, a fine bronzed 

countryman with a refined exterior, sent for three 
choice spirits to dine with us; and ere the collops 
of lamb (skewered like kabobs, and twirled deftly 
over the fire by hand) were half cooked by the pic- 
turesque but sad-looking women of the household, 
the wine was passing vigorously, and every one 
seemed trying to outshout his neighbour. I must 
do Christopher the justice to say that, though he 
was tired from the day’s work, and glad enough to 
be with his relations, he was very pleasantly cour- 
teous In making it clear that I, and not himself, was 


the guest of the evening. I could, however, have 
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wished it otherwise, when I found that as such I 
was expected to drink at a word or a wink, to 
allow my glass to stay neither full nor empty. 

Though we did not fare here so luxuriously as 
in Ballao, there was abundance of common fvod. It 
amazed me to see how my friends consumed macca- 
roni. What I should have thought fair measure 
for four people did not do more than satisfy one 
individual. 

I wish I could remember some of the very naive 
questions that were put to me over our maccaronl 
and wine. It is, perhaps, once in two or three 
years that they see a traveller of an indeterminate 
kind in a place like Nurri. Bagmen are, no doubt, 
regular visitants, for the town has a commercial 
grip upon a broad tract of country. But I protested 
that I had no samples of cotton pocket-handkerchiefs 
or such things about me. What then was I? It 
was ridiculous to think that I should not have an 
intelligible specific purpose in riding through the 
land. And so, when pressed for information on the 
subject, Christopher Pig was wont at first to say 
that I was an engineer looking fora mine. But my 
replies to questions about the result of my investi- 
gations so discredited my guide that he subsequently 
decided to call me a “ geographer,” engaged in pre- 
paring a map. “Depend upon it, that is what he 
is,” I heard him confide in a whisper to one of his 
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curious friends; “and that explains why he wants 
to go to the tops of these confounded mountains. 
It must be the highest mountain everywhere, you 
understand. Nothing less will satisfy him.” But, 
in time, I had to stifle this fine fiction also. Thus, 
latterly, the mystified man was impatient of inquiry. 
‘The devil knows what he is,” was his blunt rebuff 
to the inquisitive. | 
At Nurri, however, we were in the first of these 
stages. When, therefore, my friends were all very 
tipsy (the women by this time having withdrawn to 
the walls of the room, where they squatted in a 
row with looks of sad reproach upon their sallow 
faces), they tried to induce me to tell them my 
mineralogical secrets. Had I discovered silver any- 
where near Nurri? And if so, would the English 
come to Sardinia, and live in Nurri to work the 
mine? They plied me with the liquor as if to 
loosen my tongue on the subject. Nor would they 
believe my protestations that I was not journeying in 
quest of a mine. I was the craftiest of men, in their 
opinion, and a sharp fencer with the wine of Nurri. 
In England I should certainly have felt a little 
ashamed of the unsteadiness of my legs when I rose 
to seek my bed. But here I rather take credit to 
myself that I was not thoroughly incapable. I, at 
any rate, was not supported at each arm by a 
woman, and soothed in the proper direction, like a 
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child. Now I understood the very remarkable 
glumness of the female members of the household 
during the debauch. They were necessary parts of 
it, but spectators only, until the final scene. They 
led away their lords and masters to the common 
sleeping apartment, while I, rejoiced to be alone, 
was indulged (at special request) with a bed to 
myself. My bed was set on the naked earth, in 
the wine cellar, and between two big barrels. A 
tumbler was placed by the bedside, and I was told 
that I had but to turn a tap if I felt curious about 
the contents of any one of the barrels. But this 
elysium for a drunkard had no very strong tempta- 
tion for me. | 

Before we left Nurri in the morning, there was 
more drinking—absinthe in one house, brandy in 
another, and wine in others. My guide was 
anxious to exhibit me to his various acquaintance, 
and this was the outcome of it. Indeed, I think the 
vicario alone, of the various people with whom we 
talked, forebore to offer the cup. He was therefore 
dear to me. He descanted on the old parochial 
church, a Jesuit establishment, through which he 
guided me and the reluctant Christopher. But I 
fear his civilities were mainly of the interested kind. 
For, at parting, he expounded his pecuniary needs, 
for restoration, etc., in so hearty a manner, that 


I have no doubt he believed I was the personification 
13 
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of the opulent land whence I had come. “ Rich as 
an Englishman ” is a proverb current in Sardinia. 

We left Nurri with aching heads, which per- 
haps we merited. Our excellent host fulfilled the 
duties of hospitality to the very letter. He accom- 
panied us on foot a mile or two on our way, and 
gave us the warmest of good wishes for the road. 
As we passed a garden of his in the skirts of Nurmi, 
he contributed what he termed “a little fruit” to 
the provisions in our saddle-bags. The fruit proved 
to be an armful of broad beans; and very good they 
were to us, though eaten uncooked. 

With our faces due north for Gennargentu, 
which we could see, about twenty-five miles away, 
above the other mountains, we now rode once more 
into the valley of the Flumendosa. We descended 
from our plateau of herbs and flowers, by an ap- 
palling zigzag, with deep dimples in the rounded 
hillside upon one hand, the covert recesses of which 
I thought we should surely sooner or later be made 
to explore in a headlong manner. I had conceived 
a brief lecture for my guide upon the subject of our 
late dissipation, and my resolution not to drink so 
much again; but this was no place for such talk. And 
so it was not until we had descended about fifteen 
hundred feet in as many seconds, and were in a hot 
lush meadow by the brawling river, that a halt was 
called for the purpose. Now, with Christopher, a 
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halt always meant a pull at the calabash; and, thus 
fortified, he received my remonstrances very tran- 
quilly. It should be quite as I pleased. His own 
head ached, and so for that night we would go toa 
house where there were no men, and where, there- 
fore, we should be under no obligation to drink. 

The heat in this mountain glen of the river 
was so great that we could not long endure it. 
Beautiful as it was, with its meadows of pale prim- 
roses, gentian, dandelions, and poppies, we were 
heartily glad to get out of it. This we did by a 
ford which in flood times annually takes toll of 
human life; and then we laboriously began an 
ascent of the mountains on the other side, which 
lasted for the next five hours, with intermitting 
lesser descents. Thus it was that when we were 
about four hours from Nurri, the dome of its church 
shone in the sunlight again for us, across an ex- 
panse that was very trivial in direct measurement, 
but detestably hard to cover. We could then look 
for a few miles still higher up the Flumendosa 
ravine, and see the wonderful calcareous cliffs which 
overhang it for many hundreds of perpendicular 
feet, on the right bank. The woods were thick on 
the brow of the rocks, and the village of Villanova- 
tulo clustered on the edge of them, so that an 
inhabitant might almost commit suicide by precipi- 
tation from his house door. 
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Our noon rest was on the fringe of some cork 
woods, with this prospect before and below us. A 
chapel dedicated to I know not what saint was hard 
by, and the white house of a cantoniera; for we had 
struck upon a high-road, a most commendable but 
(to me at this time) unwelcome evidence of modern 
Italian energy. The horses were turned loose, the 
saddle-bags unpacked, and their contents spread by 
a spring of excellent water. But Christopher was 
in no eating humour. He asked to be allowed to 
slumber. And slumber he did, with his face in the 
grass, until, in the third hour, I wakened him. It 
was pleasant enough to idle away the day stretched 
prone on the greensward, under the shade of a 
gnarled old cork tree, listening to the songs of birds 
and the tinkle of goat-bells, watching the sun gleam 
on the pointed leaves of the tree, and the endless 
throng of industrious ants that pressed each other in 
brisk procession up and down the trunk of the tree ; 
pleasant enough, but not, in our situation, quite 
judicious, for we were here only midway between 
Nurri and Seui, our destination for the night. 

As our place of rest was on the border of some of 
the largest cork forests in the island, it may be well 
to say something about cork, while my improvident 
old guide is asleep, reckless of ants and malaria. 

The somewhat piteous sight of a cork tree 
stripped of its bark meets one in many parts of the 
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island, but it is in the mountains that the trees are 
now to be seen at their best. A few hundred years 
ago, there were probably five times as many in 
Sardinia as now. Fires have burnt hundreds of 
thousands year by year; the very culpable method 
of leasing whole districts of timber to continental 
merchants is responsible for further denudation; the 
charcoal-burners also have added to the loss; and 
even the herdsmen are to blame that they have let 
their goats tear off the lower boughs of the trees, 
whereby the lacerated parts have contracted a 
rottenness that in time has inoculated the whole 
tree. Notwithstanding these various aids to com- 
plete denudation, it is reckoned that there are still 
in Sardinia about a million full-grown cork trees. 
Of forest trees in general the number fit for the axe 
is estimated at sixty-five millions, and to these may 
be added the fifty million fruit trees, such as olive, 
orange, and fig. 

When properly exploited, a cork forest is a 
possession worth having. But it is only in times 
comparatively recent that such properties have been 
managed with discretion and science. 

The cork tree is not mature until it is about a 
hundred years old. But it makes up for its tardy 
development by being as nearly immortal as any tree 
that exists. It is said to live “ hundreds of centuries,” 
even while under the process of periodical flaying. 
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This process is simple. The rough natural outer 
bark is first peeled off, whereby a second and smooth 
cuticle is exposed to the air. In five or six years’ 
time, this second cuticle has attained a thickness of 
nearly two inches. It is then marketable cork. 
And when it is stripped from the tree, this remains 
clad with a reserve coating which, five years later, 
will, in its turn, have ripened for the knife. This 
quinquennial harvesting may‘continue as long as the 
tree. One other condition has to be observed. The 
tree must not be stripped before May, nor after 
August. Save in these limitations, the cork tree 
exacts nothing of the cultivator. It will mature 
unassisted, and live for ever, cheerfully submitting 
to be flayed some twenty times in a century, if only 
its master will not flay it out of season. The average 
yield at a stripping is about seventy pounds; and 
thus thirty-two trees together afford a ton of material, 
which will cut into fifty thousand corks. The con- 
tractors pay the growers about thirty pounds a ton 
for the cork, and no doubt make a large profit from 
their bargain, at the expense of Sardinia. 

During our ride later in this day, when we were 
continuously about two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, we saw, on the long steep slopes of 
the mountains which inclined to the ravine of the 
chief tributary of the Flumendosa, dense forests of 
cork trees. The road to Seui rises high above this 
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ravine, and the downlook athwart this deep green 
tapestry of nature, to the cascading stream, was very 
fascinating. But we were by this full in the midst 
of the mountains, and the black masses of the 
Gennargentu group before us were momentarily 
more clear. 

Ere we reached Seui we had the inevitable plateau 
to traverse. It was a degree higher than that 
between Goni and Nurri, and moister. Now and 
then we met acold shower from the mountains, and 
for a while we trod through a curious reddish bog. 
But the flowers were as numerous here as every- 
where else in Sardinia. The asphodels tickled our 
horses’ knees; and besides anemones, mountain cro- 
cuses, and cistus, the dainty pink wild peony must 
be mentioned. This last flourished even better at an 
altitude of nearly six thousand feet, among the 
mosses and grass under the highest oaks in the 
land. 

The plateau terminated in the village of Sadali, 
a divine little place in a mountain corner, with rills 
of water streaming all over it, and a number of 
immense cherry and walnut trees among its houses. 
We drank the wine of Sadali, and found it very bad. 
At this altitude the grapes, though abundant, have 
but an indifferent flavour, and the Sadali wine was 
like ink in colour, smell, and taste. The pictur- 
esque highlanders who tendered us the juice did so 
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with sly smiles. They knew full well that none but 
residents would pretend to praise it. For the rest, 
I have little to say in laud of Sadali. We besought 
a boy who lay under a walnut tree to direct us by 
the shortest mountain climb to Seui. The urchin 
made Christopher repeat his request several times, 
and in the end said something equivalent to, “ Find 
out, you old fool.” Then, as we proceeded up the 
hillside in order to find out, the lad and a com- 
panion mocked us openly with extreme candour. 
These mountaineers of Barbargia have been called 
“treacherous and inhospitable.” Such a character 
(and I am indisposed to deny the justice of it) surely 
argues an alien origin for them. Highlanders have 
ever had upon them the stigma of vacillation and 
inconstancy; but, unless in times of feud, hospitality 
is one of the few virtues they are wont to appro- 
priate to themselves. 

We had a weary climb out of Sadali. The soil 
was slippery from rain, and its angle of acclivity 
was remarkably acute. The consequence was that . 
when we regained the high-road and the uplands, 
and were within sight of Seui, our resting-place, on 
the other side of a broad ravine, round which the 
road made a most portentous loop of detour, my poor 
old guide proclaimed himself a sick man, and unable 
to go on. For some time his behaviour had been 
mysterious. He rode ahead and conversed with 
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himself in a loud voice, or fell mute and confined 
himself to gesticulation. Thus, for five minutes at 
a time, he went wagging along, with the forefinger of 
his right hand in the air, now upright, and now bent 
as if he were enjoining an invisible being to do such 
and such a deed, and not to fail in the performance. 
During this pantomine, he excited my interest very 
strongly. His grey locks blew behind him, and his 
black Phrygian cap tossed from side to side with the 
movements of his horse and his own odd posturings. 
But it seemed indelicate to urge an old man to 
tell me his secret communings, and so I let him 
jog on in silence. And this was the upshot of it 
all! In the last hour of a damp day, when the red 
and white houses of Seui were before us, and our 
tired animals were already thinking of corn and 
bedtime, he must needs desire to dismount and lie 
down on the wet grass by the roadside. “TI shall 
feel well when I have slept a little,” he said. And 
so, though I liked neither the imprudence nor the 
idleness of the affair, I consented to let him see if 
repose would profit him. He emptied the calabash 
before he lay down, and that, further, seemed un- 
wise in an invalid who laid claim to a colic. Nor 
had he any philosophical idea of the value of pain 
as a moral agent. For when his horse whinnied dis- 
gustfully at this abnormal sort of bivouac, he brutally 
kicked her hard in the stomach, and cursed her. 
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By-and-by, Christopher recovered, and we fin- 
ished the day’s journey. I think I hastened his con- 
valescence by touching his pulse, and saying some- 
thing very grave about the improper speed at which 
it was beating. Old people who are vigorous of limb 
do not like to be reminded that they are not as 
young as they were; and so he stiffly bestrode his 
horse again, to show that he was by no means yet 
at the last gasp. A couple of carabineer officers 
joined us for the final stage of our ride. They 
were superbly mounted on Arab steeds, whose un- 
controllable caracolings and prancings aroused the 
wonder of our own laggard beasts. 

Seul is one of the prettiest towns in Sardinia, 
and also one of the most elevated, being nearly three 
thousand feet above the sea. The thermometer at 
6.30 p.m. was here 54°. It is embosomed in moun- 
tains, the Gennargentu spurs forming a sturdy back- 
ground to it, north and east; while, west, some bold 
dolomitic rocks, and, south, across the ravine, 
smooth wooded slopes falling to invisible glens, 
charm the eye. The district is, probably, fresh and 
green all the year round, but on this May day it 
was in its prime. Grass, cherry orchards, apple 
trees, and vineyards all glistened with raindrops, 
and the sun for a few moments ere setting broke 
through the clouds to turn all the raindrops into 
diamonds, and to transfigure impartially mountains, 
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woods, and the vermilion roofs of the houses. The 
dress of the undemoralized women of Seui is as 
pleasing as their country. They coif their heads 
in handkerchiefs of crimson silk or stuff, so that the 
headdress hangs squarely to the shoulder-blades ; 
and their gowns are of purple, with broad crimson 
edging. 

Christopher fulfilled his promise about Seui. We 
were received into a household of women. Together 
they kept a store, in which pins and needles, potted 
meats, and fresh lettuces were to be found side by 
side. Ido not think they were very glad to see us 
—at first. This was not surprising, however: one 
may conjecture about a parallel situation in England, 
and then fully excuse any apparent lack of warmth 
in their welcome. But when the ice was broken, 
they were cordial enough; and, in the usual way, 
all their relations and many of their friends were 
sent for in haste to come and see the stranger. 

Our entertainers in Seui had divorced themselves 
from all taint of rusticity pure and undefiled. They 
dressed with the towns, ridiculed the country, and 
talked of the Continent. The daughters of the 
house were vivacious to a fault, and as pretty as 
dark eyes, regular features, and indifferent figures 
could make them. The youngest and prettiest of 
them was encumbered by a baby. I do not mean to 
infer that a baby is an encumbrance absolutely. But 
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this was a noisy and voracious child; and rather 
than allow it to exile her from the social circle, the 
young mother suckled it in public with as little 
scruple as a common peasant. 

In one other particular these girls avowed their 
superiority over their neighbours. A priest passed 
the window when we were talking, and, though 
they were all of an age when the religious instinct 
is at its strongest, they began to scoff at him, from 
his shovel hat to the lean calves of his legs. 

“You do not esteem that gentlemen?” I sug- 
gested. 

“ Oh, he is well enough!” said one, with a toss 
of the head; “but he is a cleric, you understand.” 

Shortly afterwards, at sunset, we heard singing 
in the streets. The melody gradually became less 
audible, and then died away. It was the rosario, 
an evening office of the Church, which from time 
immemorial the villagers have sung at sundown, 
walking together arm in arm. This also the girls 
thought it seemly to ridicule. 

Again, when, rather more inquisitive than gal- 
lant, I observed to the girl with the baby, “So you 
are married? ”°—‘“ Why, yes,” was her reply; “and 
I have not been to confession since.” 

“You do not go to Mass?” I asked. 

‘Indeed, no!” said they all in a breath; and 
the married girl proceeded to tell how she had con- 
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fessed because the priest would not else have married 
her. “It is only once, you see; and it is over in 
half an hour.” I am glad to add that these girls 
were as open in their mockery of me when I ex- 
pressed a wish to see the church of Seui, as of the 
calves of the legs of the vicario, “The church! 
Why, it is not beautiful to see! If you come to the 
window, you will see it, and that will satisfy you. 
You will also see the new municipal buildings, which 
are much finer than the church.” 

The campanile of the church, and its curved 
western facade, were not ungraceful against the green 
hill studded with park trees upon which it was built ; 
but the square white face of the town hall, with its 
green balconies and red roof, was much less agree- 
able. The spirit of the times was upon these girls 
of Seui. They loved the new and hated the old, 
and there was no reverence left in them. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The district of Lanusei—On to Aritzo—An additional guide— 
His attire—Coal mines—Nearing Gennargentu—Mountains 
and dales—Contracted valleys—Seulo—Some nuraghe— 
More potations—A dilemma—Futile efforts—Rescue—A 
pair of charcoal-burners—Bold scenery—From river bed to 
mountain top—aA rich proprietario—A stolid procession—In 
the clouds—The chestnut woods—Inhospitality of Antzo— 
The consenting citizen—A levée—The bad wine of Aritzo 
—A late dinner and a good bed. 


THis night in Seui I spent abed with Christopher 
as at Ballao. “I am sorry,” observed the poor 
man, when he saw what arrangement was made; 
“but you understand one cannot always do as one 
would. And it is perhaps well that you are with 
me, because I feel that I have a little fever in my 
blood.” Had he said wine instead of fever, one 
might have believed him. But I must confess that, 
spite of all his work-a-day clothes in their work-a-day 
dirt, and the sheets and the blankets, he shivered 
during the night like one with the ague. The cold 
of Seui did not suit his old bones. 

Had I pleased, we might the next day have gone 
by a high-road through the mountains south-east of 
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Gennargentu into the mining district of Lanusei, 
near the east coast. Lanusei is a more modern field 
for minerals than Iglesias, and experts have the 
highest opinion of it. The silver is found among 
the lead of Lanusei in neat, compact little nodules of 
pure ore. With increased facility for working and 
transport, Lanusei will come to the front, and the 
speculator who is drawn to Sardinia by the bruit of 
its hidden treasures may find it profitable to study 
the mountains in the neighbourhood. Already the 
chances of Lanusei are much brighter than they 
were afew years ago. The steamers from Cagliari 
along the east of the island now bring it within 
eight or nine hours of the capital, instead of three 
or four days. 

It was in vain that the maidens of Seui tempted 
me to stay a few days in their midst. The moun- 
tains of Perdaliana, they assured me, ought not to be 
slighted. Of these dolomitic peaks, they showed me 
several water-colour drawings, done by a puor lad of 
Seui. The artist had had no master but his own 
talent and Dame Nature, and yet these had sufficed 
in a wonderful degree. 

With the usual preface of wine-drinking at the 
doors of two or three houses on our way out of the 
town, we therefore left Seui, and began the longest 
day of our journeying among the mountains. We 
were now fairly in the heart of the Gennargentu 
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spurs. Our course from Seui to Aritzo does not on 
the map appear considerable, but, owing to the per- 
petual ascents and descents, and the roughness of the 
country, it was, in fact, an arduous experience. 

During this day and half the following day, I 
was accompanied by a contingent guide, for fear 
Christopher’s memory of the tracks should fail him. 
This guide was welcome for precaution’s sake. He 
was also very welcome because of his picturesque- 
ness. His black, much-belarded locks hung low 
upon his shoulders, and made an excellent halo for 
his tanned face, which was traversed with the myriad 
wrinkles of exposure to wind, rain, and sun in these 
tempestuous uplands. He wore the collettu, or 
leathern jerkin of his forefathers, though it was 
sadly greased by the droppings from his unctuous 
hair. The long black tail cap, and a pair of very 
baggy white cotton drawers, completed the externals 
of his attire. He further carried a gun with a very 
long barrel, and, in his belt of cartridges, a broad- 
bladed knife. Michael, as he was called, could talk 
no Italian, but when I had listened for a few hours 
to his incessant babbling in Sarde, I found that I 
could understand a great deal that he said. Chris- 
topher was aghast at this discovery. It put an 
effectual bridle upon his tongue when we were alone 
with people to whom I could not really have said 
ten intelligible words. 
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With larks singing in the nether air, and eagles 
as ever in the blue beyond, we trod our way slowly 
through the cistus and scrub. of the mountains, 
moving towards the north-west and the upper valley 
of the Flumendosa. Near a little chapel like a barn, 
dedicated to St. Sebastian, and about half an hour's 
ride from Seui, we passed the coal mines which La 
Marmora discovered, as he hoped, for the profit of 
the country. They are exceedingly trivial. The 
coal, which is poor shaly stuff, crops through the 
rocky surface, and is worked by galleries driven 
horizontally into the mountain-side. It seemed 
singular to find coal mines, even in this primitive 
guise, In association with pure, invigorating moun- 
tain air, eagles, larks, and no human _ habitation. 
On the whole, perhaps, it had been better if La 
Marmora had kept his discovery to himself. 

From a watershed bounding the basin in which 
the mines are situated, we had one of the magnificent 
views which Sardinia’s conformation makes almost 
individual to Sardinia. In the immediate fore- 
ground, though beneath us, the land was broken 
into long smooth inclines of forest. The Flumen- 
dosa ran, invisible, at the base of the woods. On 
the other side, trees clad the roots of the moun- 
tains, the great spurs of which rose very gradually 
towards Gennargentu. And Gennargentu itself, the 
centre of these various radii of rocks, north, south, 
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east, and west, was presided over by a black rain- 
cloud, which threw a cold shadow of awe over much 
of the landscape, but could not obliterate the charm 
of the green woods, the herby slope on which we 
were standing, and the immense distant prospect of 
lesser peaks and plateaux for miles, with the full 
glory of the sun upon them. 

Half an hour later, and the treeless, bleak, bracing 
mountain crest is exchanged for a deep dell, with 
fruit trees on either side of it,and patient peasants 
spudding the cold red earth about the stems of their 
vines. These highland nooks of Sardinia are 
almost amazing in their greenery and beauty. We 
descended into this hollow at a fearsome angle, with 
hedges of bramble, ivy, and dog-roses on one side, 
and upon the other the native rock, draped with 
maiden-hair, and moss, and fillets of water. The 
walnut trees, among lesser oaks and fig and cork 
trees, grew gigantic from below, so that we rode 
almost into their upper branches. Here and there 
was the semblance of a meadow, sliding out of sight, 
yellow with buttercups, and wondrous also for the 
luxuriance of its grass and the asphodels and poppies 
among the grass. Black and white sheep tinkled 
their bells from the midst of their pasture; and the 
thrushes seemed to hold this music for a challenge, 
to which they eagerly responded. There was, in 
short, the life and interest of an entire Jand in this 
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contracted gully, across which I could have cast a 
stone. So winsome was it, withal its moisture, that 
here I gave the word for halt and breakfast, although 
we were close to the village of Seulo. And while 
we ate, the peasants left their vines to chat with us, 
drink our wine, give the stranger formal greeting, 
and to say, all in a breath, “How do you do? 
There’s nothing much the matter with me.” 

Seulo, which we reached in a few minutes from 
this place, is like Seui in its situation. The moun- 
tains rise above it, and fall below it. But the valleys 
within sight from it are more impressive, and on the 
other side of its nearest valley, higher than the more 
immediate hills, are some very striking calcareous 
precipices. A couple of nuraghe, close together, 
may be easily visited from Seulo. The greater of 
the two is called the Nuraghe Paolo, while the 
lesser goes by the name of “ The other Nuraghe.” 

Our contract made it necessary to drink wine in 
Seulo, and the villagers were proud to offer us as 
much as we pleased to drink. From one house we 
passed to another, and bottle after bottle was brought 
forward, while old crones shaded their bleared eyes 
the better to see us, and a number of the more hale 
and hearty men and women sped down their narrow 
rocky streetlets to form an agitated and inquisitive, 
but kindly, group round our horses. Some of the 
old folks stroked me as if I were a sleek curiosity. 
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And when at length we left Seulo, we did so to an 
ovation of exclamations and good wishes for our 
safety. 

I am somewhat ashamed to make such frequent 
mention of our potations in Barbargia and Ogli- 
astra; but on this occasion it seems imperative 
upon me, if only to excuse my two eccentric com- 
panions for the subsequent dilemma to which their 
excessive indulgence was like to have guided us. I 
do not say that Michael, my new associate, was 
veritably drunk, but he was in that state of hilarity 
which ill accords with a responsible position. He 
was afoot, and, with laughter in his mouth, reck- 
less of tracks, he led us, who were mounted, into 
thickets of tall heath, and other scrub growing 
among the boulders, such as tried us to the uttermost. 
The sky, moreover, had become wholly overcast. 
Now and then, from our uncomfortable brakes of 
vegetation, or from an eminence, we got a glimpse 
of the great ravine which we were to cross ere 
climbing anew to Aritzo, our haven for the night. 
But the ravine seemed unapproachable from our 
side, unless by an artificial cutting through the 
woods, and an artificial zigzag in the cliffs, which 
instinct told me rose perpendicularly from the river. 
In effect it was so. And Michael had wandered from 
the track which was the only key to this difficult, 
lonely situation. We panted and struggled through 
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the woods in futile quest of the path; at one time 
coming within sound of the turbid river below us, 
but withheld from further direct descent by a preci- 
pice, and at another time breasting the underwood 
in a fresh quarter, only to be stopped anew by a 
lateral gully, which it would have been both use- 
less and disastrous to investigate. After more than 
an hour of this exhausting work, it was necessary to 
accuse Michael point-blank of having lost the way ; 
and, with a woe-begone face, and a wringing of the 
hands, he pleaded guilty. A cold gust from the 
snow in the dimples of Gennargentu at this con- 
juncture blew through the woods and the valley, as 
if to admonish us that we should do well to avoid a 
night in the open; and the thickening of the clouds 
about our heads seemed to warn us that the day was 
already far spent. Spite of our discomfort, however, 
I laughed much at Christopher’s chagrin, and at the 
comical aspect of Michael, whose exertions had 
melted much of the latent grease in his hair, so that 
it ran in sluggish rivulets down his rugged cheeks. 
The two men were so bereft of their wits by our 
difficulty, that it devolved upon me to devise the 
plan that was to rescue us ere nightfall, if rescue 
were possible. Not without some grumbling, we 
retraced our toilsome steps through the woods until 
we attained a little knoll whence we viewed the 
ridge by which we had come from Seulo. And here 
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we stayed until a couple of men were visible for une 
brief moment as they stepped from the eastern to 
the western side of the mountain. Then, by a 
tumult of hallooing, we gained their notice; and 
with less ease, by-and-by we joined company. Our 
saviours were two long-haired vagabonds, with large 
noses, and clad in the mastruca. They carried 
guns and knives, and rode small active little horses, 
as obedient to word and signal as a Texan pony. 
Following them, we zigzagged laboriously down 
to the river. This we forded at the cost of a 
wetting, and afterwards, peril and the menace of 
privation being at an end, with genuine Sarde non- 
chalance, the group of natives desired to stretch 
themselves on the grass and go to sleep, heedless of 
the fact that we were still three long and hard hours 
from Aritzo, and that the afternoon was already 
waning towards the time of sunset. My protests 
shortened the proposed siesta. But what it lost in 
length it gained in intensity of pleasure. Our 
gourds were emptied in a few minutes; and the 
men in sheepskin told various sanguinary yarns, 
which they illustrated with vivid flourishes of their 
naked knives. If they were to be believed, they 
had lately been guilty of assault with intent to kill. 
But it was only a family affair. Though they were 
consummate bandits pictorially, I, who had no per- 
sonal quarrel with them, was as safe in their com- 
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pany as if I were with a couple of Surrey plough- 
boys. While these tales were told, we had other enter- 
tainment in watching the graceful movements of a 
herd of mares, who were scampering coquettishly, 
with distended manes and tails, before the impetuous 
charges of a magnificent black stallion. The animals 
ranged over a broad green hillside adjacent to us, 
and falling gently towards the river. 

Very memorable was the scenery through which 
we passed during the latter part'of this day. We 
began our ascent by the river-side, rising until the 
stream was several hundred feet below us. The 
cork forests that sprang from the other bank, and 
grew dense to the mountain-top a thousand feet 
above the stream, caught a silvery sheen of sickly 
sunlicht from under a rift of cloud that wrought 
an effect as picturesque as it was novel. There was 
something meretricious about it, and yet it was 
admirable. And from other cork trees which we 
skirted a trellis of vines hung forty or fifty feet 
over the steep rocks which kept the Flumendosa in 
its bed. Oaks, wild pear, and olive were here, as 
elsewhere among the mountains of Sardinia. 

A single white house, set at a bend of the river, 
had been visible to us for the last two hours, and 
had indeed served as a fanciful solace in our distress, 
though then as inaccessible as the moon. This was 
the residence of a landowner whose wealth my 
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friends talked of as fabulous. It proved to be a 
small building for so important a person, but the 
value of the estates which impinged upon it was 
declared by the number of peasants at work in the 
vineyards around it. The proprietario had exiled 
himself hither because of a domestic affliction. As 
for the tillers of his soil, they preferred to live in 
Aritzo, and one by one they joined us in our climb 
up the gorge into the rain-clouds which hung like 
a wet blanket between their home and their daily 
bread. We rode by an excellent path, blasted in the 
mountain-side. But the higher we ascended, and 
the darker it fell, the narrower grew the track, and 
the deeper the precipice to our left. By the time 
we were out of the defile, and again on a summit of 
asphodels and tall heath, our party numbered twelve 
horsemen. From the methodical slowness of our 
pace, the silence, and the black cloaks with pointed 
head-caps worn by the men, we might well have 
been taken for a company of mourners at a funeral. 
But on the mountain-top we were enlivened by 
squalls of rain, amid which we fought our chilly 
way with more vivacity. 

It was nearly dark ere we were in the neighbour- 
hood of Aritzo, towards which we ascended through 
woods of chestnut trees, charming even in the un- 
certain light, and in spite of the tenacious mud of 
clay, ankle-deep upon the cart track we followed. 
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But the rain had ceased, and it was possible to see 
far across this new valley of Barbargia. A white 
line was visible on the other side, doubling upon 
itself as it ascended. We had come atilt with high- 
roads once more. 

For an artist, Aritzo would have manifold 
charms. Its streets are so terribly steep that land- 
scapes and red roofs dovetail into each other. 
But to hungry and tired travellers nothing is so 
picturesque as a bed and a supper-table; and when 
slippery strects of cobbles have to be ascended and 
descended at the end of the day, they are subjects 
for execration, not admiration. 

Aritzo did not receive us very enthusiastically. 
We were denied hospitality without apology in the 
first three houses at which we applied, on the 
strength of verbal recommendations. [ did not 
inquire the reason of this; but I expressed my dis- 
gust with Aritzo in terms that made both my guides 
look at. me with respect, and it amused me to hear 
them echo my own maledictions as we slipped about 
from door to door in the gloaming and the rain. 
At the fourth house, I dismounted, and joined voice 
with Christopher. Here we had ladies to deal with, 
and, thanks to their warm hearts (enclosed 1n crimson 
bodices), I was soon within doors, and wringing 
some of the moisture out of my sopping clothes. 
The good souls promised us a bed, and some mac- 
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caroni before we retired to rest. But all in a 
twinkling the master of the house appeared. His 
palms were spread forth, and we were shown into 
the street again. He was very sorry, but he would 
have nothing to do with me. He had a child sick 
upstairs. | 

The citizen of Aritzo who was at length per- 
suaded to receive me into his house did so upon the 
distinct understanding that I would pay him for my 
accommodation. Of course I was delighted. I was 
told that the honour conferred upon me by being 
entertained in the house of so rich and influential 
&@ person was very great, and Christopher was 
humility itself when we set foot in the place, so 
extreme was his reverence for this citizen. While 
we waited, the lady of the house returned from 
an evening office in the Aritzo church, and she 
looked at us from under her headgear of black 
silk in a cold, impassive manner. There were dam- 
sels in the courtyard, and gossiping on the wooden 
ladder by which we ascended into the domestic 
part of the house; and they also, with sundry well- 
grown and hearty-looking youths in scarlet and 
black, gave us silent greeting of stares as we passed 
them by. 

While we were in this frigid house, I was never 
allowed to forget that I was there on sufferance, and 
as a favour. The room that was given to me was 
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adequate in all respects, but it was mine only 
during the hours of night. I believe all the person- 
ages of Aritzo came to see me in the course of the 
three or four weary hours which had to pass ere 
the fashionable time for supper. I admired them 
hugely as stalwart types of mankind, and their 
crimson cloth jackets, their jerkins of dyed leather, 
and their variegated velvet waistcoats gave agreeable 
colour to my room. Some of the men, moreover, 
entertained me with very civil discourse. One fierce- 
eyed magnate told me that brigandage was out of 
date in Sardinia. ‘ Assuredly there are still bandits 
in the island, but they will not harm you. I myself, 
signor, in my day——” Then followed a discreet 
sotto voce confession of some of the sins of his youth, 
which included by-way robbery. But with the 
advance of his native land, this good man had 
changed his manner of life. He was now a rich 
shopkeeper, a government official, and Heaven knows 
what besides. And, during his prattle, the honest 
man, like all the rest, spat about the floor of my 
room with pertinacity to excite the envy of a low 
American. To put the climax upon my discomfort, 
it was necessary to toast each of my visitors in a 
glass of the wine of Aritzo, which both Christopher 
and I agreed to condemn as the vilest liquor that 
ever called itself wine. The thought of the flavour 
of this wine of Aritzo makes me shudder while I 
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write. It was a sort of thin black draught, in- 
describably nauseous to an untrained palate. 

In writing thus about my friends in Aritzo, I do 
not wish to hold them up as detestable people. 
They acted as they thought best to act, alike for their 
own profit and for mine. If I did not fully appre- 
ciate the courtesy implied in the ceremonious visits 
of the notables of the place, the fault was mine, or 
rather my stomach’s. We had breakfasted, lightly 
enough, at ten in the morning, and it was ten in 
the evening ere supper and dinner combined was 
served. 

I expected a meal of some pretension in such a 
house as this. But my host provided nothing except 
a watery rice soup, maccaroni, bread, and his infamous 
wine. All the scraps of mutton and the lettuce- 
leaves which Christopher’s saddle-bag held as the 
débris of our early meal were added to the household 
provision. And to this frugal repast, my host, in a 
collettu gorgeous with silk embroidery, my host’s 
eldest son, a strong handsome boy with dark eager 
eyes, my two guides, and I sat down at length. 
“ Beviamo!” (let us drink!) said the good man, 
filling the tumblers to the brim as a beginning—and 
thus the old agony was renewed. 

When we were presumed to be sated, the house- 
wife reappeared, and having collected even the 
crumbs -of bread, and locked them in a cupboard, 
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the table was cleared, and I was at last left alone 
with my bed and the three crucifixes which adorned 
the walls of the room. The filthiest pothouse in 
Great Britain would have been ashamed of the con- 
dition to which my various guests had brought my 
bed-chamber floor. But I was by this time callous 
of trifles, and I did not even tread daintily on my 
way to the welcome sheets. These, at any rate, 
were clean and spotless; and I was grateful for 
the mercy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Courtesies of Aritzo— The influential merchant—London—Why 
ascend Bruncu Spina?—Up through the oak woods—The 
zone of early spring—Sheep and shcpherds—A race with 
the clouds—On the summit of Sardinia’s highest hill—A 
brief prospect—The ice cave of Gennargentu—An abrupt 
descent—Curds and whey—The genial shepherds—An easy 
journey to Fonni—The Punta San Giovanni—A place of 
bad repute—Bandits, ancient and modern—Sarde character- 
istics—Horse naming and taming. 


ARITZO was astir early the next day. At six o'clock 
a deputation, including the guides and my host, 
entered my room and awoke me. The anxious men 
carried individually a piece of soap, a towel, a jug 
of water, and a basin. ‘He always uses these 
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things in the morning,” explained Christopher, in a 
nervous apologetic manner; “and afterwards he 
likes two eggs, fresh from the fowl, raw, and some 
coffee. He is, besides, fond of much sugar in the 
coffee. He puts the ergs in the coffee, and eatsit all.” 

Much as I wished to be off for Bruncu Spina, 
the highest point of Gennargentu, with as little loss 
of time as possible, there was no getting out of 


Aritzo with such alacrity. It appeared that I was 
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under an engagement with my influential friend the 
ex-bandit to visit him at his house. He came, 
indeed, to fetch me ere I was out of bed. Three or 
four other citizens, in clean shirts, also pleaded 
for a domestic call. The householder who had so 
churlishly shown me his door the previous evening 
came, with tears in his eyes, and such an iteration 
of entreaties for pardon, that I had to put my arm 
round his neck and console him as if he had been a 
little child. Then he brightened wonderfully; and 
he too besought me once more to step over his 
threshold. Now, all these courteous invitations 
meant a succession of glasses of brandy, rum, or the 
wine of Aritzo. I therefore declined them, with 
the exception of that of the ex-bandit. To his 
house, when I had put on my shirt and coat, we all 
solemnly proceeded. I whispered in his ear as we 
went along that I had acquired an evil habit of 
taking brandy in the morning, and that not for the 
world could I be induced to touch the excellent 
native wine at such an hour. To my satisfaction, 
the worthy man received my whisper as a confidential 
communication. He nodded his fierce head, and 
looked. at his comrades as if he would say, “It is 
a very important secret with which I have been 
entrusted. I may tell you it by-and-by, but for the 
present I alone am its honourable repository.” And 
so, when a score of us were assembled amid the 
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barrels of salted herrings, the cheeses, and the 
casks of wine of my friend’s shop, a decanter of 
brandy was brought forward, and three or four of 
us toasted each other in glasses as long and narrow 
as the neck of a crane. 

It was full eight o’clock before we could leave 
my singular friends of Aritzo. They were as 
curious and ignorant about the world of the 
Continent as if no white high-road, traversed daily 
by a postman, were visible from the roofs of their 
houses. I had, for example, to settle a heated dis- 
pute between two of these brightly clad citizens; 
the one of whom averred that London was a 
country, while the other stoutly maintained that it 
was only a city in acountry. I fancy that among 
half-civilized people, all the world over, London 
serves as a perennial and mysterious topic of con- 
versation. In moments of excitement, the barbaric 
imagination flies towards London nowadays, even as 
of yore the ghosts of the dead, giants, dwarfs, and 
malevolent spirits were the magnet of attraction. 
My ex-bandit did not volunteer any opinion about 
our great capital. He said he had seen the name 
on one of his boxes the other day; and nothing 
would serve him but he must ransack the shop, and 
displace cheese, visitors, and barrels of wine, to 
discover the box, that he might show it to me. It 
was only one of Crosse and Blackwell’s cases ; but 
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I exclaimed “Oh!” and “ Ah!” as if it were truly 
the world’s wonder they esteemed it. 

Before we climb out of Aritzo, I ought to say 
that I was much put to the question as to the motive 
that was leading me to the summit of Bruncu Spina. 
It seemed to me somewhat irrational, in the face of 
so much fervour of practicality, to declare that 
caprice had most to do with the expedition. Nor 
could I expect such an answer to content my inter- 
rogators. They shook their heads at it, glanced 
knowingly at each other, and said as plainly as 
eyes may speak, “It is very mean of you to try 
to palm off such lies upon us. We have indulged 
you with our brandy, and have in all ways treated 
you with extreme candour. And yet you think 
to make us believe you are enduring this toil, and 
paying money, merely that you may stand on the 
top of Gennargentu. No, no; you have heard of 
a mine, that is the meaning of it.” Christopher 
here took the debate off my hands. He treated the 
theory of a mine with contempt. ‘ No, gentlemen, 
he is not an engineer” (the current name for a pro- 
spector of minerals). ‘I, for my part, believe him to 
be a geographer. It is probably because he wishes 
to make a map of the island that he desires to be on 
the mountain ere the clouds come low. He is 
a geographer, gentlemen. Here's health to you all.” 

Thus they parted with me eventually as if I were 

15 
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an innocuous sort of madman. My host of the 
preceding night offered himself as a guide to the 
summit, for a consideration ; and very well he looked 
on his grey horse, in his green leather jerkin fitted 
upon him like a cuirass. As a parting present, the 
disconsolate citizen who so bitterly repented his 
inhospitable treatment of me gave me the end of 
a cigar to put in the bowl of my pipe. To content 
him, I promised to use his house as if it were mine 
own, when next I set foot in Aritzo. 

The ascent of Bruncu Spina from: Aritzo offers 
nothing in the nature of difficulty, even to the un- 
skilled traveller. To a mountaineer, therefore, it 
has no attraction. Aritzo is 2680 feet above the 
sea. Bruncu Spina is about 3600 feet higher than 
Aritzo, and when the steep ascent from the town 
into its encompassing forest of chestnut trees is 
achieved, the rest of the journey is at an easy 
gradual angle to the mountain-top. Aritzo nestles 
in a hollow of one of the spurs proceeding from 
Bruncu Spina. The valley across which it looks is 
bounded on the further side by another of these 
spurs, which attains the summit more circuitously. 
Bruncu Spina, the culminating point of the central 
mass, known as Gennargentu (Janua Argenti, or 
the pass leading to the metalliferous regions of 
Ogliastra and Lanusei), may be compared to a 
charioteer holding the reins. 
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But it must not be thought that our excursion 
was devoid of charm, because it was free from peril. 
The great granitic humps of Gennargentu are not 
comparable to the white pinnacles of the Alps. Yet 
neither are they so unbeautiful as may be supposed. 
The oak woods cling to them within a few hundred 
feet of their crests, and they are carpeted with wild 
thyme, dwarf juniper, and other herbs and scrub, 
amid which the perfumed crocus and the pansy 
thrive luxuriantly in the neighbourhood of the 
remains of the winter’s snow. 

For an hour after leaving <Aritzo, we rode 
through a sparse forest of oaks. The trees were 
remarkable for their longitudinal development. They 
were the survivors of a time when their comrades 
pressed them so closely that they could not project 
their branches laterally : when their desire for hght 
and the sun’s warmth urged them to aspire like 
poplars. Some of these trees attained a height 
prodigious for an oak, but they lacked the suggestion 
of sturdiness of our own well-knit umbrageous 
British oaks. 

It was cheerful here to step into the zone of 
early spring, enjoyed by lowland Italy and Sardinia 
two months previously. The leaves of the trees had 
but just unfurled above their gnarled moss-clad 
trunks. The twittering of young birds sounded 
from the hawthorns and hollies, and the cuckoo's 
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note was constant on both sides of us. Asphodels 
and lilies were thick among the dewy grass, and 
the bright pink face of the mountain peony. Nor 
were the woods otherwise unpeopled. Now and 
then the scarlet jacket of a shepherd gleamed through 
the verdure; a flock of belled sheep or goats tinkled 
across our path; or a score of agile swine sped by. 
My host was the proprietor of most of these animals; 
and as we passed, shepherd after shepherd came to 
us, and reported about the lambs and cheeses for 
which he was responsible. 

Though the day had opened sunnily and calm, 
we had not been an hour afoot ere clouds began to 
brew about our heads. Little by little they hid the 
blue heavens, and when we were yet an hour's 
distance from the summit, there seemed every 
prospect of a storm, or at least of as complete nebulous 
gloom as ever cheated a traveller of the landscape 
he went forth to see. But my guides, with an 


energy for which I am grateful, made my case their . 


own. It was doubtful who would first touch Bruncu 
Spina, ourselves or the thickening vapours above us. 
Our poor beasts were therefore spurred without mercy 
for an hour; and the final climb up the schistose 
slopes of the extreme crest was accomplished just 
five minutes before we and Bruncu Spina were alike 
enveloped in mist. | 

On a summer's day, from this standpoint, Cag- 
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liari in the south, and Monte Rotondo, of Corsica, 
in the north, are both to be seen. But I had not 
summer fortune. There was time for one long 
glance at the mountain masses on all sides, dark 
under the brooding cloud, the intense green of the 
more distant forests, the vivid gold of the plains, 
eccentrically speckled with isolated trees, and the 
dim beyond. Then blue distances and yellow plateaux: 
were all expunged, and we were in chill shadow. 

My friends were hearty in condolence for this 
disappointment. They agreed that even an English- 
man could not make a map out of nothing. However, 
we drank to the health of Bruncu Spina, and I gave 
the men my best thanks for their efforts on my 
behalf. And while we breakfasted in the clouds, 
sheltered by a concave pinnacle near an aréte leading 
to the inferior peaks of Gennargentu, the dog 
Moustache, who had been Michael’s constant com- 
panion during these two days, dug holes in a deep 
drift of discoloured snow at our feet. Patches of 
snow stay on Gennargentu throughout the year, and 
from accumulations in a crevice near Aritzo, in the 
hot months, much ice is collected and sent down to 
the capital. So long ago as 1633, this ice hole of 
Gennargentu was a royal monopoly, leased for £100 
a year. Asa property, it is now worth much more. 
The snow gatherers use their own and their ponies’ 
backs for transport, and annually they hold a festa 
in honour of Our Lady of the Snows. 
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When we had feasted, the clouds remaining fast 
upon us, we set our faces towards the plains once 
more. My host of Aritzo and Michael went their 
way, while my old guide and I turned to the north, 
and prepared to descend a very abrupt slope on our 
road to Fonni. Christopher’s teeth chattered dis- 
mally upon the summit of the mountain, though the 
glass never went below 52°. But the steepness and 
excitement of the descent soon warmed his old blood 
again. The mist was still dense, and there was no 
knowing how the slope terminated. The horses 
were terrified at their task, and I, for my part, 
expected momentarily to go over my stallion’s head. 
The Sardes do not scruple to ride wherever they can 
walk, and nothing but their inability to ascend it 
on foot would deter them from setting their horses 
to climb a wall. 

We descended with such impetuosity that we 
were soon again in the zone of tall oaks. And we 
continued to slip and slide between the trees until 
we reached a green valley pervaded by a water 
brook, and a hut within which we found three 
astonished shepherds up to their arms in curds, and 
surrounded by white cheeses newly made from the 
milk of their flocks. The black snow-spotted sides 
of Gennargentu closed this valley at the one end, 
but in the opposite direction it fell towards con- 
tracted meadows, bosky hills, and bright upland 
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plains between the mountain groups in the heart of 
which we were still involved, and a cluster of bold 
purpled peaks towards Macomer in the west. We 
and the shepherds were on the borderland between 
light and darkness. 

This opportunity of convenient rest after the 
four hours’ effort from Aritzo was not to be rejected. 
And so, having, under hospitable pressure from the 
cheese-factors, surfeited on curds and whey, Chris- 
topher stretched himself in the grass and asphodels 
by the brook-side, and went fast asleep. To me, mean- 
while, the shepherds talked of their cheeses, and the 
price they hoped to get for them. They were of the 
best quality, and had gained a medal in I know not 
what country exhibition a year ago. As tubs for the 
whey they used the entire circuit of cork cut from 
a tree, and their presses were likewise of cork. 
These stout shepherds were honest, kindly fellows, 
as glad to see us as were we to eat their curds 
and whey. Nor were they as uncultured as one 
might have expected to find them. Each man of 
them was eager to write his name in my note-book ; 
and their signatures of Antonio Mulos, Giovanni 
Bua, and Giacomo Pasti are legible to an enviable 
degree. But they had never been taught to draw ; 
for when they gazed at a rough sketch of their 
house of big stones and bark-strippings, they shook 
their heads, and asked “ Cosa?” (what is it?) one 
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after the other in the most heartless way; and one, 
as the mouthpiece of the others, observed that he 
did not understand such writing. In a land so 
largely pastoral as Sardinia, the shepherd is a person 
of some rank. And all the world over he is, from 
the nature of his work, and his strong life in the 
open, a man better worth knowing than the average 
townsman in broadcloth, who blinks at the sun, and 
protects himself from the rain of heaven with an 
umbrella. 

The rest of our journey this day was easy and 
pleasant. We followed the course of the little 
rivulet from the snows of Gennargentu, until it 
had swelled to a blustering brook, dignified as a 
tributary to the Tirso, the largest river in Sardinia. 
The Flumendosa joins the sea on the east, the Tirso 
on the west. We had thus gone from the one great 
watershed of the island to the other. The land- 
scapes also were composed of new constituent parts. 
We had the burly thighs of Gennargentu as an im- 
penetrable barrier between us and the south. The 
plateaux of the south, which are more graduated and 
precise than those north of Barbargia, were also hid 
from sight. Instead of the old familiar landmarks, 
we looked across a broad green valley at a cluster 
of brilliant peaks to the north-west, the western- 
most of which fell to the level with a noble pre- 
cipitous sweep of outline. This peak is called the 
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Punta San Giovanni, and for two hours it served 
as a cordial to the fancy. All this time, though we 
were in the midst of the most lively verdure of 
meadows, and oaks, and cork trees hung with vines, 
we were under the dark shadows of the clouds of 
Gennargentu. From this shroud of night, we gazed 
towards the more genial north. Then, as the even- 
ing stole on, the Punta San Giovanni and its neigh- 
bour peaks were dyed the fairest of purples. The 
sky behind them took a tint of pale turquoise, placid 
and restful to look upon. And the birds sang their 
vesper hymns from the oaks and thickets as we 
rode along with this excellent vision of waning 
day before us. 

Forty years ago, the traveller would have hesi- 
tated ere he travelled thus, with but a single atten- 
dant, on these northern skirts of Barbargia. The 
banditti who hived in the celestial mountains which 
thus won my admiration were the most roguish in 
the island. They were very strongly entrenched 
among these steep rocks, and no troops could take 
them unawares. La Marmora, in the course of 
his scientific rambles in Barbargia, was once con- 
fronted by a band of them. In a moment, twelve 
guns were levelled at the head of the Viceroy of 
Sardinia, and he was adjured for his life’s sake not 
to stir. The rascals had espied from afar the glitter 
of his theodolite, and the other instruments with 
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which he had been taking measurements upon a 
mountain-top. No doubt they were much relieved 
to learn that this scientific baggage was not, 
after all, a battery designed for their destruction. 
Nor did they attempt to restrain the liberty of so 
precious but dangerous a prey as the viceroy, when 
once they understood that his pursuits were not 
concerned with them. 

These bandits played also the subsidiary part of 
shepherds. A few of them may still exist, but they 
are not to be discovered without shrewder tracking 
even than that which the moufflon exacts. The poor 
fellows are outlaws by inheritance, rather than for 
any serious offence of theirown. Their sires killed 
men either in vendetta or in a momentary fit of anger, 
fled to the mountains for their salvation, married 
perchance a spirited highland maid who preferred a 
murderer to a man of peace, and gave them to the 
light as children born under a ban.* Yet to this 
day the shepherds round Fonni have a disagreeable 
method of cherishing the ferocity of their dogs, 
which sufficiently illustrates their spirit of brutality. 
They trick up a dummy figure of a man, tie a 
bladder of blood round the neck of the duminy, and 

* Sarde women were as apt at vendetta as the men. Thus 
we read how one, Donna L. Delitala, in the last century, took 
to the mountains like a man, because she had shed blood in 


feud. This same robust-minded lady declared that she despised 
men too much to care to marry a man. 
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incite the dogs (which are of a large fierce breed) 
to spring at the neck and rend open the bladder. 
The adventurous tourist who proposes to ramble 
alone through Sardinia may be warned therefore 
to be on his guard in Barbargia, and to take special 
care of his throat when he approaches a mountain 
sheepfold. 

Since I have thus mentioned the sheep-dogs of 
Sardinia, it may be well to say a few words about 
the horses also. Until I travelled with Christopher, 
I had a preconceived notion that the Sarde feels as 
much love for his horse as for his wife—assuming, of 
course, that his wife is as dear to him as she ought 
to be. Now, however, I think differently. The 
Sarde is not very merciful to his horse, in the first 
place. He will never relieve the animal by dis- 
mounting, unless his own safety is imperilled by 
riding; nor, as a rule, does the appearance of his 
horse show those unmistakable signs of affectionate 
treatment and good feeding which ought to go hand 
in hand. 

Further, it seems rather suggestive of indiffer- 
ence when a man does not think his horse worth 
the trouble of naming. In calling a horse Peter, 
Bucephalus, or Mary Jane, one gives it an indi- 
viduality, and a certain claim upon one’s heart that 
it had not before, Perhaps, as a rule, the Sarde 
horse is honourably christened. I do not know. 
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I know only that Christopher, my guide, gave our 
animals no more kindly and differential designation 
than that of their sex. It was either, “Go on, 
mare,’ “ Get along, stallion,” or, much more com- 
monly, and used with pleasing impartiality to either 
sex, “Go on, devil!” Occasionally, moreover, 
Christopher, though an old man, gave his mare a 
prolonged and cruel castigation. Once I said that 
I thought he hit her too hard. ‘Oh no, not at 
all,” was his reply. “The beasts must be kept 
under. They do not deserve to be treated with 
confidence.” 

I suppose nowhere is the process of training 
a horse a mild and enjoyable operation for the 
animal. In Sardinia, however, it seems unneces- 
sarily cruel. This is the manner of it. The colt 
selected to be broken in has first to be separated 
from the herd which roams in freedom over a level 
space of meadows, miles in area. It is lassoed in 
the usual way, and then noosed tightly, and made 
to run until it is thoroughly exhausted. In this 
condition it allows itself to be led to a stable. On 
the following day, the same treatment is repeated, 
and at nightfall the weary creature is stabled again 
unresistingly. The exercise continues day after 
day. But this is not all. During these days of 
forced labour, the colt is also starved. Not until its 
spirits and its bodily strength are alike half broken 
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by fatigue and hunger does it get anything at all 
to eat. This is the end of the first stage. When 
it is supplied with food, the second stage begins. 
The trainer, mounted on an old horse, takes the 
youngster in tow until it submits to be saddled. 
The two horses are always yoked together, but day 
by day the tether is lengthened, until at last the 
colt goes alone. Nothing now remains but to teach 
it the use of spur and bridle. And ever afterwards 
it is likely to be kept in mind of the severity of its 
training by the severity of the bit which is fastened 
upon it for the rest of its life. When finally it 
has learnt the accomplishment of the portante 
step (a sort of sidewards jog, as agreeable as the 
swaying of a gondola), its education is completed. 
It must be confessed that riding in Sardinia, thanks 
to this systematic training, is pleasant enough. The 
animals are not laggard. And it is not without 
reason that Cetti, an old Sarde author, calls the 
peculiar movement of the jportante step ‘the 
sweetest thing in the world, comparable to sailing 
on the sea with a fair wind.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Fonni’s elevation—The brightness of the Barbargia villages— 
Picturesque dresses—Rain—A religious centre—The Ma- 
donna del Mateno—A genuine hostelry—Separated from 
Christopher—An uninviting establishment—A touch of 
fever—A cumbered bed-chamber—The convent of the 
Franciscans—A singular story—The fever put to flight—A 
dismal ride—Mamajuda—A scarlet people—The perdas 
longas of Mamajuda—The pleasures of a return to civili- 
zation—Nuoro—A place of bustle and assumption—Fuare- 
well to Christopher—The cathedral—The death of its 
architect—An action at law—A bleak ride in the night— 
Nightingales and salutations—Macomer—Its dogs—The 
dolorous tragedy of the poor mouse. 


FonnI, as the highest town in Sardinia, is not less 
than 3277 feet above the sea. Its contiguity to the 
mountain brings abundance of rain upon it. Hence 
the exceeding richness of its meadows, and the 
intense greenery of its woodland surroundings. We 
entered its suburbs early in the evening, when 
earth, vines, and the great cherry trees of its 
gardens all exhaled moisture towards us. 

The other villages of Barbargia are sufficiently 
bright to the eye, thanks to their white houses with 
red roofs, and the verdure which environs them. 
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But Fonni seems to me to excel in this particular. 
Moreover, it boasts of two or three “ edifices,” which 
tower above the homely one-storied cottages of the 
ordinary peasant; and the artist who thought of 
introducing blue-wash into the commune as a rival 
to white-wash has deserved well of his fellow- 
citizens. 

When we were yet a few miles from Fonni, we 
had a foretaste of this revel of colour in the workers 
in the red earth of the fields) They were like 
masqueraders, or pantomimists who had not long 
left the stage, and had neglected to discard their 
professional dress. It was quite too incongruous 
to meet youths, of no higher social rank than our 
home ploughboys, attired in vests of Jlavender- 
coloured velvet, trimmed with scarlet, and grass- 
green jackets of hide. And the maidens tilling the 
fields further bewitched the sense of sight in gowns 
of Tyrian purple, edged with a broad crimson 
border, while their swart locks and somewhat sallow 
faces were enframed in a headgear of handkerchiefs 
whiter than the cleanest snow on Gennargentu. It 
was the same within the precincts of the town. 
The girls, in scarlet bodices and purple skirts, were 
as gay a8 so many animated prisms, Even the rags 
of the children were engaging. Fonni has about 
four thousand five hundred inhabitants, all more or 
less picturesque. 
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The situation of the town 1s as enlivening as the 
appearance of its people. It is built on a terrace of 
a mountain, and its altitude is such that the happy 
citizens may see daily as much natural beauty as it 
is good for men who live by labour to have ever 
before their eyes. The Punta San Giovanni alone 
is enough to charm sorrow from the sad heart, and 
the Punta is but one of many beautiful features in a 
prospect of prodigious extent and variety. In the 
summer heat, they look down on the parched plains 
and suffer not. And even when they are deluged 
with too generous a hand, they may all the time see 
before them, from under the shadow of their distress, 
a gleaming country, radiant in sunshine, to remind 
them that the downpour upon their vexed fields 
cannot last for ever. 

As a religious centre, Fonni is one of the most 
important places in the island. It is the Mecca of 
Barbargia. Its Madonna del Mateno, otherwise the 
Twirling Virgin, is, in the esteem of the Sarde of 
the midlands, as priceless a boon to Fonni as is 
the Santa Casa of Loreto to an Italian of the March 
district. Annually, there is a great festa in honour 
of the Madonna del Mateno. We were a week too 
late for it, I am sorry to say, else we might have 
seen the Madonna of Fonni pirouette in public, and 
listened to the frenzied groans and prayers evoked 
from the brilliant multitude kneeling in stupefaction 
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before the miracle. One may buy medals of the 
Madonna del Mateno for a trifle; medals which, like 
other similar manufactures, work wonders for those 
who have adequate faith. Mine host of the Fonni 
inn gave me a book to read upon the subject of the 
local Madonna. “I will not mention,” writes the 
author of this book, “ the numerous celebrities who 
have visited our Madonna, such as a canon of 
Caghari, an archbishop of Oristano,” etc., ete. 
Truly, in the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed 1s 
king. 

It was joy to me to find a genuine hostelry in 
this exalted townlet. No longer was I under the 
thrall of a civil but ceremonious entertainer who 
purposed, in requital for his courtesy, using me as 
the showman uses his cage of hyenas. No longer 
was I forced to intoxicate myself, to please every one 
except myself, and go stumbling to bed with re- 
morse at the heart. And best of all, I was at last 
in a position to demand a bed to myself, and leave 
Cristoforo Porco to his own resources. 

But it was not until I lifted my voice in protest 
against the quarters that my guide had designed for 
me 1n Fonni, that I was led to this inn. On enter- 
ing the town, we proceeded to a friend’s house as 
usual. It was, perhaps, the meanest building in 
Fonni. There were but two rooms in it, and 
both rooms were unclean. In the one a bonfire 

16 
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burned on the earth floor, and a crone was rocking 
a cradle in which a naked child tossed its uneasy 
limbs, The child had the fever. I ventured to 
express my doubts as to its complaint, but the crone 
shrilly persisted. Nevertheless, she was cramming 
oatcake into its small mouth to stifle its sobs. Such 
was the establishment that was to receive us. A 
troop of tatterdemalions, the other children of the 
house, stood with their fingers between their lips, 
dumb with wonder at us. 

It was a delicate business to get amicably quit of 
the master of this house. He was as touchy as any 
other Sarde, and neither his scant accommodation 
nor his ailing infant seemed to him sufficient reason 
that I should not share his fortunes, good or evil. 
Happily, Christopher also began to complain of the 
fever. He shivered like a piece of jelly, and 
neither my travelling cloak nor two or three pieces 
of sacking over it could keep him warm. It was 
then divulged that I could, if I pleased, go to the 
inn; and thither, like a soul promoted from Pur- 
gatory, I gladly went. 

A quaint old building was this Fonni inn. 
From its rugged inner courtyard, I climbed by a 
rotten gallery of wood to an attic door. Here was 
the only space they could offer me. It was the 
storeroom of the hostelry. By the walls there 
were piles of rush baskets or trays of oatcake with 
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crumpled sides. It looked like a heap of ancient 
dog-eared literature of the substantial pamphlet 
kind. The floor and rafters of the room were of 
massy beams of cherry wood, and the floor was so 
ill set that, when I spilt water upon it, the water 
stayed where it fell, bounded by the planks on either 
side, like a stream in a valley. By a mouldering, 
unglazed window-frame, I looked far and wide 
across the land, and at the Punta San Giovanni; 
and while I looked, the swallows swished over my 
head, in and out of the chamber, which was further 
carpeted by their droppings. “It will be easy to 
put a bed between the cheeses and the bread,” said 
the landlord; and so it was agreed. Not until 
night-time, when, with a rushlight, I groped anew to 
my attic, did I discover, among the other household 
lumber, the most formidable thing of all. This was 
a blue and white tombstone, inscribed to a son of 
mine host, set atilt between the cheeses and the 
oatcake. 

In my twilight wanderings through the streets 
and alleys of Fonni, I visited the convent of the 
Franciscans. From a by-way, I stepped into a spa- 
cious quadrangle of the monastery, encompassed by 
numerous little cells. The establishment does not 
date beyond the beginning of the last century, but 
the damp air has scarred its stones with the sem- 
blance of age. I can only conjecture about the 
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original purpose of these cells. In the present day, 
however, they serve admirably as cubicular bed- 
chambers for those visitors to Fonni during Whitsun 
week who cannot find room in a house. I should 
much have liked to see the courtyard with the glow 


of midnight fires upon it, and to have heard the 


various babble from the various cells. 

A curious story is told about the monks of this 
convent in its early history. One day a couple 
of strangers appeared at the monastery, and craved 
a night’s lodging. This was afforded them. But 
they did not depart the next morning, like other 
wayfarers. They made themselves so agreeable to 
the brethren, however, that not even a hint was 
given to them to depart. After a few lively days, 
the one stranger left his friend. He went in 
quest of money, he said, and promised to return 
shortly. The other remained in the monastery. 
But the latter perceived that he could not continue 
to live this pleasant life of idleness. He must in 
some way requite the monks for their hospitality, or 
else depart. Now, the refectory of the convent was 
unprovided with paintings. He proposed, therefore, 
to fresco the walls. The monks were charmed: no- 
thing could have better pleased them. There was 
a serious obstacle to this, however: the stranger 
could not paint. His friend, who was elsewhere, 
was a continental artist of repute; but he himself 
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was ignorant of the art. He, therefore, day by day 
postponed the work, hoping his companion would 
return and fulfil the undertaking. At length he 
hit upon a plan whereby he hoped to satisfy the 
monks for a little while longer. He declared that 
the time had come. They were to leave him for a 
few days in the room he was to decorate, alone 
with the needful implements of his art. “ Surely,” 
thought he, “ere I may be supposed to have 
finished the work, my friend will return.” But 
no. Accordingly he devised a new scheme which he 
hoped might not be inoperative with men so super- 
stitious and ignorant as these good Franciscans. 
“ Reverend brethren,” he said, addressing them 
elatedly, like one who had eased himself of a task, 
“the picture is completed. But it is of such a kind 
that it is visible to those only who have been born 
of honest parents—born, that is, in holy wedlock. 
The man or woman whose birth was illegitimate 
will see nothing but the bare walls, as before.” 

The monks were delighted to hear that their — 
monastery possessed so miraculous a picture. All the 
world would doubtless be drawn to Fonni to see it, to 
the infinite material profit of the Franciscans. Headed 
by their abbot, they at once entered the refectory, to 
make acquaintance with it. They gazed at the wall, 
at the artist, and at each other. But though there 
was nothing to be seen, every monk of the convent 
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preferred to feign that he saw it, rather than bring 
reproach upon his mother by confessing that it was 
Invisible to him. After the brethren, the people of 
Fonni flocked to see the picture. These were not 
unanimous in praise of it. Certain honest folk, 
indeed, said loudly that there was no picture, and 
for their candour they were straightway held to 
have been born in sin, the offspring of their mother's 
shame. 

Well, such was the imbecility of the Franciscans 
of that period that this ruse served the stranger 
until his friend rejoined him. It was then agreed 
that the latter should really paint a picture on the 
wall; and when this was done, the monks were 
informed that the miraculous property of the fresco 
had vanished, that the legitimate and the illegitimate 
alike should henceforth see the work. And the two 
strangers afterwards departed, overwhelmed with 
the thanks, praises, and regrets of the brethren. 

During the night in Fonni, which, owing to our 
elevation and the lack of glass to the window, was 
decidedly cold, I was oppressed with thoughts about 
my ancient guide. True, in spite of his fever, he and 
his friend, the father of the sick child, had dined 
with me in the evening, and gone away drunk to 
their beds. But who could say what would happen 
in the night? Our journey together was near its 
end. It would be sad indeed if I were called upon 
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to bury Christopher instead of following him upon 
the final stage of our journey. My anxiety was, 
however, a work of supererogation. Either his 
leonine constitution, or the wine, or the treble dose 
of quinine which [ administered to him in his cups, 
or all jointly, had proved too much for the fever; 
and while I was breakfasting in sweet tranquillity, 
I heard his loud voice outside, and his authoritative 
demands if “his lordship” had been supplied with 
the materials for a meal. Central Sardinia is still 
civil enough to dignify the travelling Englishman 
as a lord, if he be neither “an engineer” nor a “greo- 
grapher.” And here, in Fonni, I found that though 
I had been received as a plebeian, at parting I was 
honoured with a very aristocratic bill. There was 
collusion between my guide and the innkeeper in 
the matter. Nothing could have been more natural. 

The programme of my last day with Christopher 
was not long, but it was exacting. I wished to 
reach Nuoro, some thirty kilometres distant, in time 
for the diligence which runs daily to Macomer, fifty 
kilometres further west. It was doubtful at what 
time the diligence started. Our ride was, therefore, 
a forced one. It was also dismally wet. During the 
final three hours of the journey the rain fell in 
sheets, so that there was no landscape left, and we 
and our horses plodded along in extreme discomfort. 

Half-way between Fonni and Nuoro, we halted 
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at Mamajuda, a village with a church that would 
have repaid examination. The men of the district 
are even more scarlet in their attire than those of 
Fonni. The colour runs to their sleeves. Their 
jackets are open at the breast, showing much of the 
shirt-front and the gold link at the neck. As a 
whole, their costume recalls that of our soldiers of 
the line, when Waterloo was won. 

Such views of our surroundings as we could see 
through the rain were of the pastoral kind. There 
were long green slopes beset with oak and cork 
trees; occasional glens and water brooks. But 
nearer Nuoro the hill-sides are bare, and the granite 
crops through the thin earth with suggestions of 
sterility. 

Accessible from Mamajuda, among the hills, is 
a relic of pagan Sardinia that may even date from 
the era of the nuraghe—three conical stones which, 
until 1824, all stood erect side by side. In 1824, 
however, the central and tallest stone, a pillar more 
than six yards long, was overthrown by some Sardes 
in quest of the treasure they fancied was buried 
beneath it. These perdas longas (“long stones”) 
are assumed to be the survivors of the idols which 
the mountaineers of Barbargia continued to worship 
in the sixth century after Christ. Pope Gregory 
the Great refers to them in a letter he addressed 
to Ospitone, the prince of Barbargia, in the year 
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594: “Dum enim Barbaricini omnes, ut insensata 
animalia vivant, deum verum nesciant, ligna autem 
et lapides adorent.” Ospitone was converted to 
Christianity ; but so far from following his example, 
the other mountaineers for a time ostracized him as 
a deserter from the old faith. The perdas longas of 
Mamajuda are representative of similar stones else- 
where in the district. Some regard them as akin 
to certain idols of the ancient Tyrians; others hold 
them to be symbolic of the principle of generation, 
the Phallus or Lingam of Sardinia. 

I was glad to reach Nuoro.. One may for a few 
days or weeks enjoy a life of isolation among a 
strange people, but not longer. There are even 
persons who like to be regarded as objects of 
curiosity; yet this pleasure also must surely pall 
sooner or later, and the time comes when one sighs 
for a little privacy and true ease as the sweetest 
boon in the gift of Fate. Thus it was with a joyous 
heart, though a wet skin, that I secured my seat 
in the evening diligence for Macomer, and then 
entered a_ real certificated hotel, with barmaids, 
public rooms, and the other civilized adjuncts of 
such establishments. 

As one of the twelve cities of Sardinia which 
each send a parliamentary representative to Rome, 
Nuoro might well appear vivacious in a startling 
decree after the solitndes of the mountains. To me, 
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at a distance, the great new facade of its parochial 
church, with its domed turrets, high above the 
houses, was even oppressively grandiose. I felt 
dwarfed, suddenly reduced to a nonentity, and for 
the moment out of humour with this town of seven 
thousand inhabitants. The countryman who comes 
to seek his fortune in London feels humbled and 
robbed of his individuality in like manner, during 
the first sorrowful days of his acquaintance with the 
metropolis, But this soon wears off. And the sight 
of broad-hatted priests, tight-breeched military, 
peasants in scarlet, and peasants in sheepskins, in 
motley association in the Nuoro streets, speedily 
reconciled me to the loss of Christopher. 

I could here be eloquent about the faults of my 
old guide, but what would it profit me or my 
reader? His virtues were his own; his defects 
those of his nation. I ate and slept none the less 
well because I knew he ever had his own interests 
more at heart than mine. Self-renunciation is a rare 
quality in any land. Christopher is dead to me if 
not to the world, and so the de mortuis maxim applies 
to him. He was a consummate wine-bibber, a fair 
bedfellow, the pluckiest of septuagenarians either 
at fording a stream or descending a mountain, and 
a man of so proud a bearing that he would have con- 
ferred honour upon any traveller. When he dies, 
may Bacchus receive him. 
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The cathedral of Nuoro is encrusted with none 
of the moss of antiquity. A certain priestly archi- 
tect, named Cano, a few decades ago, held a roving 
comnuission in Sardinia, by which he was empowered 
to destroy, reconstruct, or restore any church in the 
land. He seems to have been a dire calamity to 
Sardinia. But Nuoro was the last witness against 
him, for one day, having mounted the scaffuld to 
see how the new cathedral was developing, he 
suddenly fell headlong, and broke his neck on the 
pavement. 

Towards evening, and an hour ere, damp as a 
mermaid, I took my seat in the diligence, the sun 
appeared to light up the country round Nuoro. In 
all conscience, there was grandeur and colour enough 
then to be seen. The vapours fled from the mountain- 
tops like ghosts before the dawn, and the limestone 
crags which are piled in grim precipitous nodosity 
close behind the turrets of Our Lady of the Snows 
were of luminous pink purple. Nuoro stands nearly 
two thousand feet above the sea; for all this, how- 
ever, another mountain, that of S. Atha e Bidda 
(4125 ft.), showed colossal to the south, with 
ruddy vertical sides. And at its base, white against 
the rosy tints of the rock, nestled the townlet of 
Oliena, for long a nest of bandits, and still somewhat 
tainted. 


I heard in Nuoro a story which seems to show 
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that the priests are here by no means as omnipotent 
as they were a little while ago. A field labourer 
had brought an action at law against his vicario, 
for reasons that may appear trivial. The man’s wife 
had presented him with a daughter while he was at 
work some distance away. Being informed of this, 
he straightway left the field, to arrange about the 
child’s baptism, which was to take place in the 
afternoon. The priest was punctual at the church, 
but the other parties chanced to be five minutes late. 
His reverence, however, could not stomach what he 
held to be a slight against himself, and ere the 
parents and the child arrived, he withdrew in 
dudgeon; nor could he be persuaded to return to 
the church that day. During the ensuing night, 
the infant died, unbaptized. As a consequence, the 
audacious sire sued the priest on account of injuries, 
both spiritual, as touching the child, and material, 
inasmuch as he had lost a day’s work in the fields. 
I do not know how this remarkable action ended, 
but the fact that it was initiated is of peculiar 
import in such a country as Sardinia. I dare say, 
however, some ribald anti-clerical attorney was at 
the bottom of it. 

Chill and lonely was the night drive in the 
narrow mail diligence. We were on bleak, nude, and 
stony uplands for, the entire journey. The average 
population of the district may be one to the square 
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mile, or less. Twice or thrice, while the twilight 
held, the hills parted to show long, unexciting, schist- 
ose and granitic glades, with just enough brown 
grass to pique the energies of the pasturing sheep. 
By the Cantoniera Oniferi a nuraghe stood on a 
mound, a ruined emblem of the prevailing desolation. 
After this the night fell, and the stars glowed in the 
dark heavens. We toiled high on to the southern 
buttresses of the Marghine Mountains, halted infre- 
quently to change horses, and galloped on through 
the cold. At Silanus, near midnight, the moon 
shone forth. A nightingale sang fervently from 
some cypresses by the white dome of its church. An 
acquaintance of the mail-man delayed us with divers 
messages of affection to friends in Macomer. His 
manner was quite apostolic— Salute for me Gio- 
vanni, and all in his house!” ‘“‘ May God keep little 
Mary of , and the like. And so, at last, with 
a heavy rattle, we passed up the streets of Macomer, 


and stopped at the post-office, having done the fifty 
kilometres in a minute less than the prescribed eight 
hours. It was one o'clock in the morning, with a 
bright moon. AJ] mortal men seemed asleep. I had 
three tedious hours on my hands ere I could proceed 
to Cagliari, and the dogs of the city barked at the 
echo of my footsteps as if, let it cost them their lives, 
they all meant to break their chains to get at me. 
Though so distant from Nuoro, Macomer is only 
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sixteen feet less elevated. We were on an undulating 
plateau the whole way. 

With my hands deep in my pockets, I patrolled 
the Macomer streets like a watchman, listening to 
the concert of the dogs. But when I had passed 
an hour thus, and was weary of it, I came to a 
house with a glimmer of light through the windows. 
Devoid of all scruple, I pushed the door, and found 
myself in a sparkling little wine-shop. In one 
corner of the room, a damsel of eighteen was trying 
to light a fire. To warm myself, I aided her. And 
while I blew the reluctant flame, she gaped and 
stretched her arms—all the while in déshabille ap- 
palling to an Englishman, but of no consequence in 
life to a Sarde man or woman. Here, then, I sat 
for a couple of hours, in the enjoyment of warmth, 
cigarettes, and monosyllabic talk. 

Ere long a freckled boy, brother to the young 
woman, hobbled down the stairs, to share in the 
responsibility of this strange shop. He growled, 
like the rest of us, at being obliged by the routine 
of life to turn out of bed so early. But all in a 
moment his temper moderated. A click had sounded 
from a cupboard in the wall. It was a mouse, 
caught in the trap. What fiendish glee danced in 
the face of this young ghoul, as he held the mouse 
in trap to view! Anon he and his gentle sister pre- 
pared their plans for the extinction of the mouse. 
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They affixed a string to its tail—not without difficulty 
that evoked evil words from them. What think you 
next? The precious pair of humanitarians held the 
poor little brute aloft, and then plunged it into a jar 
of alcohol, suddenly struck a match upon it, and let 
it run off into the night air squeaking while it was 
consumed. I fear my rhetoric was lost upon them, 
but as I stepped from their iniquitous dwelling I 
consigned them both to perdition in the most ardent 
words at my command. I had already by that time 
come to think but meanly of the Sarde disposition. 
I was now confirmed in my distaste for the race. 

When my three hours’ tarrying was at an end, 
and I was in the early train for Cagliari, all the 
charms of sunrise over mountains and plains, of the 
orange groves of Milis, the silver of the western 
sea, the domes and russet roofs of Oristano, ruined 
castles on soaring crags, and, finally, the hot blue 
and white of the tropical south—all this, I say, 
could not quite dispel from my mind the lamentable 
tragedy of the death of the miserable mouse. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The halcyon days of Iglesias—En route for Iglesias —Acqua- 
fredda—Ugolino da Gherardesca—The death of Vanni 
Gubetta—Domus Novas—A ghastly spectacle—The siege 
of Iglesias—Corpus Christi—The cathedral—Processions— 
“La Belle Americaine ”—Evening pastime—Malaria—The 
mastruca—Monastery gardens—The Iglesias mint—The 
bishop and the bells. 


A score of years back, there were so many English 
in the town of Iglesias that it was suggested the 
name should be changed to Inglesias (Inglese being 
Italian for “ Englishman”). In those days, we 
were fertilizing this capital of the mining district 
with golden sovereigns. But the harvest has fallen 
sadly short, and now the Englishman is a stranger 
in Iglesias, as in Fonni and S. Vito. 

The railway from Cagliari to this mining centre 
bisects the broad area of meadows and marsh and 
stagnt of the south-west of Sardinia. You would 
expect a train to run through thirty-five miles of 
such country in about an hour. But that is not the 
way in the lethargic south. We dally for nearly 
half an hour at a station ten miles from Cagliari; so 
long, indeed, that passengers alight and drink wine 
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in the cabaret among prickly pear and geraniums 
by the ticket-office. We dally at other stations also ; 
and only when two hours and a half have passed do 
we enter Iglesias, with an impudent amount of 
shrieking. Certainly, the final miles are in the 
mountains; but the grade is never troublesome. 
About half-way on the journey, one sees a 
bold castle to the south of the line. A rock of 
trachite springs plump from the meadows about 
nine hundred feet high; and it is so limited in area 
that the old fortress of Acquafredda, which was built 
here in Pisan times, occupied all the summit, and 
girded the lower part of the rock also with tiers 
of battlements. Save by siege, Acquafredda was 
impregnable. Yet it was often lost and won, and 
it has seen bloody sights. Of the latter, the slaughter 
of Vanni Gubetta, the Pisan, was most dolorous. 
His slayer was Guelph, the surviving son of Ugolino, 
who died at the hands of the Archbishop Ruggieri, 
in the cruel Pisan tower. When Guelph heard 
what had befallen his father and his brothers (the 
Inferno, xxxiii.), he resolved to avenge their death. 
As his father’s heir he became lord of the sixth part 
of the kingdom of Cagliari, and Acquafredda was 
included in his dominions. He believed that Vanni 
was an accomplice of Ruggieri in the deed; and 
upon Vanni therefore, who was in the province of 
Cagliari, he laid fierce hands. The prisoner was 
17 
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brought to Acquafredda, and there, after first being 
torn with pincers, he was attached to four strong 
horses, and rent asunder. But this stern vengeance 
wrought Guelph’s ruin. For the Pisans were so 
enraged when they heard of it that they sent an 
army against him. Iglesias, his capital, was taken. 
Guelph himself seemed about to escape, when his 
horse slipped and threw him. He was wounded by 
a Pisan, and taken prisoner, and thus he died at 
Sassari. Acquafredda was one of the territories 
which then (in 1295) passed from the Gherardesca 
family to Pisa; only to pass, thirty years later, into 
the more potent hands of Arragon. 

At Domus Novas, a station nearer Iglesias, one 
sees the first signs of the mining district. The 
mines are remote, in the mountains, but their pro- 
duce is brought down to the railway. It was to 
Domus Novas that the impetuous Balzac hastened 
one day from Paris, on the spur of a scheme to 
enrich himself. He had heard that the Sarde pro- 
cesses of extracting the ore from the matrix were 
rough and inefficient, and he proposed to become a 
millionaire by a second crushing of the rejected 
scoriz of Domus Novas. 

The modern traveller may rejoice that he is not 
menaced by such a spectacle as confronted La 
Marmora at his entrance of this village in 1821. 
It was dark when he rode towards the portal of 
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cross-beams which marked the beginning of the 
hamlet. He saw something upon the architrave 
of the porch, and, while passing underneath, his 
cheeks were caressed, as if by the flutter of soft 
drapery. Curiosity urged him to turn back, and 
examine the nature of this slight mystery. In 
that moment the moon shone from behind a cloud, 
and he was face to face with the dead head of a 
woman. It was her long black hair which had 
brushed his cheeks. The woman had murdered the 
wife of a man whom she loved, and wished after- 
wards to marry; and it was signified in her death 
sentence that, after execution, her head was to be cut 
from her body, and nailed to the beam which had 
served to hang her. The penal code of Piedmont 
then in force was singularly barbaric. Thus the 
man convicted of carrying, without licence, a two- 
edged knife and pistol, was liable to be sent to the 
galleys for two and twenty years. 

Iglesias was the first town besieged by the 
Arragonese under Alfonso, the Crown Prince of 
Arragon. There were then only six hundred in- 
habitants in the place, and one thousand Pisan 
soldiers. But they held it bravely, with the aid of 
their palisades and twenty towers. Even when a 
regular siege was initiated, and their water supply 
was cut off, they resisted Alfonso for six months. 
The heat and the fever meanwhile slew the besicgers 
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by thousands, Eventually the city of churches 
(iglesia, a church) was lost to Pisa. On the 
pleasant green rock which closely commands the 
modern city, one may find ruins of the castle and 
towers of Ugolino, and listen to the nightingales 
among the fruit trees, bewailing their dead offspring 
in the Cagliari market. But below, the old walls are 
swept away. Of late years, an airy piazza has 
supplanted them; and probably, ere long, the 
peasants in their sheepskins will come hither on 
Sunday evenings to drink black coffee, and hearken 
to regimental music instead of nightingales. 

I reached Iglesias in the afternoon of the festival 
of Corpus Christi. Had I stayed in Cagliari, I might 
there have seen a fine show of processions and vest- 
ments; but I left the capital ere the platforms of 
wood in the public places, to be decked as part of 
the spectacle, were completed. Here in Iglesias I 
had another chance. The motley inhabitants were 
streaming in one direction down the narrow streets, 
the paving of which was all at so acute an angle 
towards the gutter in the middle, that one had to 
walk constrainedly aslant. And the breeze in the 
alleys blew out the silk kerchiefs on the heads of 
the women so that they seemed to stagger under 
the strain; and some, with hysteric laughs, were 
sent a-chase after their headgear up streets and 
down. 
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I do not assume to interpret the sights I saw, 
when I had urged myself with the rest into the 
cathedral church of Iglesias, built, as the inscription 
on the facade avers, in 1285, by Pietro Canino, 
podesta for the hapless Ugolino Gherardesca. From 
a high place near the altar, I viewed the heads of the 
populace, gay as a fancy bed in the garden of a 
florist ; and beyond, through the western door, the 
flashes of scarlet and white and gold, and the flutter 
of banners, as the dignitaries of the Church, with 
guilds and the lay governors of the city, clove a way 
through the press and into the aisle. An Iglesias 
crowd is, I judge, quiet, but very obstinate. Even 
the bishop had to plead with his flock for a passage, 
and his first petitions were to deaf ears, 

There were bent old men in the procession, who 
tottered with difficulty, and had the air of pensioners. 
There were also several files of children in quaint 
attire. Of the latter, a troop of surpliced boys, each 
with an artificial Annunciation lily in his hand, and 
all attendant upon a girl-child of nine or ten, dressed 
as a bride, were a magnet of strong interest. But 
the urchins did not long support the character they 
symbolized. The two who stood next the maiden 
they were appointed to honour tickled her ears with 
their lilies; and it was sad to see the various moods 
of anger, offended dignity, and hysterical sobbing 
which came one by one upon her, as she tried in 
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vain to soften the stony hearts of her tormentors. 
The other boys were no less iniquitous. They fought 
duels, using their lilies for rapiers ; and they hustled 
against large-bodied ladies, magnificent in silks and 
golden ornaments, with no thought of the discomfort 
they caused. I might also tell of the men in scarlet 
gowns, with gilded lamps; of priests in gold, and 
canons in crimson; but there is monotony in such 
splendour, and I will forbear. Certain dames who 
wore scarlet skull-caps under their loose coiffure 
of blue or grass-green silk, and whose armour of 
jewellery was worth the notice of a pickpocket, 
ought not to be overlooked. The poorer women 
covered their heads with drapery of blue flannel] to 
the hips. It was a dainty scene. And there was 
wild disarray of it, and some personal devastation, 
when, at its close, we trod on each other’s toes, to 
leave the building. 

The evening of Corpus Christi was a time of 
revelry in Iglesias. I strolled about the narrow 
streets, and in the long cave-like rooms of the 
various houses saw innumerable festive parties 
sitting, with a thorough sense of their vicinity, amid 
big casks of wine, and playing cards with much 
gesticulation. This was the holiday of low life. 
There was, further, a lively show of the penny kind, 
with a canvas picture, seductive to many. It was 
set, unharassed by competition, in the middle of 
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the piazza near the railway station. Within, for 
twenty cents (an imposition!), one saw a repellent 
female, weighing many a stone, and styled “ La Belle 
Americaine,” perform feats of strength. To crown 
her achievements, she invited some one to stand 
upon her bosom. Candidates were not wanting ; 
and “the fair American” walked several paces, not 
at all incommoded by the stout countryman whose 
reverence for the sex had not deterred him from 
scaling her as if she had been a staircase, and 
poising himself upon a board set upon her breast. 

But a town of twelve or thirteen thousand in- 
habitants is not composed entirely of the lower 
orders, even when it is a mining town. The pia- 
zetta before the cathedral was devoted to the more 
sedate enjoyments of moonlight promenades, with 
ices, coffee, and lemonade at intervals—the pastime 
of the aristocracy of Iglesias. I confess that, though 
there were pretty faces among these Sarde ladies, 
Parisian hats and costumes, and a “jaunty,” affected 
manner, robbed them of the charm they ought to 
have exercised. And so, when, at intervals, I sat 
and rested under the trees, I looked at the cathedral 
facade instead of their fair forms. The cathedral, 
moreover, is destitute of grace. 

To the passing stranger, Iglesias is so bright and 
fresh that he dare think no evil of her. He would 
as soon breathe calumny upon the sunny, innocent 
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face of achild. Yet, unless there is a conspiracy of 
statisticians and writers against the city and the 
neichbourhood, it is mortally unhealthy. It is less 
so now than it was. The uncleanliness of the 
streets does not astonish the traveller who has been 
elsewhere in Sardinia and Italy; but when the 
modern mining fever was hot in Iglesias, no place 
had a worse reputation. The engineer who stayed 
here through the summer was sure to be laid low. 
The common miners died in the heat, like flies in 
winter. Capitalists spoke of their sojourn in Iglesias 
as a campaign; and perhaps, on the whole, they 
would have been much safer on a battle-field. 

The insalubrity of the district explains why the 
mastruca 1s so popular here. Even the labourers in 
the fields cloak themselves in this warm raiment, at 
a time, too, when the radiation of heat from the land 
makes one gasp. Those to whom the mastruca is 
not an article of faith, none the less wear clothes 
for warmth rather than decency’s sake. One sees few 
men in the loose white pantaloons (the fustanella) 
worn by most other Sardes. Black goat’s-hair 
breeches are preferred. The jacket and the cap 
also are black; and black as jet are the hair and 
eyes of their owners, who are, indeed, held to be 
largely of Moorish descent (Maureddos being a 
generic name for the Sardes of this part of Sar- 
dinia). I do not know that the appearance of the 
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people strengthens this indictment of their native 
place. The women seemed to me more comely and 
with better complexions than are the rule in Sar- 
dinia; and, though the men are not as stalwart as 
the mountaineers of Barbargia, they have just the 
sinewy vigour that a miner needs. If they seem 
more pallid than other Sardes, it may be due to 
their work in the galleries. The mines are now 
administered in paternal fashion. What can be 
done for the welfare of the operatives is done. 
There are hospitals, benefit societies, reading-rooms, 
and other luxuries of the kind for the working-man. 
The Sarde miner, as he goads through the rough 
streets the oxen attached to a light dray, having a 
receptacle of rushes, piled with broken ore, is very 
far from being a pitiable object. 

However, in spite of its beauty, and its especial 
interest to geologists and mining engineers, Iglesias 
must abide by its evil reputation. There are two 
or three monastic establishments on the hills by the 
town, which seem to be spared this slur. One may 
there dine in the open on tables of white marble, 
spread among the orange trees, and breathe an 
unpolluted air. Yet perchance the enemy takes toll 
of the monks, after all, And the singing of the 
nightingales in these heavenly gardens is in the 
spring-time so ecstatic, that a very sensitive person 
may be cautioned lest he catch his death of rapture. 
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Though the modern fame of Iglesias dates no 
further back than 1864, when zinc was first dis- 
covered here in abundance, it was, six hundred 
years ago, thought important and convenient 
enough for the site of a mint. The coins here 
minted by the Pisans bear the effigy of an eagle on 
one side, with the inscription, “‘ Federicus Imperator;” 
and on the other, “ Facta in Villa Ecclesiae pro Com- 
muni Pisano.” It is not quite apparent why the 
Emperor Frederic (presumably Frederic II.) re- 
ceived this tribute of homage. But one may con- 
jecture that the coins were struck during the 
decline of the republic, at a time when Pisa was 
willing to acknowledge the German emperor as 
suzerain of Sardinia, for the sake of the aid he 
might proffer against Genoa and the impending 
invasion of Arragon. In 1166, Barisone, Judge of 
Arborea, a singularly foolish man, formally sur- 
rendered to Frederic I. the sovereign rights in 
Sardinia which he very erroneously assumed to 
possess. This gave the Germans a claim over the 
island which, though phantasmal in truth, was at 
least as good as that upon which a pope of Rome 
bartered the island to Arragon. Or it may be that 
the Ghibelline state of Pisa offered this minted 
courtesy to Frederic in his capacity of chief of the 
Ghibellines, 

When Pisa was ousted from Sardinia, the Arra- 
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gonese continued for a while to coin money in 
Iglesias. But the Spaniards did not depend wholly 
upon the mines for their metal. A document is 
extant in which it appears that the bishop of the 
diocese had a grievance against the royal officials 
because they removed six bells from churches under 
his control, and here transformed them into currency. 
Even in those days the number of churches in 
Iglesias was probably excessive. Perhaps the 
masters of the mint thought, that in a district so 
melodious with nightingales, common church-bells 
were a superfluity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Iglesias to 8. Antioco—The rival coaches—Mining devastation 
—Monte Poni—S. Giovanni—Recruits—Monte Vecchio— 
Gonessa—Old Sulcis and its history—The opulent passenger 
—The Strait of S. Antiooo—A Roman causeway—Relics 
—Geography—Characteristics of the island—Ruins, Cartha- 
ginian, Egyptian, and Roman— Apology for a hotel— 
Huckstering in curios—The sick vicario—Tunny-fishing off 
8. Pietro—Visitors: the apothecary and the lieutenant 
—Salubrity of 8. Antioco—The maid and her bridal veil 
—The history of S. Antioco—The revolt against Iglesias 
—The church and its catacombs—Farly to bed. 


THE two islands of 8. Antioco and S. Pietro, in 
the south-west of Sardinia, should by no means be 
neglected by the traveller. In the former, one treads 
on stones and monuments which masons of Egypt, 
Carthage, and Rome handled centuries ago. But 
in our day it is a quiet little corner of life, so that 
one wonders what the inhabitants do for a sustenance. 
And in §. Pietro, on the other hand, one sees all the 
bustle and activity of a people who have no past to 
dream about, but who are very eager in living up 
to the advantages of the present. 

I left Iglesias in the morning by a crazy old 
coach which daily carries the mails to S. Antioco, 
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thirty-five kilometres to the south. It was as terrible 
an instrument of torture as I have ever satin. A 
rival coach started three minutes before us, with 
much unmannerly cracking of its whip. It was 
painted blue and yellow, whereas we were red and 
blue; and for most of the time the nauseous rival 
kept well within sight of us, picking up the travel- 
lers we ought to have secured, and leaving behind a 
cloud of dust to choke us. ‘“ Not long ago, signor,” 
sighed the mail-man, by whom I sat, “ we had it all 
to ourselves. Ah, those were happy days! The fare 
to S. Antioco was then six lire; but it has gone down 
to five, four, three; and now it is only two lire. 
Per Dio! it is a ridiculous price.” Thus, you see, 
the beneficent law of compensation appeared. I was 
tormented by the dust of the blue and yellow coach, 
but was also indebted to it for a saving of four lire. 
For the first ten kilometres, the road to S. 
Antioco winds in defiles through the mountains. 
We are in the heart of the mines. On the right the 
very extensive cuttings, and borings, and buildings 
of the Monte Poni Company are the earliest to show. 
It is, as I have said, a mighty corporation. The 
tunnels in the violet-coloured cliffs high above our 
heads teem with workers, and the various erections 
on breezy heights are the hospitals, schools, and so 
forth, for their comfort. The shafts are vertical as 
well as lateral, and the subterranean length of 
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mileage is prodigious. In 1875, Monte Poni passed 
to a number of Genoese capitalists for a million and 
a half of francs. Ten years later, the output of 
lead for one year was fourteen thousand tons. The 
number of workers is now nearly three thousand 
five hundred, and the sum paid monthly in wages 
more than £5000. In one respect, this mine is 
very noteworthy. It is a most ancient enterprise. 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, and Pisans 
have, each in their little day, delved profitably 
within its bounds, and left their traces behind them. 
The very wells which the Romans sunk have been, 
with profit, carried deeper. For the five centuries 
succeeding the Pisan downfall, the mine was aban- 
doned ; and now it is in such vigour of productive- 
ness as it never yet has been. There are shafts a 
thousand feet deep, with an infinite number of by- 
ways running at right angles from the shafts. 

A second remarkable mine is that of S. Giovanni, 
which centres round and excavates the bold mountain 
of 8. Giovanni, close to the highway on the left 
hand. This is one of the three or four groups of 
mines still worked by English capitalists. The 
unobtrusive galleries show at a giddy height in the 
face of the purpled limestone cliffs. S. Giovanni, 
with divers other adjacent mines, together form the 
Gonessa Mining Company, so named from the village 
at the foot of the principal mountain. In thisvillage 
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the mail-coach rested to allow the mail-man to buy 
some sausages and bread and wine, wherewith to 
dine on the road. I was amused, while we tarried, 
to see an immense cart pass through the village, 
heavily laden with rustic Sardes from Sulcis, en- 
snared by the seductions of the recruiting sergeant. 
They made a clamour with concertinas and song, 
quite in the way our own juvenile soldiers are wont 
to drown care and the thoughts of the home and 
dear ones they are abandoning. 

One other of the many mines on these moun- 
tains of Iglesias may be mentioned, that of Monte 
Vecchio. It is the oldest of the modern Sarde mines, 
having been worked (one may conceive with how 
loose a hand) early in the eighteenth century. It 
is exceedingly rich in lead, the yield of ore being 
from eighty to eighty-five per cent., with, further, 
about one hundred grammes of silver per ton. The 
annual produce of lead has been stated at about five 
thousand tons, but this is probably too low an 
estimate. 

In all Sardinia, there are about twenty thousand 
men employed in mines. This number may be 
divided almost equally into underground and surface 
workers. The former receive, on an average, four 
and a half frances a day, and the latter two and 
a quarter. As the usual pay of an agricultural 
labourer in Sardinia is about two francs a day, there 
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need be no lack of demand for work in the mines. 
In fact, the Sardes are slowly but surely forcing out 
the continental operatives. The latter regard Sar- 
dinia much as the Roman proconsuls regarded it. 
They do not stay in the island, but return to Pied- 
mont or Naples as soon as they have accumulated 
a little money. Moreover, they are an easier prey 
for the fever than the Sardes, who take precautions 
that they contemn. 

On the whole, the mining district of Sardinia is 
far from unsightly. The brooks are discoloured, and 
the few fig and olive trees which survive in the 
ravines of the metalliferous mountains seem to crouch 
as if in terror of the axe, but there is little or no 
smoke. The ore is for the most part shipped to be 
smelted abroad. 

Soon after passing Gonessa, we leave the moun- 
tains, and ascend gradually to a plateau which opens 
out to us the broad territory of old Sulcis, and gives 
a glimpse of the island of S. Pietro to the west. It 
is a hot land, treeless and almost void of inhabitants. 
The surface is thick with cistus and palmetto, where 
it is not thinly covered with parched barley and 
vines. The view of the south is unbroken for a 
score of miles. The extreme south-western promon- 
tory of Sardinia, Cape Teulada, bounds it in that 
direction ; while, east, the mountains, agreeably ser- 
rated, fall sharply to the plain, leaving a fringe of 
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land between their base and the western séa, six 
or eight miles in width. When Cesar won Phar- 
salia, the Sulcitans were. numerous and wealthy 
enough to bear a fine of one hundred thousand ses- 
tertii and one-eighth of their harvest. This was 
imposed upon them for the support they had ten- 
dered to Pompey. But now, in all the hundred 
square miles of country, reputed some of the most 
fertile in Sardinia, one sees only a few white houses, 
in clusters too insignificant to be called villages. 
For several centuries (until, indeed, 1503) there was 
a Bishop of Sulcis, and the church of Tratalias, in 
the midst of the plain, was his cathedral. But Pope 
Julius II. no doubt thought that where there was no 
flock there need be no shepherd; and so the see was 
transferred toIglesias. The dun plain is little better 
than a desert; and the waters of the Gulf of Palmas, 
which has been termed one of the finest and most 
spacious harbours in the world, and for which Nelson* 
had strong professional admiration, lave its shores, 
as destitute of shipping as if it were an icebound 
inlet in latitude 85° north. 

By the time S. Antioco was in sight, so near to 
the main island that it seemed a peninsula rather 
than an island, under stress of competition, the 
mail-man had charge of no passenger except myself. 

* «The finest roadstead I ever saw” (letter to Trowbridge, 


December 21, 1805). 
18 
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An old woman was the last to leave us. She looked 
wretchedly poor, but my friend told me that she 
was worth sixty thousand francs (a large sum for 
a Sarde peasant). I do not know why he supposed 
I felt an interest in the wealthy old soul, but ere 
he had done with her I had her life history as pat 
as you please. From her the good man passed to a 
capitulation of the illustrious personages his vile 
diligence had carried during that month. The 
bishop of the diocese had, it seems, sat in the right 
fore-corner only a week previously, and a general 
of carabineers in the opposite corner. “All gentle- 
folk prefer to travel by my coach, because, you see, 
it is the Government carriage. God knows his 
Majesty pays us little enough for doing him the 
service to carry his letters, and so it is right his 
Majesty’s officials should favour us,” said he. 

The nearer we drew to the shore, the whiter 
gleamed the little town of S. Antioco, on the other 
side the strait. The channel is here barely a 
mile across. A tongue of sand runs from Sardinia 
towards S. Antioco, and all but reaches it. The 
intervening space is so slight that it is spanned by 
a bridge, and under the bridge a sluggish current 
connects the channel with the head of the Gulf of 
Palmas. The remains of a quadrilateral fort stand 
on the island side of the bridge. Comparison of the 
walls and manner of this building with similar work 
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in Africa, as well as historical probability, make the 
Saracens or Moors the authors of it. During the 
Middle Ages, they ravaged Sulcis until there was 
nothing left to pillage, and used S. Antioco and the 
Palmas Gulf as a permanent centre whence to sail 
forth upon their piratical errands. For the mate- 
rials of the fort, they quarried among the remains 
of the temples and buildings of the time of Rome, 
which then abounded in S. Antioco. 

Where we turned from Sardinia towards the 
island, we touched the edge of an old Roman cause- 
way, much of which is now under water. Here the 
mainland has degenerated into a pestiferous area of 
shallow ponds. Under the warm June sun, the 
water had dried from the margins of the pools, 
leaving a broad fringe of black mud scored with 
heat-cracks. And, by the courteous direction of my 
mail-man, I trod daintily into the midst of one 
of these desiccating swamps, to look at two pillars 
of granite which were stuck fast in the hardening 
ooze. These stones, and the half-submerged road, 
were all I saw to bear witness to the hand of Rome 
in the district of Sulcis. But the town of S. Antioco, 
which has been convincingly identified as the capital 
of Sulcis, atones for the dearth of relics elsewhere 
in the province. 

The lozenge-shaped island of S. Antioco is about’ 
forty miles in circumference. It has two settlements, 
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S. Antioco on the east, facing Sardinia, and Calasetta 
in the north, over against Carloforte, the town of 
S. Pietro, the neighbour island. The sum of its 
inhabitants is probably well under five thousand. 
How they live, as I have said, is a matter for con- 
jecture. As a whole, the island is hilly, and the 
hills are densely covered with the rock herbs com- 
mon throughout Sardinia (arbutus, lavender, cistus, 
juniper, and thorn-grass). Trees, save in the rare 
cultivated hollows, there are none. But where 
water and labour have together been brought to 
bear upon the sheltered nooks between the hills, 
vines, grain, and fruit trees grow well. The people 
of S. Antioco think highly of their island wine. 
My great experience (thanks to Christopher) of the 
wines of the mainland does not, I am sorry to say, 
enable me to praise it quite so enthusiastically. It 
must not, indeed, be mentioned in the same breath 
with the juice of Ogliastra or Sarrabus. And yet 
this wine is the only article they can offer for export. 
They send it to Tunis, to visit the sins of their fore- 
fathers upon the descendants of their ancient enemies, 
the pirates of the North African littoral. 

May it not be ascribed to levity if I proclaim 
that I believe many of the four thousand modern 
inhabitants of S. Antioco obtain a livelihood by 
selling the valuables they dig from the tombs of the 
Egyptians, and Carthaginians, and Romans in their 
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midst. Without the aid of the past, the town would 
languish and die. Its merry maidens chatter and 
sing and wash clothes at a fountain, the elephantine 
troughs of which are Roman work. Its houses, like 
the Saracen fort, are built of the stones and columns 
of the dead city. The steps of a temple (imputed to 
Isis) still rise in forlorn neglect above the sand of 
its seashore. Each householder has a little bag of 
coins which he offers for sale, at an absurd price, to 
the passing stranger, proving that he has an eager 
market somewhere else. The things are harvested 
from his vineyard, or dug up with the potatoes in 
the garden that surrounds his house. And nearly 
every dame in the place wears at least one ring, 
framing an intaglio of one or other of the celestials, 
about whom, maybe, she has some fearful or 
ridiculous story to tell. 

There is not even the ghost of a hotel in S. 
Antioco; but the innkeeper in Iglesias had given 
me @ recommendation to the merchant of the town. 
This gentleman, in his turn, passed me on to a 
respectable elderly lady who, when she had looked 
me over, agreed to accommodate me. She straight- 
way conceived that I was a sort of Jew broker, 
visiting S. Antioco in the way of business. And 
so, at her instigation, her neighbours and friends 
called upon me with their various treasures, gave 
me a curt commercial salutation, and showed me the 
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jewels on their fingers or in their ears, or spread 
forth the contents of their bags, with the laconic 
demand—“ How much?” [I take credit to myself 
that I praised everything and bought nothing. 
These dark-eyed hucksters of this remote little island 
had individually as much impudence in extortion as 
all Wardour Street put together. 

My apparent indifference to these treasures of the 
tombs seemed to raise me in the esteem of my 
hostess. She offered me a chair at her door, whence 
we could look at the small incidents of life in the 
piazza of 8. Antioco. Further, when two rustics, in 
an amiable manner, accosted the lady, suggesting 
that they also wished to be bedded for the night, 
she simmered into indignation, and, standing all 
her inches, with a side-look at the stranger she had 
‘consented to welcome, she exclaimed, “No, no; I 
do not receive such people into my house.” 

Proceeding to gossip, my friend lamented that 
S. Antioco had been muleted of the festa of Corpus 
Christi the other day. 

“Tn what way?” I asked. 

“Well, my friend,” she replied, “the vicario was 
afflicted with a colic ; and having a colic, you see——” 

I agreed with her that everything must bend in 
subservience to pain. But, colie or no colic, I saw 
his reverence in the streets, with no air of the invalid 
about him. 
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There was no great stir in the little piazza of 
the town while I stayed in it. A merchant was 
selling fresh tunny, caught that morning off Porto 
Scuso, a village on the mainland, opposite S. Pietro; 
and a score of citizens idled in the sunlight at their 
doors. Now and then, a half-nude little child came 
to us with a sheave of brushwood of juniper and 
arbutus, gathered from the hills. ‘“ Oh yes, they 
are poor people,” commented my friend, when she 
had purchased an entire load for a halfpenny; “ the 
children go out into the fields, and gather the herbs 
to burn, for a bit of bread.” And sweet indeed 
was the perfume of the smoke which hovered lightly 
over S. Antioco from such balmy fuel. 

Among other visitors who came and talked with 
us were the lieutenant in command of the two or 
three soldiery in the place, the apothecary (an 
influential person), and a pretty, smiling girl, a 
cousin to my hostess. 

The lieutenant yawned, and could by no effort 
of memory think of aught to the credit of S. 
Antioco. He had read the newspaper which the 
mail-man had brought him, and there was no more 
pleasure in life until the newspaper for the following 
day arrived. At the mention of “Rome,” he 
shrugged his shoulders, with the look of a repro- 
bate who hears word of Paradise. 

The apothecary told tales about the incredible 
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salubrity of Antioco. I knew that it was a healthy 
spot; the tonic air also had said as much; but I 
was not prepared to learn that the natives are 
commonly centenarians before they die. The apo- 
thecary indeed stated that here one hundred and 
ten was no extraordinary age to reach; nor did he 
attribute this general longevity to his own drugs, 
but to the air. He answered my inquiries one and 
all with a prefatory “ Diavolo!” of emphasis. As 
he was the father of seven daughters, whom he had 
given in alliance to seven principal residents in the 
town, there was no doubting the position of autho- 
rity whence he offered me his statistics. Until we 
parted, I had thought him a man in the prime of 
life; and his cheeks coloured with girlish bloom of 
pleasure when I signified astonishment at hearing 
from his own lips that he was in his eightieth year. 
But the maid who was my hostess’s cousin 
Interested me most of all. At her bidding, the 
domestic of the house brought a wooden frame, and 
set 1t at the door by our chairs. And.thus, before 
the eyes of the world, this pretty, innocent girl of 
sixteen methodically continued the embroidery of 
her wedding veil. She assured me it would not be 
wanted for a long time; but I told her I thought 
otherwise. The fragile, delicate piece of work was 
destined to be worn but twice in her mortal career. 
She will be enfolded in it when her husband takes 
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her by the hand; and, once again, when she is 
dead, they will shroud her face with it. When, 
on the wedding evening, her friends help her to 
undress, they remind her of that future day; and 
she, on her part, expresses the hope that they may 
all survive, to attire her body for the grave. 

It is time to say something about the origin of 
the modern name of this island and town. The 
Greeks called the island Molybodes, and the Romans, 
Plumbea—both names referring to the lead mines of 
the adjacent parts of Sardinia, and not to the nature 
of the island itself: Sulcis, again, as I have said, 
was the name generally designative of the plain in 
the south-west of Sardinia, and of the present town 
of S. Antioco, which was the metropolis of this 
district. 

Whence, then, the modern apostolic name? 

It seems to date only from the year 1615. For 
several centuries, the town had been deserted—aban- 
doned to the African pirates. During this bitter 
interregnum, the Church of S. Antioco had stood in 
the heart of old Sulcis, untrodden by the feet of 
worshippers. 

In 1615, however, the Sardes of the neighbour- 
hood proclaimed that they had rediscovered the 
bones of the saint after whom the church of Sulcis 
was called. It was the era when Sardinia began 
to teem with the relics of saints. About that time, 
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the clergy of a church in Cagliari unearthed from 
their vaults a number of funereal urns, inscribed 
with the initials B.M., and sculptured in bas-relief. 
The B.M. was in each case understood to mean 
“ Beatus Martyr.” In this way, the remains of 
divers Roman adorers of pagan gods—bonae 
memoriae—received honour as the relics of saints. 
Similarly, the letters H.A.P.F.D., discovered upon 
a stone, also in Cagliari, were, without scruple, held 
to signify, “ Hic Apostulus Paulus Fidem dedit,” in 
accordance with the tradition that St. Paul rested 
in Cagliari on his way from Athens to Rome or 
Spain. 

So credulous an age was ready enough to believe 
that the bones ascribed to S. Antioco were really his 
relics. They were, therefore, escorted with state 
and reverence from the island to Iglesias, where they 
might be secure from marauders. Thirty thousand 
people attended the procession, on horseback, or in 
the four thousand vehicles. Of this crowd, no fewer 
than two thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
were priests; and, between them, they celebrated 
eight hundred masses on the festal day. It 1s 
recorded also that five thousand two hundred reals * 
were collected during the day merely as alms. The 
sum may appear small, but, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it 1s probable that money was very scarce 1D 

* About £100—not £2227 4s., as Mr. Tyndale records it. 
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Sardinia. The contributions of the devout in produce 
must have been enormous. 

From the year 1615, it was customary to celebrate 
the feast of S. Antioco four times annually; and 
every Easter, the bones imputed to the saint were 
ceremoniously carried to S. Antioco, even as the 
image of S. Efisio is still taken to and fro between 
Cagliari and Pula. 

In the mean time, the town, which owes its name 
to S. Antioco, grew to its present size. To the 
citizens, it latterly seemed a monstrous thing that 
they should receive but one visit a year from their 
own saint. Moreover, they averred, with reason, 
that Iglesias had no just claim to the relics. Since 
1615, the island town had become robust enough to 
protect its own property. Much more, therefore, 
did it behove the citizens of S. Antioco to regain 
possession of the saint from whom they had their 
very charter of existence, and whom they would 
guard with the strong arm, even as in spiritual 
matters they would be guarded by it. And so, in 
1851, at Easter, S. Antioco rose in arms, and 
opposed the return of the saint to Iglesias. A gun- 
boat had to be sent in haste from Cagliari, to keep 
the public peace. A lawsuit followed. S. Antioco 
sued the Bishop and Chapter of Iglesias. And, to 
the joy of the whole island, the suit was, with 
equity, determined in their favour. 
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The Church of S. Antioco is unquestionably a 
very old foundation. An inscription, in Greek 
characters, behind the altar, to the Judge Torgotor 
I., and his wife Sinespella, who reigned in Caghan 
in the eleventh century, is interesting in spite of the 
whitewash which may in time obliterate it. The 
heavy arches and columns, as well as this inscription, 
suggest that the founders were Byzantines. 

In the spacious crypt which burrows in the rock 
from the south transept, there is additional evidence 
of the antiquity of the church. The chief object of 
veneration is the big sarcophagus which claims to 
have enclosed S. Antioco until 1615. An iron grill 
is inserted in its side, but the tomb itself 1s empty, 
the relics being on the altar. There are also a 
multitude of recesses and niches cut in the rock, 
and bones and human dust in abundance. A little 
judicious excavation would perchance have curious 
results. It is probably here as it is in Rome. A 
Christian church has arisen upon the ruins of a 
pagan temple; and the catacombs, in which the 
reverent sacristan murmurs about the variety of 
miracles wrought by the dry bones which he freely 
besmirches with his candle-droppings, were formerly 
the last home of pagans. The sarcophagus itself 
may have been the resting-place of a Roman official ; 
and the bones on the Christian altar, the remains of 
a man who, under Diocletian, persecuted professing 
Christians. 
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Not far from the church is a street of tombs, 
like that in the Stampace suburb of Cagliari. But 
in S. Antioco, these “ grottoes,” as they are called, 
are not left sacred to the shades of the Carthaginians 
who once occupied them. Several hundred inhabi- 
tants live in them. Some of the tombs are con- 
siderably below the level of the path which runs 
between them. The entrance is narrow, and, unless 
one understands the situation, the sudden disappear- 
ance of the peasant as he enters his house is rather 
mysterious. Within, the dwellings are dark as 
Erebus; and the stranger stumbles over the furni- 
ture and against the legs of the domestic ass in utter 
bewilderment. Save for their coolness in the dog- 
days, and their inexpensiveness, these “ grottoes ” of 
S. Antioco do not seem worthy of praise as residences. 

1 spent a placid evening in this little town. We 
dallied in the open until the last glimmer of twilight 
had left the piazza. My landlady’s cousin noiselessly 
worked at her bridal veil. The citizens, as they 
strolled up and down, breathing the fresh balmy air, 
cast us fragments of conversation by the way, or sat 
for a moment. When it was dark, I dined with 
exemplary simplicity; and, my entertainer admonish- 
ing me that she liked to be abed by nine, I then 
withdrew to an apartment which all of us shared in 
common (though a modest partition kept the guest 
aloof), and listened to her stertorous breathing until 
I also slept. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


To Calasetta by saltafoss—A malingering village—Steaming 
across the channel to S. Pietro—S. Pietro’s history— 
Carloforte—Its establishment—The old Tabarquins—A 
migration—Gratitude of the Carolini—The French at Carlo- 
forte—Capture by the Tunisians—Ransom of the captives— 
Commercial activity—The tunny-fishing off S. Pietro— 
Individuality of the Carolini—The town—Freedom of life 
in 8. Pietro—The interior—Carloforte’s fashion—Barbers’ 
shops—The Carloforte inn—The handsome hostess—Hand- 
some is, however, as handsome does. 


On the morrow, I departed from S. Antioco, pro- 
ceeding by the mail saltafoss to Calasetta, seventeen 
kilometres distant. A saltafoss is a sort of gig 
without springs. The road to Calasetta is only a 
by-way in order of merit, scratched in the herbs 
and rocks. One, therefore, suffers much discomfort 
in the unintermittent jerking and bounces of the 
vehicle for the three hours which the journey exacts. 
The unhappy mail-man thinks his Majesty, King 
Humbert, treats him hardly in paying him but five 
hundred francs to make this journey twice a day 
daily throughout the year. If the king were to sit 
by his side during one of his trips, I feel sure he 
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would sacrifice the equivalent of five years’ subsidy 
rather than repeat his experience. 

Calasetta is a puny village, white as snow, on a 
tongue of land projecting towards the island of S. 
Pietro, which is here only five kilometres distant. 
A little steamer carries the mails between Calasetta 
and Carloforte; and, pending the arrival of the 
steamer, I went to and fro in the village, marvelling 
at its whiteness, and the energy that had induced 
colonists to choose the fringe of a tableland of basalt 
for a building site. The piazza of Calasetta is paved 
with the natural rock, and.the floor of the houses is 
of the same material. 

The village originated like Carloforte. But the 
refugees of Calasetta have not prospered as fully as 
their cousins over the water. The tower of defence 
which stands in the midst of their houses whispers 
eloquently of the days a century ago, when every 
man, woman, and child of the island lived in terror 
of the Algerines and Tunisians. But Calasetta 
appears to have owed its safety to its insignificance. 
Carloforte suffered grievously; and in 1815 §, 
Antioco was sacked, and a hundred and fifty-eight 
captives carried away to Tunis, there to be held at 
ransom. 

While the little steamer is churning its way 
through the blue still waters towards S. Pietro, and 
the morning haze lifts slowly from the mountains of 
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Iglesias to the east, let us glance at the human 
history of this land. There is a measure of romance 
in it. 

Of old, the island was Hieraconnesus to the 
Greeks, and Insula Accipitrum to the Romans. But 
the falcons, to which it owed this christening, have, 
since the colonization of the island, withdrawn to 
the uninhabited and almost inaccessible islets further 
south, known respectively as “The Bull,” “ The 
Cow,” and “The Calf.” Though nearly thirty 
miles in circuit, and with many fertile hollows 
among its variegated rocks, unlike its neighbour, 
S. Antioco, it seems to have been almost unpeopled 
until 1737. The Carthaginians did not, however, 
quite neglect it. Coins of Carthage have been 
upturned in its vineyards; and relics of Rome have 
also been found. Nevertheless, it has no historical 
importance, like S. Antioco. 

Carloforte, the sole town of S. Pietro, dates but 
from 1737. It owes its origin to the Viceroy 
Rivarolo, who, among other designs and works for 
the welfare of Sardinia, conceived the idea of 
peopling by heroic means certain of the many 
desolate spots in the island. Governmeutal depor- 
tation is not always a successful measure. Indeed, 
elsewhere in Sardinia, the attempt failed. A body 
of Greeks, transplanted from the Morea to the west 
coast, by Boga, dwindled miserably to death under 
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boycott of the neighbouring Sardes. But in this 
instance the scheme bore excellent fruit. The king, 
Carlo Emanuele III., the viceroy, and the people 
to be deported were alike enthusiastic. And, with 
but two or three distressful intervals, Carloforte 
(named after the king) has prospered amazingly 
ever since its foundation. 

The city was established in this wise. A certain 
Sarde noble, the Marquis della Guardia, accepted 
the island as a feud, and with it the dignity of 
duke, agreeing on his part to bear the chief expense 
of the settling of his new vassals in his new estate, 
and also to build a fort and a tower as some pro- 
tection against the Levantine pirates. The charge 
of transporting the settlers was borne by the king. 
As for the colonists themselves, they were drawn 
from the island of Tabarca, near Tunis. Here, for 
many years, a number of people of Genoese extract 
had thriven, in spite of the corsairs whose haunts 
were almost within sight of their home. Yearly, 
they had been obliged to tolerate outrages the most 
difficult. to be endured. The fisherman who ven- 
tured to sea a little further than the rest was apt 
to be cut off, and carried as a slave to the Bey of 
Tunis or Algiers. Oceasionally, also, a fleet of the 
pirates ravaged the island, and enchained the pick 
of both sexes. Under such conditions, the life of 
these Tabarquins must have been no easy one. 

19 
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And it may be imagined with what joy they 
welcomed an invitation which assured them a home 
under the zegis of a king who could promise them 
some security. Their delight was shown in a most 
unequivocal manner. No sooner did they hear of 
the fairer fortune in store for them than thirty 
couples of young Tabarquins straightway contracted 
marriage; and it was held to be an augury of good 
when, some months afterwards, the migration being 
effected, all the thirty wives gave promise of a due 
increase to the population of the embryonic city. 
The first instalment of Tabarquins who were 
Janded on the rocks of S. Pietro numbered four 
hundred souls. They were the very muscle and 
sinew of Tabarca—broad-shouldered and strong 
young men, and blooming young women, whose 
blue eyes and general attractiveness made a pleasant 
impression on the people of Cagliari, by which they 
passed to their new home. They carried with them 
furniture, clothes, and the necessary materials for 
fishing and husbandry. A hearty welcome was 
extended to them. The Government provided them 
with military tents to use while they were building 
their houses. Provisions were distributed by their 
titular lord, who also sent them boats for the coral 
fishing. The Archbishop of Cagliari gave them his 
benediction, and helped them further with money. 
And, to crown all, the king erected a church for them. 
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These new subjects of Carlo Emanuele dis- 
played very laudable energy. In less than a year, 
the four hundred inhabitants of Carloforte had 
augmented to seven hundred. The nucleus of the 
present city of stout white-and-pink-washed houses 
was formed, and the precincts girdled landwards 
by a strong crenellated wall about twelve feet high 
and two feet thick, furnished with towers and guns. 
Trees were cut down—somewhat recklessly, if one 
may judge by the nudity of the island to-day; and 
the land was prepared for vines. A fishery was 
established. Everything, in short, was done that 
could be expected from a sturdy, self-reliant colony ; 
and it was with unfeigned rapture that the viceroy 
paid the bantling city a visit, to receive its vows 
of allegiance to the king. 

Such was the beginning of Carloforte. 

The remnant of the Tabarquins in Tabarca were 
now harassed worse than ever. It was as if the 
Bey of Tunis realized that their value had risen 
since the King of Sardinia had taken their more 
fortunate brethren under his benevolent sway. In 
effect, the king did his utmost to ransom the luckless 
islanders who were carried to Tunis. The Bey’s 
terms were high, until he chanced to lose his 
favourite wife, to whom many of the Tabarquins 
had been apportioned as slaves. Then, that he 
might not be reminded of his bereavement by their 
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constant presence, he gave a hundred and twenty 
of them their freedom, and sent them, with a couple 
of tiger-skins and a horse, as a gift to the king. 
They were at once added to the other inhabitants 
of Carloforte. 

Again, in 1755, other Tabarquins were brought 
from Tunis. In this instance, however, the ransom 
was costly. To raise the money, begging friars 
went to and fro in Sardinia, asking alms; and the 
king eventually made up the necessary sum. 

The Carolini were not ungrateful for these 
various benefactions of Carlo Emanuele. They 
voted a marble statue to him, and in 1788 this was 
set up on the shore, between the little pier and the 
chief street, leading to the church which he had 
given them. The statue still exists, and its pedestal 
serves the brawny fisherfolk as an admirable and 
shady lounge in the heat of the day. The king is 
represented as a Roman in a toga, and at his feet 
are @ man and a woman in chains. This, and an 
_ Inscription telling how their great-grandsires were 
rescued from slavery, ought to appeal to the sensi- 
bility of the more reflective of the present inhabi- 
tants of Carloforte. 

Hardly was the statue erected, when the Carolini 
showed their loyalty in another way also. The 
French were then in their hot career of revolution, 
and the democratic spirit caught fire in some parts 
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of Sardinia. A French fleet approached Carloforte, 
and occupied the town. But the Carolini were not 
to be converted by Parisian arguments; and, lest 
their beloved statue should suffer at the hands of the 
invaders, they dismounted and buried it. After- 
wards, when they were again left to themselves, 
they disinterred the monument, and replaced one of 
its marble arms, which had broken off, by a painted 
wooden limb. When, in 1798, Nelson made for 
Carloforte, under stress of weather, the Carolini 
received him inhospitably. ‘‘ We were refused the 
rights of humanity ”’—in his own words. The sons 
of the Tabarquins were not learned in international 
politics, else they would have treated an ally of 
their king in different fashion. 

The same year occurred the most tragic event 
in the history of the little town. On the 2nd of 
September, 1798, their old foes, the pirates of Tunis, 
dared to attack them in Carloforte, braving the 
crenellated walls, the guns, and the royal flag. 
They landed in force, during the night, about two 
miles from the city, and surprised the Carolini at 
daybreak. Nearly a thousand captives of both 
sexes were taken, driven shorewards like so many 
sheep, packed into their boats, and hurried off to 
Tunis. The fate of these poor people was curious. 
The pope, Pius VII., interested himself on their 
behalf, and applied certain Church moneys for their 
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ransom. But the bey refused to part with the 
captives. Russia and Turkey were in turn impressed 
to plead with the bey; though to no purpose. 
At length, in 1803, Bonaparte, then first consul, 
was petitioned to aid them. A word from him 
sufficed. After about five years’ captivity, the 
majority of the Carolini were ransomed for six 
hundred thousand francs, and they returned elatedly 
to Sardinia and Carloforte. Some of the women, 
however, preferred to stay in Tunis, where they had 
married ; and one of them became the wife of one 
bey and the mother of another. 

Since 1803, Carloforte has had no more trouble 
of this kind. It is now one of the busiest and safest 
seaports in Sardinia. I counted five steamers in its 
waters, several large barques, and a fleet of fishing 
craft. Its nearness to Iglesias has made it the port 
of shipment to the Continent and England of such 
minerals as are not smelted on the spot. It has also 
an active independent traffic with Africa, in oil and 
wine, and, above all, with Genoa, its mother city. 
The population has swelled from its original four 
hundred in 1737, to 3355 in 1839; and it is now 
about eight thousand. The inhabitants themselves 
own more than five hundred boats. I arrived in 
Carloforte when the tunny-fishing off the islet 
between S. Pietro and Sardinia—Isola Piana—was 
in full activity. The smoke from the long chimney 
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of the tunny factory mingled with the smoke from 
the mines of the mainland. It was not dense enough 
to blight the prospect. It told of the profit to man 
of the mountains and the sea: that was all. During 
four or five days in the week, while the fishery lasts, 
troops of the stalwart fishermen of Carloforte, in 
Tam o’ Shanters and jerseys of every primary colour, 
row away to the factory on Isola Piana, two miles 
to the north, singing as they go. Later in the day, 
when the matanza, or slaughter of the fish, may be 
expected to take place, the wives and daughters of 
the fishermen form pleasure-parties, and also sail 
away to the fishing. They, too, sing as they go, 
and their strong voices carry far over the smooth, 
blue, landlocked water. 

The tunny-fisheries of Isola Piana and Porto 
Scuso (the small port on the opposite mainland coast, 
whence the Iglesias minerals are shipped to Carlo- 
forte) are let at an annual rent of about £15,500. 
This shows the magnitude of the industry. Nearly 
fifty years ago, when Tyndale wrote his book, these 
two fisheries were conducted so languidly, that no 
more than a thousand tunny were taken in a season. 
The average is now nearly twenty thousand. Indeed, 
a matanza of eight hundred occurred the morning I 
set foot in Carloforte; while on the following day 
three hundred more were consigned to the factory. 
The Carolini have nothing in common with the 
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ordinary Sardes. In dress, as in language, energy, 
and physiognomy, they are of the stock of Genoa. 
When they cross the strait towards Porto Scuso, 
they say they are going “to Sardinia.” ‘They do 
not practise the ballo tondo, or round dance uni- 
versal in Sardinia. ‘The Sardes,” they say, in 
explanation, “have their customs, and we have 
ours.” In domestic matters also, they differ from 
their neighbours. They are even fonder of white- 
wash than the average Sarde householder. Their 
houses are more of the continental order, rising 
sheer from the street to three or even four stories, 
with balconies and shutters. Thus the casual visitor, 
who exchanges the dirty rooms of a Sarde inn for 
the clean, perfumed sheets and tiled floor of the inn 
of Carloforte, is disposed, perhaps, to think even better 
of the Carolini than they deserve. To be sure, their 
streets are sufficiently foul, and there is the open 
contempt for sanitary institutions that one perceives 
in most southern cities. But the municipality propose 
soon to turn over a new leaf. Indeed, something 
must be forgiven to a place that sees no cleansing 
rain for eight months in succession, and which is 
compelled to import most of its drinking water. The 
wonder is that, in the face of these obstacles, Carlo- 
forte has thriven so vigorously. | 

I spent three pleasant days in S. Pietro, and 
then left it with regret. It was needful to be up 
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with the lark in the morning, bathe in the sleek blue 
sea, and live for two or three delightful hours ere 
an Englishman in England is out of his bed. After 
nine o'clock, the June sun seemed to burn to the bone. 
It was singular at noon to walk down the Marina 
in the glare, and behold the naked bodies of men 
and boys, who, after their bathe, thus lay and slept 
prone on the decks of their beached boats. Again, 
in the evening, half the population stripped and 
breasted the calm, waveless sea, which did but just 
throb as it touched the rocks and sand and esparto 
grass of the shore. And the other half (men and 
women alike) sat on the strand, reckless of fleas, or 
paraded up and down while the pageant of sunset 
coloured the mountains of the mainland before their 
eyes. 

At dawn, the second day, which was Sunday, 
I climbed the volcanic rocks into the heart of the 
island. It was toilsome work. Evidences of erup- 
tion, millenniums ago, abounded. About two miles 
south-west of the city, there is a spacious crater. 
Vertical splits in the surface elsewhere tell of the 
action of earthquakes, And here, as in S. Antioco, 
except in the sheltered depressions, nothing meets 
the eye save hard, intractable rock, and mountain 
brushwood. Towards the north-east,a starveling little 
group of pines try to make headway against the 
wind, but they are sadly mutilated, and driven to 
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bend from the fierce quarter of the south-west. The 
adventurous garden-shrub that grows above the wall 
which affords it a girdle of protection either has its 
head blown off, or develops obliquely. Infrequent 
white houses are set in these sheltered nooks, with 
vineyards round about them; and they are linked 
to Carloforte by tracks that are so many flights of 
stairs. 

Within the church, at high Mass, I saw all the 
beauty and fashion of S. Pietro assembled. In truth, 
the beauty was not much. No complexion may 
stand against the Carloforte sun. The general tint 
was somewhat too sallow. But of fashion there was 
great supply. The ladies fell into three categories. 
There were they who wore tall hats, black silk 
dresses, lace, and high-heeled shoes. Next, as an 
intermediate class, came those who favoured the 
Spanish style, and wore the mantilla. And, finally, 
by far the most of the fair coruscated in simple head- 
gear of silk handkerchiefs as bright as you please. 
Some of these last wore cotton print dresses; and 
one of them was figured all over with a pattern of 
pallets and brushes which the ingenious artist of 
Manchester had designed for her ensnarement. 

Coquetry is of spontaneous birth in the blood of 
the south. Though the ladies of Carloforte were 
not winsome of face, their manners were engaging. 
Their fine forms were strong to aid them in the 
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attractive posturing which, equally in their church, 
on the public promenade, and erect in their domestic 
balconies, unless I am mistaken, they devised for 
the beguilement of mankind. And several hours of 
the following Monday were devoted to a scrupulous 
brushing and airing, upon the balconies, of the 
Sunday garments in which they manifestly took so 
much pride. 

I never saw town of its size with so many 
barbers’ shops as Carloforte. In latitude 39° north, 
that is acceptable proof of prosperity. It argues 
bustle, variety of life, and laudable heed of personal 
appearance. From the barber’s near my inn, a per- 
petual incense of gossip ascended to my balcony on 
the second floor. At one moment, a knot of fisher 
youths sat to be shorn of their stripling beards. 
They had been at the matanza the day before, 
earning two francs a day at their red work. Next, 
the portly parish priest sidled by, feeling his chin. 
“Surely your illustriousness will not go up the 
street such a figure!” observes the barber; and, in 
a moment, his reverence has the napkin at his neck, 
and his large purple pendulous cheeks are bereft of 
their covering before the eyes of his flock. And 
afterwards he goes smiling towards the beach, strok- 
ing the heads of the blue-eyed children, debating 
with the butcher about his lean, unpleasant-looking 
meat, and, at the corner stall of fish, lifting a slab 
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of fresh tunny to his nose with a commendatory nod 
of the head. 

There is a breadth and ease of life in Carloforte 
that is very welcome after the narrowness and for- 
mality in the villages of the interior of Sardinia. 
The blue eyes and stalwart bodies, as well as the 
genial bearing of the people, are suggestive rather 
of Norway than an island of Italy. 

The traveller is so dependent upon the nature 
of his inn, or his entertainers, that I feel no hesita- 
tion in praising the inn of Carloforte for its cleanli- 
ness. The courteous captain of the steamer from 
Calasetta had warned me of its allurements. The 
innkeeper’s wife was the handsomest creature in 
Carloforte, he opined, and the ablest of managers. 
But, to my sorrow, this paragon of excellences lay 
abed all the days I was on the island. I often heard 
her voice, a seductive contralto; and one hot after- 
noon, in passing her room, saw something of her 
figure, as she leaned, robed in spotless white, against 
the pillows heaped behind her. Yet, though she was 
generally invisible, the clean Dutch tiles of the 
parlour floor, and the lavender-scented bed-linen 
which she purveyed me, were eloquent of her vir- 
tues. Of her beauty I had, perhaps, the chance to 
form an opinion by induction. For whenever I 
took my meals, a small infant who called her 
“mother” was to be seen sitting in the balcony of 
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the room, naked as Adam at the first, unless the 
flies that settled upon its skin in clots could be 
regarded as a vestment. And of her shrewdness 
as a manager I had convincing proof when my bill 
was presented to me. Her husband was content not 
to attempt to justify it. His shrug of the shoulders 
when I told him that I believed there was no hotel 
in the civilized world, except his own, that charged 
two francs daily for attendance, was magnificent in 
its import of self-renunciation. Moreover, her eager- 
ness to get all the household to bed at an early hour 
was as lively as that of my hostess in S. Antioco. 
But that may have been out of respect for tradition 
and the municipality. For the curfew bell (the 
fuoco, or light bell), rung one hour after sundown, 
is another feature of interest in this agreeable little 
town of Carloforte. A hundred years back, it was a 
matter of life and death that no beacon should show 
for the gladdening of the eyes of the rovers. Merely 
out of gratitude for the protection it implied of yore, 
the Carolini are, perhaps, still disposed to foster 
rather than abolish this ancient custom. 
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The steamer Tabarca—A stifling day—A run on the cliffs— 
Changes in the country—Monreale—Its vicissitudes— 
Eleonora deceived—“ The superb daughter of Mariano” — 
Martin II.—Bad reputation of Oristano—Deserved, in a 
measure—Foundation of Oristano—Tharrus—Its ruin— 
Superseded by Oristano—The simple Barasone—Dialogue 
between Barasone and Frederic Barbarossa—Judges of 
Arborea—FEleonora’s exertions—The Carta di Logu —Some 
of its regulations—Oristano of to-day—The convent church 
—The inimical Capuchin—The cathedral—Marghinotti’s 
pictures—Se vende questa casa. 


I ueFrT Carloforte on a broiling day in mid June. 
The little steamer, the Zabarca (named in memory of 
the old home of the Carolini), sped me across the 
five miles of waterway to Porto Scuso. There was 
not a wave to be seen, hardly indeed a ripple. The 
oily gleam of the water mirrored the cloudless 
heavens; and, ten fathoms below, the white rocks, 
sand, coral, and weed were clear to a marvel. 

In Porto Scuso the heat was suffocating. There 
was a spring by the railway station on the little 
mineral line which runs hence to Iglesias, and during 
the two hours I spent here, sighing to be gone, the 
Sardes who also waited for the train to start seemed 
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to drink gallons of water apiece. One of them com- 
plained of the fever. ‘Then drink wine instead of 
water, and keep in the shade,” was the counsel of 
the Nestor of his friends ; but, with serene indifference 
to advice, he drank water like the rest, and braved 
the thermometer and its 135 degrees of heat. 

The journey to Iglesias by this railway is brief 
and beautiful. The line climbs to the mountains, but 
ever and anon breaks from them to run along the edge 
of acliff, or across the bed of a hollow in the hills, 
whence the dazzling sea with its white sails charms 
the eye. Here one sees more of the ruin wrought 
by the miner’s hand. The heaps of rubble and the 
trucks of ore tell their tale as the mere black spots 
of the galleries, seen from the road to S. Antioco, 
fail to tell it. And thirsty miners, pick on shoulder 
and lamp in hand, intercept the train as it labours 
up an incline, to petition for a pull at the calabash 
of the generous traveller. In mid July, life must 
be very hard in the mines, even though there are 
doctors on the spot to check the first symptoms of 
the terrible fever. 

From Iglesias, I proceeded to Oristano, the 
capital of West Sardinia. It was necessary to return 
to the junction of Decimo Mannu, the old Roman 
stage, or tenth milestone from Cagliari; and there 
change into the train for the north. 

How the country had altered for the worse 
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during the few weeks I had spent in the mountains 
and thesouth! The freshness of spring had vanished 
from the plains. The grain was garnered, and 
stubble and meadows were turned to bronze. The 
herds of black cattle which roamed far and near like 
buffaloes of the prairie gave but a dull spark of life 
to the desolate scene. And yet the district teemed 
with animate beings. For whenever we stopped at 
a russet village, the loud clamour of billions of grass- 
hoppers, in frantic enjoyment of the warmth, reached 
the ear like a world’s orchestra. 

On our way to the city of Eleonora, who may be 
described as the heroine of Sardinia, it is well not to 
be blind to the castle of Monreale, on our right, some 
thirty miles south of Oristano. It is upon such a 
site as the Rhine robber-barons loved. With smooth 
abrupt sweep of flanks, an isolated mountain rises 
from the plain ; and the castle is its pinnacle. Close 
to the east of it, the broken hills of the middle of 
Sardinia begin to form; but on no side was Monreale 
pregnable in the Middle Ages. 

Eleonora, the judgess, was not, by many, the 
only Sarde celebrity who fought in defence of Mon- 
reale, who lost and won it, and lost it again. Its 
situation on the frontier of the two principalities of 
Cagliari and Arborea, and its strength, could not 
but have made it a fortress to be coveted. Many a 
battle was fought at its feet until Arragon was firm 
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in the island, and licence to decay was by civiliza- 
tion granted to Monreale and its fellows. 

It was hence, from a siege of the Spaniards, who 
held the castle, that on an October day in 1385, 
Eleonora sped suddenly back to Oristano, with a 
mother’s anxiety at heart. The castle was at the 
last gasp. Its surrender was looked for every 
moment. But when a messenger brought word to 
her that her only son was at the point of death, there 
was no hesitation between the warrior'’s laurel and 
a mother’s love. And so, leaving her army with 
Don Paolo, her most trusted general, she rode 
across the dun plain, careless of all, so she might 
reach Oristano ere her child died. 

And it was hither that, on the following day, 
angry as a lioness tricked of its cub, she hastened 
again from Oristano, to turn all her fury against 
Arragon. She had found her son alive and well. 
The message wasaruse. In the night she had had 
vision of her brother Ugo's ghost, with the blood 
of the dagger of Spain fresh upon him; and he had 
demanded from her again that vengeance for his 
assassination which she was so well disposed to 
exact. And on the morrow, as she was about to 
return to Monreale to carry the castle by assault, 
word had been brought to her of a concerted attack 
upon her army under Don Paolo; of her defeat; 
and of the death of Don Paolo. Arragon had 
20 
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doubly beguiled her. Hearing this, she invoked her 
brother’s shade, embraced her son, and, mounting her 
steed, rode towards Monreale with all the new troops 
she could there and then obtain. She wrested the 
castle from Arragon, and avenged her brother. 

Her father’s foster-brother, the poet Torbeno 
Falliti, whose mother, while nurse to her father, 
was seduced by Ugo III., her father’s father, never 
tired of singing Eleonora’s praises. The following 
sonnet is one of many on the same text :— 

“O magnifica figia de Marianu 
Chi supra su cavallu plus valenti 


Et stringendo sa lanza in issa manu 
In mesu de su guerra plus ardenti 


“ Binchidu has su forti capitanu 
Atterrandos soldados et sa genti 
Cum forza et valore sopra humanu 
Abbatida et presida vilimenti 


“Cum tantu istrage e dannu simigianti 
Su minisprexiu has bene vindicadu 
Fattu a s’ambaxiatori donnu fauti. 


‘Si sa Lionissa tantu hat operadu 
Cantu esserit plus forti e triumphanti 
Si haverit su Leoni a issu ladu.” 

“Q superb daughter of Mariano, who, upon the 
most spirited of horses, with lance firm in hand, in 
the midst of the hottest fray, 

“ Hast overcome the brave leader, hast vanquished 
soldiers, and, with superhuman valour, hast taken 
prisoners the terrified and disgraced people— 
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“With what slaughter and vengeance thou hast 
fitly avenged the outrage upon thy ambassador, Don 
Fauti! 

“Tf the Lioness has done such deeds, what pro- 
digies of valour and victory would she not have 
achieved if she had had the Lion at her side! ” 

The allusion to the lion refers to her husband, 
Brancaleone Doria. But though no contemptible 
warrior, he was less fortunate in war than Eleonora 
herself. 

The townlet of Sanluri, by Monreale, recalls 
another prime episode in the rough history of Sar- 
dinia. After Eleonora’s death, Arragon strove 
more earnestly than ever to bring tle whole island 
into subjection to it. Martin IL. of Sicily, a member 
of the royal house of Arragon, a hot-blooded youth, 
volunteered to do the work. He landed at Cagliari, 
formed an army, marched against the native forces 
under Brancaleone Doria and Visconti of Narbonne 
(Eleonora’s nephew), and here gained a famous 
victory. But in the person of the “ Bella di Sanluri,” 
the beauty of Sanluri, he found one who could 
conquer the conqueror. This damsel so bewitched 
him with her loveliness, that he could not bear to 
be parted from her. And here at Sanluri he died in 
her arms, the victim of his amorous excesses, and of 
the fever. Thus, in the words of the Canon Spano, 
‘“‘she avenged her country’s wrongs.” 
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The Sardes have a proverb—“ Who goes to 
Oristano, stays in Oristano.” The visitor is not so 
entranced with the place that he enrols himself 
among its citizens. He takes the fever and dies. 
Its low situation, near several very extensive stagni, 
makes it malarious more or less all the year round; 
and, for its fatality, it ranks with Orri, the Sarrabus 
coast-line, and I¢lesias. 

But this proverb deserves absolute acceptance no 
more than other proverbs. It is possible to spend 
days and weeks amid the mud-built russet-roofed 
houses of Oristano, its remnants of old towers, its 
gigantic hedges of prickly pear, ten and twelve feet 
high, its many clergy, and its darkly tanned inhabit- 
ants, without carrying one’s doom away with one. 
To be sure, at sundown (and, I believe, at sunrise 
also), even in the cooler months, the mist which 
ascends from the flats and stagnz of the neighbour- 
hood catch one at the throat so that involuntarily 
one buttons one’s coat tight to the body. But the 
sensation soon wears off. In summer, however, it is 
different. A wise man will not then loiter among 
the half-dried marshes of Oristano, though the 
temptation of snipe, wild duck, and many kinds of 
waterfowl be ever so strong. 

Oristano has not, like Cagliari, a history stretch- 
ing back almost to mythological times. In Roman 
times it was Othoca; but during Rome’s decadence 
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it seems to have vanished from the earth. It stands 
towards the much older city of Tharrus, some miles 
distant on the coast, like Salisbury to Sarum. 
Tharrus, by the sea, was all very well if the pirates 
had allowed its inhabitants to live in peace. This 
the pirates were resolute in not doing. They had 
many attractions. Not the least of them were the 
multitudes of its Egyptian, Punic, and Roman 
tombs. The wealth of the place must anciently have 
been enormous. Even so late as 1851, five hundred 
men were actively engaged in its exploration. 
These country Sardes had, needless to say, no anti- 
quarian tastes. They sought only for precious 
metals. And with the most insufferable contempt 
for antiquity, they cut up bracelets, ear-rings, pins, 
rings, and the very fillets with which the priestesses 
of Egypt used to bind their foreheads. Inscriptions 
and artistic work were nothing to them. Of lesser 
valuables, it is computed that more than four 
thousand scarabei alone have been unearthed at 
Tharrus, the majority of which have been bought 
(as Maltzan pleasantly remarks) at fabulous prices, 
by “ English idiots.” 

The ruin of Tharrus was wrought chiefly in the 
eighth and ninth centuries of our era. Among the 
Parchments of Arborea is one recording the lamenta- 
tions of a certain Antony, a native of Tharrus, who 
lived in the ninth century. “O Tharrus!” he wails. 
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“Q my poor country! Thou art the third city which 
has suffered again and again at the hands of the 
Vandals. . . . Where is the great temple of the 
Egyptians, and the Roman temple of Minerva? 
Where is the great forum and the amphitheatre? 
They are heaps of stones! O misery and misery ! 
Where, O my country, is thy old glory, when thou 
gavest welcome to good Father Sardus, a good father 
because of his government, and his love for his 
people, and for the good laws and arts which he gave 
them, together with magistrates and knowledge, and 
systems of good morals and education? . . . O my 
brothers, restore, for the honour of your country, 
this city which is the richest in the land after 
Cagliari; and gather together the inscriptions and 
monuments, that your posterity may make them 
objects of study.” 

This piteous jeremiad was in vain. The monu- 
ments of Tharrus have not been accumulated for the 
enlightenment of the youth of our age. Some few 
are in the museums; the rest have gone the way of 
“the great temple of the Egyptians, and the Roman 
temple of Minerva.” 

In the eleventh century, the ancient Othoca was 
restored to life as Oristano, or Arestana. Oristano 
superseded Tharrus. One reads how a certain fair 
and rich lady of Tharrus, Arestana, the daughter of 
Opert, “a woman very agreeable for her beauty, and 
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very wise,” and a relative of the Judge of Arborea, 
formally founded the new, or rather the revived 
city; how, when all was ready for the migration, 
four thousand citizens of Tharrus flitted in a body to 
Arestana, as it was first christened in compliment 
to its resuscitator; how the Bishop of Arborea 
blessed the city; and how, later, amid the singing 
of troubadours, dancing, and throwing of flowers, 
the Judge Onroccus himself, and all his following, 
proceeded through the streets over carpets and blos- 
soms, and gave Arestana a thorough and jubilant 
house-warming. 

Of the judges who, after Onroccus, resided in 
Oristano, not all deserve to be remembered even by 
men of Sarde birth. They were mostly hard, coarse 
rulers, trimming between Genoa and Pisa with what 
tact they could. They had intestine quarrels also. 
Indeed, the confusion of the perpetual wars between 
the various principalities, with the varying support 
of one or other, or both, of the continental republics, 
makes the history of Sardinia in the Middle Ages a 
labyrinth to puzzle a Dedalus. 

A curious incident in the perplexed history of 
the province was the crowning as King of Sardinia, 
by Frederic Barbarossa, of Barisone, the Judge of 
Arborea. This took place in 1164, in the Church 
of San Sisto, at Pavia. 

Barigone, warring with the other judges, found 
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himself in such a strait that he fled the island. The 
Genoese were his partisans, while the Pisans sup- 
ported the other judges. Seeing that he was hard 
pressed, the Genoese brought him to their city, and 
afterwards introduced him to Barbarossa at Pavia. 
The emperor knew little about Sardinia, but when he 
was told that Barisone was willing to accept from 
him the investiture of the whole realm, with the 
title of King of Sardinia, straightway he made a 
bargain with him, and crowned him king. 

It is ludicrous to read the chronicler’s record 
of what passed between the emperor and Barisone 
after this idle ceremony. An extract may suffice. 

“ Frederic. The work is now done. It only 
remains for you to keep your word, and to pay me 
the four thousand marks of silver you promised to 
me. 

“ Barisone. I do not deny, my lord, that I owe 
it to you, but I am just at present in a difficulty, 
and have not the money. I will, however, go to 
Sardinia, and then acquit my debt, without delay. 

“ Frederic. I have work on hand, and am already, 
as it were, with one foot in the stirrup. What you 
say is much the same as if you said, ‘I will not pay.’ 
A man like you, who has acquired a kingdom, and 
Just got a crown on his head, ought not to behave 
in this way: he should be prompt in paying his 
debts. Buta truce to words. Let us come to deeds. 
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“ Barisone. My lord, if you have ever doubted my 
good faith, I will find a way to justify myself. Do 
but say by what time I may return from my realm, 
and then I will easily pay you what I have promised, 
and more. 

“ Frederic. Enough of this nonsense, Barisone. 
I will no longer be gulled by fine words, which 
have already proved to be so much wind. Here 
on the Continent you may get the means to pay 
your debt; and from this time forward I will not 
grant you another interview, unless you have the 
money in your hands. 

“ Barisone. By my faith, I will not fail to pay. 
I will set to work at once, go and see my hosts (the 
Genoese), and discuss with other friends, so that I 
may get free of this obligation. 

* Frederic. So let it be.” 

It was at length arranged that Barisone should 
be escorted back to Arborea by his patrons of Genoa. 
They had lent him the money to pay Barbarossa, 
and this money Barisone was at once to raise from 
his subjects. Yet they were far too keen to let go 
the monarch until they had regained their loan, 
with substantial interest. It was on this footing that 
Barisone was able to return to Oristano in quest of 
the money. But his own barons of Arborea refused 
to help him; and as for seeking help elsewhere in 
the realm of which he had been crowned king, it 
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was as much as his life was worth to leave his own 
harassed judgeship for any one of the adjacent three. 
Accordingly, the Genoese carried him back to Genoa, 
and there they kept him until they were satisfied. 

In such manner did Pisa and Genoa play with 
their puppets in Sardinia. 

But the invasion of Arragon, which sounded 
the knell of native rule in the three judgeships of 
Cagliari, Gallura, and Torres, seemed to give new 
and vigorous life to the principality of Arborea. 
For a century, its rulers were sovereigns above the 
average in any land. 

Mariano IV., who had been brought up at the 
court of Arragon, no sooner inherited the throne 
than he showed how well he had learnt the arts of 
duplicity which courts teach, while at the same time 
he acted with the strong decision of a man to whom 
deeds are better than arguments. Arragon had 
thought to lure Arborea to itself by the training 
of Mariano the princeling in its own atmosphere. 
But ere Mariano died, he had forced his old patron 
to acknowledge his independence; he had formed 
alliances which made him more than a match for 
Arragon, with all its chivalry; he had even ex- 
tended his ancestral realm, at the expense of Arra- 
gon; and he had devised a system of jurisprudence 
which would have done credit to the genius of a 
monarch upon a throne so firmly established that 
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he was free to choose definitely between a pursuit 
of the arts of war and the arts of peace. 

In 1376, Mariano died of the plague, and his 
son, Ugo IV., succeeded him. Of this sturdy 
prince something has already been said in the 
historical survey of the island. The pope thought 
him a better candidate than Arragon for the united 
throne of Sardinia. Charles of Anjou esteemed an 
alliance of marriage with his daughter worth an 
attempt at negotiation, and had to submit to the 
buffets of scorn with which Ugo received his 
proposals. And his strength in arms was such 
that Arragon preferred to suborn assassins for his 
destruction rather than meet him in the field. They 
stole into his palace one cold winter's night, cut 
the throats of his attendants, and set upon him as 
he lay asleep. Ugo, however, was not a man to be 
slaughtered like a lamb. Wounded though he was, 
he sprang up, snatched the dagger from his assailant, 
and struck him mortally with it. But he fell at 
length under the attacks of the others; and they left 
him in his agony, whereof he died the next day. 
Nor did they spare his young daughter, Bene- 
detta, who also slept in the palace. They slaughtered 
her by the side of her dying father. 

It was to this Ugo that Eleonora succeeded, 
both in her own right as Ugo’s sister, and in 
right of regent for her son by Brancaleone 
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Doria. There is some discord between authorities, 
who doubt or affirm the institution of a Salic law 
in Sardinia. Be that as it may, in those days the 
rule was for the strong. Eleouora was strong, and 
brave, and just, and her reign in Arborea was 
glorious for herself, her arms, and for the Magna 
Charta, or Carta di Logu, which she gave to her 
subjects. 

There is not space here to treat adequately of 
Eleonora’s exertions for the good of her country. 
At first, notwithstanding the cruel murder of her 
brother, she was not disposed to fall out with the 
Arragonese. But when the King of Arragon 
detained her husband as a hostage (he having gone 
to the court to solicit the goodwill of the Spaniards 
towards Eleonora as judgess), she took up arms, 
rode through the realm, inciting her subjects to 
follow her example, and, after divers alternations 
of fortune, compelled Arragon to conclude an hon- 
ourable peace, whereby Arborea was still held as 
an independent principality. 

But the Carta di Logu (or Local Charter), which 
she compiled for her subjects’ profit, has given her 
a reputation as a jurist surpassing her fame as 4 
warrior. This code consisted of a hundred and 
ninety-eight chapters. It was as complete a system 
of jurisprudence as any European nation at that 
time possessed. Part of it was framed by her father, 
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Mariano; but the honour of developing it, and 
applying it for practical use, remains with Eleonora. 
In Eleonora’s own words, this charter was “a 
scheme whereby untainted and good men may be 
able to live among rogues, and both alike may obey 
the laws; the latter through fear of punishment, 
and the former from their love of virtue.” 
| In its scope, it was not only civil and criminal, 
but also social. Some of its articles are remarkable, 
especially considering that the charter was issued 
‘in 1395. Thus, a cuckold was to receive an in- 
demnity of £25 from his injurer; but, singular to 
add, if the latter refused to confess his dced, his 
fine was not to exceed £15! Capital punishment 
was limited to deliberate homicide, robbery in the 
public streets, burglary, arson, and assaults upon 
government officials. No one might carry arms in 
public places. All cattle were to have their owner's 
mark upon them. A community of property was 
established between husband and wife, even though 
the wife brought her husband no dowry. In- 
heritances were divided equally between sons and 
daughters. 

The court of trial in criminal cases was an an- 
ticipation of our trial by jury. ‘“ The allegations 
of the parties being written out, they shall be duly 
read forth by the scriveners before the parties and 
the judges; after which our official president of the 
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court shall urge the judges to give judgment accord- 
ing to tradition and equity.” The judges here 
mentioned were not officials like the president, but 
‘‘men of probity ” nominated to do the work of our 
jurors. Further, they seem to have acted as a bench 
of advisers, with whom the president consulted ere 
passing sentence. 

After a glorious reign of twenty years, Eleonora 
died, in 1403. She, like her father, and many 
another Sarde in those days, fell a victim to the 
plague. With her the independence of Arborea 
may be said to end, seeing that the contests for 
the succession did not cease until the realm was, 
in 1410, incorporated with the rest of the island 
under the Arragonese. 

Oristano is now a city of about eight thousand 
inhabitants, but by no means renovated out of all 
semblance to its aspect half a millennium ago. The 
walls of mud bricks and rubble, which once com- 
pletely girdled it, appear intermittently between 
the houses. Of its many towers, that called the 
Eleonora is the only one in sound condition. Its 
long streets teem with old, time-worn churches, 
conventual buildings, and houses with ogival 
windows. I sat for an hour one morning in 3 
cool, rotting place of worship that adjoined a de- 
caying convent of Dominican nuns. The nuns 
were aloft, behind a screen in the west end of the 
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church, droning through a service all to themselves. 
It was the most melancholy of music. In spite of 
their profession, there was not the tenth part of a 
spark of enthusiasm in all their voices put together ; 
and when it behoved them to utter a chorus of 
‘‘ Allelujahs,” the satire of their depressed dulness 
gave one the heartache.: The church itself—a type 
of the Oristano church—was infinitely crude. Never 
have I seen such droll daubs as here passed for 
altar-pieces. As a boy of six, with no taste for art, 
I would have supplied the Dominicans with better 
ones. The worm-eaten wooden rafters of the build- 
ing were provided with gross impossible corbels, 
which, I am sure, have often taken weird significance 
in the minds of the nuns in their gallery. There 
was, in short, but one touch of human nature in 
the place. This was the little cruse of water, set on 
the public side of a grating between the nave of the 
church and the convent wall. I drank of the water, 
in formal acknowledgment of the beneficent purpose 
of the convent itself; but it sadly needed filtering. 
At another time, I was ill received by the like 
devotees of the church in Oristano. I had wan- 
dered in the heat outside the town, under the old 
walls which divide the precincts from the suburbs. 
A low venerable establishment stood hard by, with 
some refreshing turf-land and trees between it and 
the white dusty road. At the porch, over which was 
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a bell in a tower, and a saint in a canopied niche, 
stood a holy friar in a brown gown; and he was 
ministering to the physical needs of a cripple when 
first I set eyes on him. 

The calm, cool air of the building, its antiquity, 
and its arched cloisters, seen through the porch, 
drew me towards it. The cripple was munching 
his bread, having drunk his wine. The friar looked 
less holy when viewed from but a yard or two. 
He had a coarse, hard face, his long bedraggled 
beard did not hide an ugly mouth, and he could 
not have washed for many a day. However, I 
petitioned for leave to look about me; and having, 
as I believed, obtained this in the vague grunt 
which was given to me as a reply, I walked within, 
and proceeded to amuse myself by making a sketch 
of the cloister square. There was an old well-head 
in the middle of this, and the arches on three sides 
of the square were quite fascinating. To be sure, 
grass grew between the flags of the stones, and 
thick cobwebs, dirt, and other trifles here and there 
showed that a spirit of neglect visited the place at 
times. | 

But this was no concern of mine. I admired 
the convent for its pictorial worth, and began to 
draw at my ease. 

I had made a few preliminary strokes when I 
became conscious that all was not as it should be. 
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The friar’s voice, talking with some one, grew more 
and more discordant. It took a tone of menace at 
length; and, looking up to see who had roused the 
reverend father into so unseemly a mood, I saw 
him approaching me with a fierce swing of his 
brown skirts, and a heavy tread of his broad, bare 
feet. He at once affronted me by the expression 
of his face and his accent of insolence. He spoke 
Sarde, not Italian. I did not, therefore, completely 
understand him; but it was clear that he was 
paralyzed with indignation at my conduct in 
putting his monastery upon paper. I showed him 
the drawing to prove that it was, on the whole, a 
harmless achievement. But, though I warrant he 
could not understand it, he seemed to regard it as 
something diabolical. 

As I did not offer to move, the monk now began 
to threaten. I retreated before his hairy, out- 
stretched arm, the rattle of his rosary, and his 
guttural denunciations in the Sarde tongue. These 
Jast fell lightly upon me, for I comprehended them 
as Jittle as he the nature of a picture. But they 
must have been replete with iniquity and false- 
hood; for two country folk who had supplanted the 
cripple—a grimed, bent old man, and a saturnine 
woman with much needless long, lank, black hair— 
stood at the gate when I passed out by it, showed 
their fine white teeth at me like a pair of dogs, and 
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joined in the snarls of the hysterical monk while 
I was within hearing of the mere echo of them. 

It would have been a terrible thing to engage 
hand to hand with a religious fanatic in the prime 
of his strength. But that was the alternative, 
had I refused or even hesitated awhile to obey his 
bidding. I dare say that evening I figured as 
something amazingly flagitious in the hot talk of 
the brethren over their porringers and wine. It 
will certainly be long ere I forget the passionate 
“ Fori!” (Out you go!), and the apish flourish of the 
arms of the monk. When first I addressed him 
at the porch, he was sitting quietly within, upon an 
inscribed rectangular cippus, which had _ probably 
served the Carthusians as a seat since the foun- 
dation of the establishment. And it was the ready 
decipherment of the word “ Plautius,” and some- 
thing else, upon this stone, that made me curious 
to step inside to see if other Roman relics were 
here, pressed into service of an equally base kind. 
To my successor, I commend the task of finishing 
this investigation. But he must use tact. 

The cathedral of Oristano, and the campanile 
adjacent, commend themselves to the visitor for the 
graceful green and brown tiles of their dome and 
cupola. The latter is octagonal, with heads in terra 
cotta at the angles. The effect of the tiles and the 
terra cotta mouldings is both novel and pleasant. 
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Within, the cathedral is too classical and precise 
to befit such worshippers as the Sarde peasants. 
A Gothic temple would better harmonize with their 
variegated fanciful garments, their gesticulations 
while they pray, and the irregular curtain of black 
hair which hangs upon their shoulders. As I saw 
them, men and women side by side on the white 
pavement under the strong light from the dome, 
they had the look of Indians with the sorrow of 
civilization upon their souls. 

In the cathedral choir are sundry pictures by 
Marghinotti, a modern Sarde artist; but they are 
framed with such sumptuousness of gilded wood- 
work that one admires the frames first and the 
canvases afterwards. 

The altars in the transept chapels are notice- 
able for their winning simplicity. They are both 
of white marble, supported alike by two eagles. 
The one bears the inscription “ Charitas,” and the 
other, “ Secretum.” The latter is dedicated to S. 
Nepomucene, who was held to have been drowned 
at Prague in 1382, by order of King Wenceslaus 
VI., because he refused to betray the secret of the 
queen told to him in the confessional. 

I have recorded the petition of old Antony of 
Tharrus to his fellow-men to rescue the monuments 
of Tharrus from ruin, and told how the citizens of 
Tharrus formally left their city and came to Oristano. 
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The latter carried with them not only their house- 
hold goods, but even the materials to build other 
houses. Outside Oristano’s cathedral, prone upon 
the greensward of what one may call the cathedral 
close, and leaning against the walls of the building, 
one sees a dozen or more plain columns of granite. 
They were part of the older cathedral of Oristano, 
which was two hundred years ago replaced by the 
cathedral of to-day. They were also, without doubt, 
part of a temple or temples of Tharrus. Thus old 
Antony’s entreaty has not been totally ineffectual. 
The schoolboys of Oristano play leapfrog over the 
columns, however, instead of viewing them as so much 
educative material. 

But, as at first, so at last also, it 1s of Eleonora 
that one thinks, perforce and chiefly, while walking 
in the hot streets of modern Oristano. All the 
posthumous honours at the command of civilization 
are still lavished upon her in the city of her fame. 
From the Eleonora Hotel, one passes by the Eleonora 
Tower to the Piazza Eleonora. Thence one may 
enter the Café Eleonora, and join the Oristano 
schoolboys, who preface their schooling and leapfrog 
with a public cup of coffee. Of course, there is also 
an Eleonora statue. It is an elegant modern piece 
of statuary, in which the judgess is represented 
holding the Carta di Logu in her hands. 

In itself, Oristano cannot be called a very enter- 
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taining city. Such pleasure as it supplies is likely 
to be of the kind that proceeds from pensive melan- 
choly. Its older streets are largely deserted: one 
may peer through one mullioned window after 
another into dark cavernous rooms which have been 
long without an inmate. Indeed, the most ornate 
building in the place shares the fate of its humbler 
brethren. It is as cosy a house as an Abbot ever 
dweltin. But, in spite of its doorway of dainty flam- 
boyant workmanship, and the fair canopied niche, 
which holds a marble Virgin, as protectress of the 
house, one sees across its cobwebs and statuary 
the chill placard “ Se vende questa casa” (* This 
house for sale”). 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A modern city and ancient superstitions—The evil eye—Voluble 
lawyers—Sassari’s feud with Cagliari—The old republic 
of Sassari—Honour due to it--Short in duration—Certain 
of its injunctions—The republic yields to Arragon—Ap- 
proach to Sassari—The monastery of Saccargia—Olives 
and olive lords—The Fountain of Rosello—Its attendant 
donkeys—Their hard usage—S. Gavino—The cathedral— 
Penitent peasants—The Church of 8S. Elizabeth—Corpora- 
tions—The tailors and shoemakers—Sassari’s gardens—The 
loss of dignity of its towers—The spirit of the times in 
Sassari. 


SaSsaRI, the second city of Sardinia, 1s in very strong 
contrast with Oristano. Here are no streets of 
houses built of mud bricks ; and no hedges of prickly 
pear. Here, as nowhere else in the island, the 
continental spirit has predominated over native 
traditions, superstitions, and costumes. Not long 
ago, Sassari elected a mayor who openly scoffed at 
the priests. This gentleman was not, however, a 
thorough type of the modern Sassarese. For though 
he contemned religion, he was sufficiently in the 
thrall of superstition to give his earnest sanction to 
the employment of a youth gifted with the evil eye. 
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The country happened to be plagued with locusts. 
There was no remedy except the evil eye. And so 
the lad was perambulated about the district, and 
bidden to look his fiercest at the insufferable ravagers 
of vineyards, gardens, and the rich orchards of the 
north. Even when the locusts remained unmoved 
by this infliction, the mayor’s faith in the remedy 
was unchanged. They had requisitioned an “evil 
eye” of comparative impotency, that was all. It 
behoved them, therefore, to find a person better 
gifted than the lad they had used. 

Again, in the lack of the mastruca, the colletu, 
and the fustanella, and the prevalence of common 
broadcloth, Sassari marks its closer affinity with the 
Continent. The peasant in native attire in the 
streets 1s a diversion. But he does not so well 
befit the spacious squares, tall granite houses, the 
public walks and gardens of Sassari, as the aloes and 
mud cottages of the south. Instead of the sad-faced 
peasants in sheepskins, here one finds flocks of 
lawyers, who make the cafés echo with their babble, 
and walk the streets with the latest of Zola’s novels 
in their hands. They will find, at a moment’s call, 
a hundred subjects to argue over. But, be their 
energy as disputants ever so extreme, let them touch 
upon one special subject, and they will join forces 
heartily. For many centuries, Sassari in the north 
has had an invincible hatred of Cagliari in the south. 
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A native of Sassari will go hand in hand with his 
hottest foe in calumniation of the capital. 

It was much the same six hundred years ago. 
In 1294, Pisa was supreme in the south, and Genoa 
in the north of Sardinia. Sassari was then but a 
stripling city, though large enough to be divided 
into five distinct parishes. From its nearness to 
Genoa, with which Porto Torres, its haven, twelve 
miles distant, kept it in touch, it was more open to 
Genoese influence than Cagliari. And the keen- 
witted Ligurians were not slow to fasten their soft 
fetters upon Sassari, as upon Oristano, Alghero, 
and other Sarde littoral towns. Thus, in a bond 
contracted between Genoa and Sassari in 1294, one 
reads how the Genoese stipulated that they should 
nominate a Podestd for the town, that the Podesta 
should be provided with palatium magnum, and that 
all the foreign trade of Sassari should be carried on 
through Genoa. Further, the Genoese set in the 
bond that “ omnes Pisani erpellantur de villa Sassaris 

. sine spe redeundi;” and that the Pisan who 
braved this sentence of exile for three months should 
forfeit his possessions. To make the feud more 
radical, the natives of Sassari were prohibited from 
marrying a Pisan, whether man or woman. 

One may see a survival of this intense anta- 
ronism in the very singular reason which, among 
others equally sensible, was assigned, a score of years 
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ago for opposing the promotion of the railway in 
Sardinia, when it was designed. It was averred 
that evil would certainly ensue if Cagliari and 
Sassarl were brought within a day’s journey of each 
other. — 

But the people of Sassari in those early times 
had stout virtues as well as unconquerable anti- 
pathies. They welcomed a Podestéd from Genoa, 
and gave Genoa a hold upon their commerce which 
they would perhaps have hesitated to give had they 
been of an avaricious temperament. Genoa, in 
return, offered Sassari her strong arm to lean upon 
in times of need. Further than this she did not go. 
The Sassarese were a republic, and the Genoese 
stood towards their tiny state as a mighty 
mercenary, 

No other city in Sardinia thus attained to the 
honour of independent self-government. For thirty 
years, Sassari continued to be a republic; but when 
Arragon came in arms against Pisa, the small 
republic could not resist the temptation to support 
the invaders against her traditional foe. This was 
fatal. Genoa was willing enough to humble Pisa, but 
unwilling to buy such humiliation at the cost of 
raising a new power likely to injure Genoa when 
Pisa was crushed. The Genoese accordingly made 
an outcry in Sassari; and the Doria and Malespini, 
who were already settled in the north of the island, 
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gathered their forces to resist Arragon. As a result 
of this, the Spaniards marched upon Sassari, took 
it, cleared it of its inhabitants, and imported Catalans 
to replace them. 

With the republic thus killed, died also the 
remarkable system of jurisprudence which Sassari 
had compiled for its own exclusive use, about the 
year 1300. It is at least possible that Genoa’s 
representative helped them in this work. But as 
one article in the code forbade the Podesta to sit at 
table with a private person, if so, it is permissible 
to hope he never repented this sacrifice of his ease 
for the credit of his authority. 

Certain regulations about women in this code 
deserve to be mentioned, for the side-light upon 
social life in Sassari (as distinct from the rest of 
Sardinia) which they seem to cast. One is amazed 
to find that the fair sex were treated with such 
paternal consideration, at such a time, in an island 
elsewhere torn by intestine strife. 

The woman who harmed another woman was 
fined, but fined less than a man who harmed a man. 
It was held to be a very serious offence for one 
woman to cut off the hair of another woman, the 
fine in such a case being proportionately heavy. A 
woman’s last will, to be valid, had to be made in 
the presence of her father, or two of her neighbours 
or confidential acquaintances. All women abroad 
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in the streets, when not engaged in buying or 
selling, were to carry and use their distaff and 
spindle. 

In Sassari, as in the republics of Florence and 
Venice, gaming was made a penal offence. 

Capital punishment was the portion of mur- 
derers, incorrigible thieves, coiners, forgers, and 
violators of matrons. A fine, however, was deemed 
sufficient punishment for the man who killed a 
slave. 

The sentence of mutilation was confined to 
perjurers, who were deprived of their tongues. 

The influence of Genoa may be traced in the 
regulation whereby the property of a stranger who 
died in the city was to be vested in the Podesté— 
poor exalted personage, alone in his palatium mag- 
num, consecrated body and soul to the service of his 
native place. 

It was at the same time a wise though necessary 
concession on the part of Genoa which inspired the 
clause whereby a shipmaster had to give security 
for faithful performance of his engagement to trans- 
port merchandise. ) 

It is really a curious spectacle, this republic of 
a few thousand inhabitants, tranquilly engaged in 
the elaboration of a system of domestic jurisprudence 
at a time when, all around it, “fortunes changed 
daily, and everything depended on strength of arms.” 
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But though Sassari fell so promptly under the 
sway of Arragon, its fate was not thenceforward 
identical with that of Arragon or Sardinia. In 
1369, for example, when Mariano IV. of Arborea 
took arms against the Spaniards, he seized Sassari, 
notwithstanding its populace of Catalans; and, with 
one short interval (from 1388 to 1390), the city con- 
tinued to be a part of the principality of Arborea 
for the next half-century. By that time, the last 
of the judges in Sardinia was dead. The Sassarese 
had supported the national cause (whence we may 
assume that the city had been repeopled with Sardes, 
even as previously the Sardes had been expelled, and 
Catalans substituted) so long as the aspirant to the 
succession of Eleonora was a man in whom they 
confided, and of Sarde lineage. But at the death 
of William of Narbonne, who had married the sister 
of Eleonora, Sassari turned once more towards Arra- 
gon, as if disgusted with the prospect of endless 
strife between the alien heirs or claimants of the 
partitioned principality. Deputies were sent to the 
king, to offer him the city; and, at the same time, 
to show that they were not instigated to take such 
a step by pique or enmity towards their late suze- 
rain, the city further undertook to provide the sum 
necessary to indemnify the house of Narbonne for 
a surrender to Arragon of all its rights and posses- 
sions in Sardinia. This spirited offer was accepted, 
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and thus Sassari became a favoured feud of the King 
of Arragon. 

The approach to Sardinia’s second city by the 
railway from the south is very winning. Limestone 
rocks hedge the line on either side, with precipitous 
white walls hundreds of feet high. We wind to and 
fro among them like a river in a canon. Now and 
then the hills suddenly fall away into green downs, 
or the gap between widens sufliciently to enclose a 
sheltered grassy basin or plateau, through the midst 
of which a stream placidly percolates. In one such 
site, the black and white church and ancient monas- 
tery of Saccargia is seen. They were built about 
1115, in fulfilment of a vow made by the Judge 
Constantine of Torres and his wife Marcusa. Their 
founders—who no doubt had some egregious sins to 
compound for—also richly endowed this delightful 
monastery, which was bestowed upon the Benedic- 
tines of the Camaldulensian order. The usual results 
did not delay to follow. Opulence led to sloth in 
good works, and the neglect of virtuous practices 
to the taint of viciousness. And thus, from being 
the first abbey of the order in the island, this of 
Saccargia fell so low in public esteem, that, in the 
fifteenth century, its occupants were expelled, and its 
endowments redistributed. For nearly five hundred 
years, the abbey buildings have been untenanted. 

As we near Sassari, the cliffs yield to fertile 
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slopes, thick with the finest olive trees in Sardinia. 
There are millions of them, and they thrive here 
as in Provence. Most of them date but from the 
beginning of this century. In 1806, the King of 
Sardinia, seeking the profit of his realm, issued an 
edict for the encouragement of the olive industry 
in the island. The man who planted so many trees 
was entitled to a patent of nobility, with its appendix 
of political privileges. To be raised to the dignity 
of count, one had only to set twenty thousand olives 
in the ground. Of course, such a measure could 
be of but temporary use. Otherwise, it is possible 
the whole island would have been made into an 
olive forest, and every man dwelling amid the 
trees would have called himself “count.” As it was, 
enough “olive lords,” as they were called, were 
made to bring the title thus acquired into contempt. 
The old nobility by no means consented to treat 
them as equals. 

Of the various entertaining or engrossing spec- 
tacles which Sassari provides for the stranger, I 
think its multitude of small donkeys, going all day 
long between the fountains and the houses, most 
touch the heart. These donkeys are in their way as 
individual as the others of Sardinia which live with 
the family, and make the music of the mill for hours 
at a time. They supply the city with its water; 
whereas their happier brethren do the work of millers. 
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The chief of the fountains of Sassari is that 
called the Rosello, on the north side of the city. It 
is a pretentious construction of white marble, about. 
twenty feet long, surmounted by a coronal whereon 
rides in effigy the honoured figure of S. Gavino, the 
best-beloved saint of the district. Philip III. of 
Spain built the fountain in 1606, and the virtues of 
it may be described (with a little of the licence due 
to poets, and claimed by such historians as the 
present) in the words of old Fara, ‘‘ Duodecim cana- 
libus, aquam populo propinans, que clara, tenuis, 
lenis, pura et omnium saporum expers, gustuque 
jucunda, celeriter, sine ulla ventriculi molestia, pre- 
cordia pertransit; queque estate frigida, hyeme 
autem calida manat, nec non igni admota cito calefit, 
remota vero ocissime frigescit.” 

This excellent fountain, which surely is unique 
in affording the luxury of warm water in winter, 
and cold water in summer, from the discriminating 
hand of Nature alone, is at the foot of a cobbled 
incline from the slaughter-houses and meat inarket of 
the city. The ascent and descent are hard for the 
small donkeys, but whether going down with empty 
barrels upon their back, or returning heavily laden, 
they do their best to bear the burdens of life with 
philosophic apathy. Be the blows that shower upon 
their naked flanks (the fur having been flogged 
completely away) ever so brutal, they make such 
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deviations in their progress as they please, devouring 
lettuce-leaves and offal as they go. They are thus 
not only an important aqueduct, but, in a measure, 
the scavengers of the city. Poor little brutes! I 
could lift one under my arm; and yet their insatiable 
drivers load them each with a couple of water-barrels, 
and, whether they are lame, halt, blind, or plagued 
by the pain of sores, methodically thrash them with 
long stout staves all the day long. Their ears, like 
their heads, are eternally pendant—as if their interest 
in the world was limited to a yearning for cabbage- 
stalks, lettuce-leaves, and such nether sustenance, 
to keep them strong on their feet. 

In the cool of the evening, save for the suffering 
of the asses, the scene at the Fountain of Rosello 
was always lively. There was perpetual harangue 
and argument between the boys and girls, and the 
men and women who met at the water-spouts. Two 
or three immense plane trees grow near the fountain, 
in the overflow of which their roots no doubt luxuri- 
ate. And under these trees, and on the sandy bank 
supporting the highway down to the fountain, 
picturesque knots of wayfarers were sure then to 
be seen. Priests, arm in arm, take the air, within 
sound of the water-gush. There is flirtation of a 
rough kind between the copper-coloured ragamuffins 
and the blousy bare-lerged maidens, who relieve 
themselves for the toil of following the asses’ heels 
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by letting the white linen covering of their bosoms 
fall negligently aside. To me, in spite of their 
sinewy legs, shapely bodies, and bright garments of 
scarlet and blue, the Sassari maidens were not very 
attractive. They showed such unfeminine dexterity 
with their staves. 

As another illustration of the ease and informality 
of life by the fountain, I have seen a family group, 
comprising three generations, sit on the adjacent 
slope, each within reach of the other, save the 
uppermost. The grandmother, at the lowest stage, 
thus has her head searched and cleansed by her duti- 
ful daughter above, while the dutiful daughter's own 
head is investigated by a pretty little child of seven 
or eight, the granddaughter of the grandmother. 

I have said that S. Gavino figures at the crest 
of the Fountain of Rosello. But a much more 
valuable effigy of the saint stands among the 
treasures of the cathedral. This is a statue, about 
three feet high, of solid silver. When, during the 
first revolution, the French assailed the northern 
coast of Sardinia, the peasants hastened for security 
into Sassari, and laid their grievances before S. 
Gavino. They had the wit to make their prayers 
coincident with those which the saint himself might 
be supposed to address to one mightier than himself. 
‘OQ San Gavino,” they implored, “remember that 
for your own sake, even more than for ours, it is 
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necessary that the enemy should not conquer our 
country. Do not, O holy one, forget that you are 
made of a precious metal, which would soon be con- 
verted into money by these sacrilegious French 
robbers. Consider, O Gavino, that you are of silver, 
and that they can turn you into a multitude of 
fivepences.” * 

This effigy of S. Gavino apart, there is little to 
see in the cathedral of Sassari. The facade is an 
amazing mass of florid sculpture, late Renaissance 
in style. Some sham perspective in the frescoes of 
the ceiling within are amusing, the very shadows 
of the figures in chiaroscuro being painted with an 
heroic affectation of truth. There are also several 
altar-pieces that do not hold the attention. 

What interested me more keenly was the sensi- 
bility shown by the peasants who chanced to be on 
their knees in the church one day. I do not suppose 
they were worse sinners than myself; but they 
groaned, and beat their breasts, and loudly petitioned 
the saints, like men and women with one foot in 
limbo. The portly priest who hearkened to their 
confessions, one after the other, was doubtless 
habituated to the moving scene. He dipped in his 
snuff-box again and again through it all, and now 
and then spat far from his alcove into the aisle. At 


* Pesos de cincu, five-soldi pieces ; the soldi in Sardinia being 
reckoned at a penny. 
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another time, it struck me as odd, during a Mass, to 
see a lady of Sassari, in decent black, beckon to the 
lay assistant at the altar, and quench her thirst from 
the spout of the decanter which had just been used 
in the ceremony. The acolyte, in scarlet, playfully 
tipped the vessel while she drank from it. But 
though she was half choked, neither her coughs nor 
splutterings, nor the broad merriment of the youth, 
met with sympathy from those who knelt in her 
neighbourhood. 

Of other churches there is even less to say. 
One, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, in a tortuous street, 
I remember for its blue firmament and gilt stars. 
The church of the Jesuits, designed by Canon 
Cano, who broke his neck at Nuoro, is large and 
assuming. Its pulpit of green and gold swells at 
‘the sides like the sails of a ship before a wind. In 
this church are some excruciating pictures of mar- 
tyrdoms. These may be seen in the chapel of the 
fraternity of masons—one of the many brother- 
hoods which exist in Sassari, and periodically enliven 
the city with processions, which may be called 
religious only in so far as effigies of the Virgin and 
the Saints may consecrate them. 

Not long ago, these corporations were wont to 
meet in the churches after dark. While the sun 
could shine on their finery, and on the gorgeous 
robes with which they clad the Madonna in their 
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midst, they paraded the narrow streets, and rejoiced 
to hear the exclamations of praise which their mag- 
nificence extorted from the citizens at their doors 
or in their balconies. Then, with coloured lights 
and fireworks, they turned towards the churches, 
in which they were supposed to pray. But prayer 
was quite the last office they were fit for. It 
would chance that the fraternity of tailors and the 
fraternity of shoemakers thus met in the same 
church. As each fraternity was jealous to death 
of the others, the least thing was at such a time 
apt to raise strife. Brawls and stabbing between 
the tailors and the shoemakers were indeed com- 
mon enough. And on one occasion, when the 
two orders were thus together, the banner of the 
tailors—showing their patron saint, attended by 
a little pig—was, in the dark, desecrated by a 
youthful shoemaker. The lad enriched the pig of 
the tailors’ saint with a pair of long goat’s horns. 
When the banner was in due course brought 
towards the altar to be blessed, the congregation 
saw what had been done. The shoemakers laughed. 
But the tailors were so furious that they straight- 
way set upon their foes, and a murderous and 
unseemly struggle ensued. 

In one respect, the corporation of tailors had the 
advantage of all the other fraternities, Their 
Madonna was always attired in the latest fashion, 
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and in a splendour of fabrics such as their rivals 
could not vie with. But the admiration called forth 
from the ladies in the balconies at sight of the 
Madonna of the tailors did not fail to increase the 
ill-feeling towards this fraternity borne by the other 
less successful brotherhoods. 

Though these corporations still exist in Sassari, 
for the last twenty years they have been denied 
admission to the churches after nightfall. 

Like Cagliari, Sassari is graced with some 
pleasant public gardens. They descend with the 
slope of the city on the south side, and it is a 
delightful rest for the eyes to leave the white glare 
of the city and its suburbs for the dark shade of 
the myrtles and palmettos. It is odd that the 
refraction of heat from the white houses of Sassari 
should seem so much more intense a trial than the 
refraction in Cagliari. Nor does its elevation (about 
six hundred and fifty feet above the sea) help 
Sassari to keep cool so successfully as might be 
supposed. Save towards the north and north-west, 
it is surrounded by hills higher than its own. 

No town in Sardinia shows such spirit in its 
public buildings as Sassari. The old by-ways and — 
alleys are fast being eliminated or absorbed into 
broad highways of the boulevard stamp. It used 
to be girdled by a wall, studded with six and thirty 
towers of defence. But one by one the towers 
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have gone down, or been turned to account as 
buttresses for domestic erections; and the walls 
have shared the like fate. In threading one’s way 
through the close and unsavoury passages of the 
old Spanish part of the city, one chances upon 
frarments of the towers and the walls, and occa- 
sional windows and escutcheons in stone, which tell 
of Spanish masons and the blood of grandees. 

These changes are quite recent. The upper part 
of the city, with its squares and palaces of granite, 
looks brand new. Other houses are rising briskly 
from the midst of scaffolding and excavations, and 
to the music of hammer and chisel. Red and white 
barracks and prison-buildings have also ousted the 
ancient castles and towers, which used to serve 
as a plague-trap for both soldiers and criminals. 
In the Middle Ages, Sassari suffered lamentably 
from pestilence; and so lately as 1855 the cholera 
carried off a third of its inhabitants in three weeks. 
Modern enlightenment is not content to rely upon 
S. Gavino and the various Madonnas of the cor- 
porations for salvation from further scourges of this 
kind. S. Gavino has had to give place to sanitary 
engineers. 
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Tunny-fishing—Extreme laud of it—A sanguinary spectacle— 
Tunny of old—The season for its slaughter—The madraga 
—About the movements of the fish—A tonnara—The 
beginning of the season—Manufacture of the madraga— 
Placing of it—The rais—Composition of the madraga— 
How fixed in the sea—The Duke of Asinara—Porto Torres 
—A place of importance with the Romans—The martyrdom 
and Church of S. Gavino—Ruins everywhere—A start for 
the fishery—The unpleasant boat—The tonnara of the 
saline— With the rais—A sword-fish—Scaring the tunny— 
A slaughter in the Faroes—Dragging the net—The mas- 
sacre—A red sca—Mal de mer—The marfaragiu—An 
unsavoury place—A ride home, with humiliations. 


Untit I had the good fortune to be present at a 
matanza, or slaughter of tunny fish, I used to 
wonder what the Sardes meant by talking of it as 
bella vista, as if it were a landscape of surprising 
charm. Bella matanza is another current phrase 
to signify a successful killing. One can hardly 
imagine a pork butcher using such exalted language 
in speaking about Ais work. To me it seemed quite 
as incongruous that the scene of bloodshed and 
battle in a tunny-killing should be dignified with 
the attribute “ beautiful.” 
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However, I must now confess that, in some 
respects, a matanza merits words of praise. For 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, the spectator 
to whom the spectacle is new is transported out 
of himself by the energy and stir of what he sees. 
He has no time to reflect. The incidents of the 
drama are so brisk and forcible, and, in spite of 
their bloody tinge, so picturesque, that he lives with 
them hotly, as if he were helping to forge them 
with his own will and his own hands. But, by-and- 
by, he has had enough of blood. He is bespattered 
with it, the air is poisoned with the stench of it, 
and the very sea under his gaze is red with it. In 
this moment, he begins afresh to wonder how any 
one can apply the tender and winning word bella 
to such a sickening scene of death and the dying. 

Although we in England see little or no tunny 
upon our dinner tables, we must not therefore 
despise this fish. It is, in fact, a fish of very high 
lineage, from a gastronomical point of view. More 
than two millenniums ago, the Carthaginians and the 
Romans held it to be a luxury fit for the gods. I 
dare say Lucullus himself would have preferred a 
little of it, pickled, to nightingales’ tongues. And 
annually, since the time of Lucullus, the Mediter- 
ranean has paid toll in it to innumerable households 
whose members could name you nothing more 
palatable. Pliny considered it even too good for 
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weak stomachs; and to this day, in times of pesti- 
lence or epidemic, the doctors put their veto upon 
it. To my mind, Pliny in this matter was right. 
The tunny is on a par with the salmon, to which, 
moreover, it has often been likened for its flesh 
and its flavour. It is, however, less agreeable to 
the eye than the pink cut of the salmon. I am 
sorry to proceed to such a comparison, but truth 
urges me to aver that, raw, the tunny on its slab, 
in chunks, bears an appalling resemblance to com- 
mon cat’s-meat. When pickled, it improves to an 
unobtrusive grey colour. 

The season for the slaughter of the tunny in 
Sardinia, which includes some of the most. important 
fisheries in the Levant, lasts but from the beginning 
of May to the end of June. Formerly, the west 
coast of Sardinia was studded with madragas, 
as the vast tunny nets are called; but with the 
transfer of the island from Spain to the house of 
Savoy, the industry languished. It was then no 
longer, as at first, the custom of the Government 
to encourage speculators with premiums. Where 
thousands of fish had previously been caught every 
year; the number fell to hundreds: they did not, 
ct, pay for the expenses of the fishery. These 
sndeed, 80 heavy (the madraga alone costing 
£2000) that the industry is as specula- 

whale-fishing -or silver-mining. But of 
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late years more energy has been brought to bear 
upon the management of the tonnare; and now 
there are at least four important stations on this 
western coast (Porto Torres in the north, Porto 
Scuso and Carloforte in the south, and Bosa in 
the middle), netting their thousands of big fish 
during May and June. Elba, also, has its tonnara, 
though it is only a small one; and Provence and 
Spain do not neglect their opportunities. — 

For centuries, naturalists have been puzzled to 
explain the presence of the tunny in the Mediter- 
ranean chiefly at certain seasons of the year. The 
ancients fancied that instinct made them swim from 
the Atlantic, by the Straits of Gibraltar, along the 
Levantine shores, to the Black Sea, for their peri- 
odical accouchements ; and, that they might diver- 
sify their excursion as much as possible, they 
hugged the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
on their voyage from the Atlantic, but returned by 
Asia Minor and Africa. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, other authorities ascribe this circular trip of 
the tunny rather to a visual defect in the fish than 
to its desire to see what it can of the world. They 
say that it has more power of vision with the right 
eye than with the left, and that thus it makes the 
tour unconsciously. To support this theory, they 
make the fish begin with the African coast-line, and 
return by Greece, Italy, and Spain. Of the various 
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other surmises on the subject, I will mention only 
two. The one somewhat complacently affirms that 
the hapless tunny are thus, by a singularly curious 
chance, driven out of the greater ocean by the 
weapons of their enemy, the swordfish. If this be 
so, their time of spawning must be a very miserable 
epoch. Again, on the authority of Athenaus—who 
calls them sea-pigs, because of their fondness for 
acorns—it is suggested that they seek the Medi- 
terranean shores to satisfy their appetite in this 
particular. But how, one may ask, could a fish 
get at the acorns of the oaks? The trees do not 
commonly overhang the salt sea waves, and drop 
their fruit into the maw of the tunny. And as 
for the supply of sodden acorns washed from the 
interior by the various rivers of the land, one would 
suppose this hardly capable of doing more than 
whet the fish’s appetite. The tunny grows some 
times to the weight of nine hundred or a thousand 
pounds, so that the harvest of a single ordinary 
oak (if it could get it) would provide it with 
but very few meals. 

A tonnara village (or village dependent upon the 
tunny industry) is, like the fishery itself, called a 
tonnara. Such a village consists of a number of 
red-roofed and white-washed houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory, where the fish are disem- 
bowelled, cooked, and tinned after the capture. But 
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only in the season can the village boast of a com- 
plement of residents. At other times, a few old 
folks will be the sole representatives of the colony 
of sturdy fellows, in their prime, who come hither 
in spring from the interior and from Genoa, the 
chief market of the tinned tunny. Throughout May 
and June, the tall chimney of the factory (or mar- 
faragiu, as it is called) smokes as vigorously as any 
in Manchester. If fish are plentiful, there is a 
killing daily, perhaps twice a day, and the caldrons 
boil and bubble without intermission. But from 
June to May the chimney is a dull, purposeless stack 
of bricks, and the spacious area of slab-tables, boilers, 
rows of hooks, etc., covered by an airy roofing of 
herbs and grasses, supported on light shafts of brick 
and iron, is all deserted and silent. The sea-breezes 
then little by little sweeten the marfaragiu, which, 
after serving as a supreme shambles for six or seven 
weeks, stands in precious need of such purification. 

Early in April, the tonnara village begins to 
throb with activity. It is then that the madraga 
has to be prepared, that it may be laid down on the 
3rd of May, the anniversary of the Invention of the 
Cross. 

The madraga is of two parts—the permanent, and 
the temporary, or annual. The permanent part con- 
sists of the very strong and costly hempen net, 
which has to bear the weight of the fish when these 
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are drawn towards the surface to be slanghtered. 
The temporary part, which is manufactured afresh 
every year, may be described as a cage or trap, a 
quarter of a mile long, built in the sea. The material 
of this is esparto grass and palmetto. The cage is 
rectangular, and many fathoms in height and 
breadth. With such proportions, it is manifest that 
the madraga cannot be set in shallow water. In 
fact, at least eighteen fathoms are required. Nor 
does this area of a quarter of a mile by forty or 
fifty fathoms (the height to the surface of the water, 
and the two sides of the cage) represent all the 
weaving that has to be done. The madraga is 
placed at a distance of from one anda half to two 
miles from the shore, with which it is linked by a 
wall of netting. This wall (as it may truly be 
termed) is not only an attachment. It is also a 
most important part of the snare laid for the tunny, 
for it is devised to stop them in their progress near 
the shore, and to divert them (since they are sure 
to follow its course) into the trap that is prepared 
for them. The height of the wall, though equal to 
the depth of the net itself where it joins the body 
of the madraga, necessarily lessens with the shallow- 
ing of the water as it trends shorewards; but it 
exacts an lmmense mass of net material. Nor is 
this all. The madraga sends out this main feeler 
where it is bound to the land on one side; it also 
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sends a long arm in the seaward direction; so that 
the influence of the tonnara may be said to extend 
over a total of two or three miles’ breadth of 
water. 

By the 3rd of May, all these preliminary labours 
are at an end. The net is ready; it only wants 
placing. This, however, is, as may be imagined, 
no easy task. First, the site has to be selected. 
This choice is made by the head man in the execu- 
tive department of the fishery, who is called the 
rais. To the rais the small army of subordinates, 
who manage the boats, haul the net, and effect the 
slaughter, is implicitly obedient. He is a veteran 
tunny-fisher, who knows the movements of the 
fish by heart, and all the various “ wrinkles ” which 
help towards a successful season. Unlike the com- 
mon slaughterers, he is paid a lump sum for the 
season’s management, and, in addition, a percentage 
upon the captures. 

It is for the rais, then, to sketch upon the surface 
of the water, by means of ropes, the outline of the 
madraga. The process still goes by the name zn- 
crocciare la tonnara. In effect, viewing the sur- 
face-line of the madraga from above, it presents the 
appearance of a huge maimed cross, two or three 
miles long, and with the transverse line a quarter 
of a mile in length. But though the land-line goes 
from the centre of the transverse piece, the other, 
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or seaward wall, is connected with one end, that is, 
the first chamber, of the latter. 

The division of the madraga into chambers is 
a peculiarity of the tunny snare. The cage is par- 
titioned into seven distinet cells, each connected 
with its neighbour by an aperture which the trapped 
fish, in their progress hither and thither in search 
of an opening, discover and pass on by. Thus they 
eventually reach the last, or death-chamber, which, 
as I have said, is doubly fenced with the framework 
of the madraga, common to all the chambers, and 
also with the inner moveable drag-net, of very 
strong hemp. It is for the rais, who spends all his 
days in a boat, gliding over the surface of the trap, 
peering through the clear water at the fish and their 
movements, to determine when there are sufficient 
tunny in the corpus, campo santo, or death-chamber, 
to justify him in giving the signal for the slaughi- 
terers to come and do their work. 

But, it may be asked, how is this great sub- 
marine building of esparto grass and palmetto kept 
rigid, and able to resist the wear and tear of the 
waves, especially in time of storms ? 

Well, in the first place, the base of the building 
is attached to large pieces of rock or big’ stones, 
which holds the sides perpendicular. The surface- 
line of cordage is held in corresponding perpen- 
dicularity by lumps of virgin cork, each about a 
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foot square and several inches thick. To give the 
madraya absolute fixity, it is also bound down on 
each side by a number of cables and anchors. Thus 
secured, it is able to defy the roughest gales; and 
only when the fishery is at an end for the season, 
and the cables and hempen part of the net are with- 
drawn—only then do the relics of the madraga lie fully 
at the mercy of the sea, which soon disperses them. 

The matanza which I will try to describe took 
place in the Golfo dell’ Asinara, the north-western 
corner of Sardinia. The island here terminates 
in a little hilly cape to the north. Closely adjacent 
is an islet; and from the islet, on the other side, 
springs the island of Asinara, an elongated moun- 
tainous mass of red granite, about forty miles in 
circumference. <Asinara bends to the north-east, 
and thus forms the gulf which carries its name. 
There was at one time a Duke of Asinara; but the 
nobleman who bore the title was made the butt of 
so much chaff (the name being fairly equivalent in 
English to Duke of Donkeys), that he petitioned his 
sovereign to relieve him of the responsible honour. 
He was accordingly re-christened Duke of Vallom- 
brosa. Asa property, Asinara is of only nominal 
worth. But the duke owns many a mile of more 
valuable territory in Sardinia; and his palazzo in 
Sassari is a handsome and solid mansion that would 
do credit to the family of Strozzi or Tornabuoni. 
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The nearest town to the tonnara, on the eastern 
side of the little mainland cape, is Porto Torres, 
and here I stayed for some days awaiting the signal 
to depart for the fishing. The weather had for a 
time been troublesome: winds and a scirocco in 
combination seemed to have kept the tunny aloof 
from us, and the sea had been too rough for the 
accomplishment of a matanza. Day by day, how- 
ever, report came from the agent of the fishery that 
the tunny were gliding into the snare; at length 
we heard that the number had reached two or three 
hundred; and that at any moment another shoal 
of them might arrive, and give the cue for the death 
of them all. 

Porto Torres itself is not a place to be slighted, 
although it is regarded as uncommonly insalubrious. 
It was a Roman station, at one time the chief city 
in the north of Sardinia; and it is still cumbered 
with Roman relics. The river Torres, which, after 
a devious course in limestone ravines through the 
midst of the rich olive groves between Sassari and 
the coast, here debouches into the sea, is spanned 
by a solid Roman bridge, still able to cope with the 
centuries) The Christian Church of S. Gavino is 
dedicated to a certain Roman soldier who, being 
commissioned in the year 300 to put to death two 
Christians of the neighbourhood, Protus and Janua- 
rius, was himself converted by these Christians, and 
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suffered martyrdom with them. I found the church 
in the enjoyment of a minor festa. Three effigies 
in wax or wood, dressed in bright-coloured stuffs, 
and girdled with a multitude of paper roses, were 
laid supine on a dais in the middle of the church. 
Here litanies were sung, and much incense was 
burnt; and the swart Sardes, men and women, 
came in and kissed the naked feet of the effigies, 
and coaxed their babes to do likewise. Thus are 
SS. Gavino, Protus, and Januarius honoured in 
our day. 

Never was there a church more heterogeneous 
in its adornments than this of S. Gavino. The 
columns of its aisles are all relics of Roman temples 
—some of grey granite, some of black, some of red, 
and some of white marble. Their capitals, too, are 
of all orders. Other Roman remains, sarcophagi 
and superfluous columns, stand by the walls inside 
and outside the old building, giving it the air of 
an embryonic museum. For several centuries, this 
interesting Basilica was the archiepiscopal church 
of the north. But the Saracens ruined Porto Torres 
as they ruined Sulcis and Tharrus. Desolation and 
desertion supervened ; and in the thirteenth century 
the feeble city was reft of the one shadow of honour 
which remained to it. The Archbishop of Sassari 
now exercises the jurisdiction which of old pertained 
to the ecclesiastics of the port of Sassari. 
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Elsewhere, also, in Porto Torres are signs of its 
past importance. The architect of the modern rail- 
way station has had the boldness to set a marble 
column with dainty capital in the centre of the 
waiting-room, the ceiling of which it condescends 
to support. The nude babes of the district roll 
about and over other similar columns, recumbent 
in the city’s gutters. The very ships that bring 
coals and general merchandise to Porto Torres cast 
their cables round portly truncated pillars of granite, 
that stud the piers like ninepins, but were formerly 
no less a part of the local Temple of Fortune. And 
in the market-place, stuck in a marble stoup, is a 
column of one order with an inapt capital of 
another order, the whole surmounted by a jaunty 
lightning conductor. All about the lifeless place, 
and in the vicinity, are irregular heaps of earth and 
masonry. When these are disturbed, pottery, in- 
taglios, more columns, and coins are found. But 
Porto Torres is a warm town, and in summer very 
pestiferous. No one, therefore, unless stimulated 
by an official position and a regular salary, is likely 
to trouble himself about its archeological wealth. 
And the two or three priests of the church daily 
take their evening promenade between the Basilica 
of S. Gavino and the Roman column with the 
lightning conductor, passing innumerable signs of 
what lies underneath their feet, and viewing them 
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with souls unmoved by desire to do aught but 
execrate them as fragments of the dark ages of 
paganism. 

At length word was brought to me that, weather 
permitting, there would be a matanza on the follow- 
ing day. A little before midnight, therefore, I set 
off for the other side of the gulf. My conveyance 
was a two-ton fishing-boat, which Beppo, the owner, 
had pointed out to me in the sunlight, anchored 
in the middle of the small harbour. Then, indeed, 
it looked attractive enough; for, as its master took 
care to tell me, the blue and vermilion stripes on 
its sides were freshly done, and there was no other 
boat in the place half so gay. But the night told 
a different tale. The craft had been used of late 
for the transport from the tonnara to the town of 
sundry sections of dead tunny, to be sold in public 
market. Thus, ere we had sailed two hundred 
yards from our quarters, [ was conscious of a per- 
fume which Billingsgate on the hottest of August 
evenings could not match, and which grew more 
powerful and assertive upon acquaintance. 

It was a tranquil night, with many stars. 5o 
little wind was there that Beppo and his two mates 
had to recur to the oars. But by-and-by a bigger 
craft consented to take us in tow. The three men 
then had nothing to do but chatter and sing, eat 
lettuce-leaves, and drink from the gourds we had 
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taken the precaution to stow in the hold among 
the bad smells. It was as pleasant a frolic as 
they had ever enjoyed, you would have supposed. 
Nothing set them more unanimously aroar than 
my declaration of the discovery of the malodour 
around me. 

“There was a Russian gentlemen in here the last 
time,” remarked Beppo, when he could calm himself, 
‘and he, too, did not like it. But he was of a deli- 
cate disposition, no doubt, for he suffered much from 
the sea.” 

So far from his sufferings being an argument 
of the delicacy of his constitution, methought his 
inability to suffer on such an occasion would have 
marked him for a man of a suspiciously coarse 
texture. For not all the air of the open sea could 
waft off the infernal foulness of our atmosphere. 

At four in the morning, we touched ground 
by the ¢onnara village. All was still, save the 
gnats, which tormented us with fiendish energy, as 
if they feared the breaking of dawn would put a 
period to their lives. We lay and rolled in some 
three fathoms of opaline water. This gradually took 
glorious colouring in its reflection of the changing 
glow of the heavens, as the crimson day crept over 
them. The gnats buzzed and bit diabolically, and 
then vanished. By this time the shore had grown 
populous. Knots of tall, wiry fellows, gaping, or 
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smoking their matutinal pipes, grouped about the old 
watch-tower by the snowy shingle. A few women 


were with them, carrying the gourds of wine and 
the luncheon packets, and two or three others whom 
curlosity had brought as spectators of the killing. 
Some of the men wore Tam-o’-Shanters and tight- 
fitting woollen jerseys. This and the general setting 
of the scene resembled a vignette of Hebridean life. 

It was full day, hot and close, when the little 
tonnara steam-tug began to puff out smoke, and 
move towards the flock of boats awaiting it. There 
were seventy or eighty men, all told, and the rais, 
with the director or proprietor of the tonnara 
himself. Add to the fleet of lesser boats two great 
barges of stupendous strength, destined to hold the 
bodies of the victims, and it will be seen that the 
little tug had a long trail when at length we were 
all taken in tow towards the madraga. 

As soon as we had arrived among the slabs of 
cork and the lines of cordage of the madraga, the 
barges were tugged into position opposite to each 
other over two sides of the rectangular death- 
chamber. The other boats were set at right angles 
to the barges, so that the combined fleet formed a 
quadrangle. But as the tunny had not yet all gone 
from the other chambers of the madraga, and the 
operation of driving them into the corpus was 
likely to be a tedious one, the majority of the men 
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had, for the present, nothing to do except to eat and 
drink, discuss the probable number of fish in the 


madraga, and smoke their pipes. 

The dignity of the rats was now to be declared. 
A letter to the director of the fishery procured for 
me a seat in his boat, which also held the rais. As 
we went quietly over the surface of the madraga, we 
could see the great fish below us in the different 
chambers, and the rais, who had for several days 
marked their gradual incoming, talked of them as 
old acquaintances. He estimated the catch at a 
thousand or more. There was, however, one new 
arrival which for the moment made him excited. 
This was a fine spada, or swordfish, who looked 
very majestic as he stole round and round his quar- 
ters, apparently very little heeding or even con- 
scious that he was a prisoner. The tunny made 
way for him in his stately passage to and fro, but 
by no means in the alarmed manner one might have 
expected, if, as some naturalists say, he stands to- 
ward them like a terrier dog toa rat. Nor did the 
spada, on his behalf, show any aggressive spirit. 
He might have transfixed the tunny until he was 
tired of the pastime, but he certainly forbore to 
do s0. | 

Beginning with the chamber of the madraga the 
most remote from the corpus, the rais prepared to 
urge the tunny into the corpus, a few only being 
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allowed to remain as decoys. The first method is 


to lower a stone to which a white rag is loosely tied, 
and to scare them forward by dragging this porten- 
tous figure after them. But this was always inade- 
quate, and the longer plan of lowering another net, 
and with this sweeping the chamber from one side 
to the other, so that the tunny were impelled to- 
wards the opening into the adjacent cell, had to be 
applied to each of the six chambers in succession. 

Four hours were spent in such work. Every 
stage in the tunny-fishing is carried through very 
methodically. The impetuosity of the southern 
nature is for once thoroughly under control. 

But by this time a strong breeze had sprung up. 
The clouds, too, were coal-black in the quarter of the 
wind, so tliat there was some expectation of a storm; 
and as it is impossible to execute the matanza in a 
high sea, our later proceedings were more hurried, 
in order to escape the impending gale. We had to 
throw much oil upon the waves, to calm the surface 
sufficiently to enable us to see the movements of the 
fish underneath. But this was quite unnecessary 
when the sixth chamber was emptied of its occu- 
pants. Then, save the few that were left expressly 
to attract the next travelling body of tunny, all the 
hundreds of fish were brought together in the death- 
chamber. Here, although its dimensions may be 
roughly stated as two hundred feet in length by 
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one hundred feet wide and deep, the multitude of 
big fish found themselves so close to each other 
that their suspicions were excited. They lashed the 
surface of the sea with their tails, and their sharp 
dorsal fins rose above the water as they gyrated 
fiercely about their prison, stirring the waves into 
foam. 

The rais now hoisted a white jacket upon the 
oar of the boat, to intimate to those on shore that 
all was ready for the tragedy. This kind of signal 
recalled a similar scene in the Faroe Isles on a like 
occasion. There the hardy Norsemen have periodical 
slaughtering of grind, or dolphins, and the man who 
first sights a herd of them in the offing announces the 
fact to the villagers of the nearest village by waving 
upon a pole his shirt, or any substitute that he may 
more readily slip from his legs or body. This 
initiates the grindbud, or message carried from village 
to village as fast as strong legs can take it, to gather 
the fishermen and their boats in a body, to give 
chase to the grind, and drive them on shore to their 
death. The mode of capture in these northern 
islands is, however, much rougher and more pre- 
carious than that used against the tunny. Once 
in the madraga, the tunny is as good as tinned for 
the market. But, in the north, a herd of grind may 
yet escape, when they have been chased night and 
day for scores of miles, and after having, with im- 
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mense effort, been brought within a stone’s cast of 
the shingly, shallow bay, or hvalvoe, which was their 
prescribed place of doom. 

A few minutes after the waving of the jacket, 
the steam-tuge was again seen moving towards us 
from the shore. In the mean time, the men already 
round the death-chamber, in the boats of various 
sizes, began to bestir themselves, to strip off their 
woollens, and put on white cotton jackets and 
trousers. The chatter grew uproarious. This 
swelled toa din when the tug discharged into our 
midst a new troop of some two score youths and 
boys, tattered, ill-kempt, and unclean. These were 
young ragamufins of the district who, for the plea- 
sure of the spectacle, had volunteered to come and 
help in the hauling of the net. They and the men, 
directed by the rais, immediately undertook this 
work. The ras, having ensconced himself in some 
large snug oilskins and a sou’-wester, got into 4 
smaller boat, which was braced firmly in the middle 
of the surface of the death-chamber. The sea was 
now so boisterous that both he and the director 
showed anxiety. In spite of the barricade of the 
boats, the inner quadrangle of water was much dis- 
turbed, and there was peril of the barricade itself 
being forced by the weight of the waves. 

The dragging of the net was wrought to an 
accompaniment of snatches of song, and the itera- 
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tion of the monosyllable Tsay! which produced a 
broad roll of hissing, after the manner of ostlers. 
The burden of it was, of course, tremendous. There 
proved to be in it some seven hundred fish, ave- 
raging three hundred-weight each. This made a 
draught of about a hundred tons. The work, there- 
fore, progressed slowly. As the net was drawn in, 
it was gathered in the two big barges which stood 
vis-a-vis, and which go by the names of capo-rais 
and palischelmo. And the gradual restriction of the 
quarters of the fish, with the weight of the net, 
gradually brought the two barges nearer to each 
other, and lessened the area of the battlefield. The 
rais stood in the midst, and encouraged his men; 
and little he seemed to mind the tossing of his small 
boat, as the furious fish wheeled and shot around 
and under it, flogging it with their sinewy tails, 
and bruising themselves as they collided with its 
keel. 


Every moment now gained a new element of 


interest, as the tunny were forced to show them- 
selves. They seemed to have some perception of 
the fate before them, so terrific were their struggles 
this way and that, as they fought through the 
crowds of their fellows, all equally hustled together 
by the narrowing of their prison. Some flung 
themselves above the surface, falling back with a 
resounding thud, like the clash of two plates of 
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steel. The sea was thrashed into foam, the spray 
rose twenty feet into the air, and was dispersed 
among us with a plenitude and persistency that 
almost blinded as well as drenched us. The rais 
had to shout to be heard. The ragamuffing were 
beside themselves with joyous intoxication. They 
stamped on each other’s toes, and yelled, and 
showed their white teeth against their dirty skins, 
and wagered about the number of the victims, 
as if they were the most interested of all the 
witnesses. But the director, for whose pecuniary 
profit the drama was being enacted, and in whom, 
therefore, one might have looked for some enthusiasm 
at this moment, was in strong contrast with the 
ragamuffins. He had wrapped himself to the nose 
in his cloak, and was fast nodding to sleep. He 
had done with anxiety for the time. It was all 
plain sailing until the tunny were pickled and in 
the market. The battle could be left with con- 
fidence to the rank and file. So might a general 
doze on his horse, with the sigh of the bullets in 
the air around him, when he has sent his troops into 
a fray about the issue of which he has not the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Of course this was no time to nourish sentiments 
of compassion for the doomed fish. Nevertheless, as 
an impartial spectator, I could not help feeling sorry 
for them, as they sped about, gashing each other 
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with their sharp fins, and crimsoning the foam ere 
the slaughter had begun. They charmed the eye 
in their bright steely armour of scales, which were 
to prove so weak against the harpoons of their 
assailants. The sunlight that broke through the 
storm-clouds over our heads, and flashed upon the 
atmosphere of spray which enveloped us, dyed us 
with a rainbow glamour, and crimson and purple 
patines were set upon the bodies of the fish, as they 
showed briefly above the clear green water and the 
bubbly foam. Through all this hurly-burly, the 
large eyes of the tunny came and went, one after 
the other. Of all living creatures, I suppose a fish 
is the least able to look truly pathetic, since it has 
so little brain proper wherewith to animate its 
expression. Yet these hundreds of pairs of large 
round, vacant eyes, peering at their executioners, 
as if in mortal dread, were at least suggestive of 
pathos. 

There was a brief pause when the net had been 
drawn in as far as the razs considered advisable. 
A pause in the exertions of the men only, for the 
tunny were as tumultuous and agitated as before. 
The folds of the net were carried to the side, so that 
the bulwarks of the barges might be left clear 
for the fifth act in the drama. Long lances were 
then distributed among the slaughterers, who dis- 
placed the tonnara ragamuffins, and fell into line 
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along the inner side of the barges. The lances were 
not conspicuously murderous in aspect; but we were 
soon to see how effective for bloodshed were the cast- 
iron hooks, sharpened at the point (crocchi, as they 
are termed), which were affixed to the end of them. 

Once again, the men were called to attention by 
the unresting rais among the tunny. They stood 
silent while he bellowed a few words of invocation 
to the saint of the day, and commendation of the 
issue to the god of fortune. But the one word 
that came after his prayer sounded distinct enough. 
It was the death-knell of the fish—“* Ammazza!” 
—“ Kall!” 

Instantly every slaughterer thrust his hook into 
one of the eyes, the head, or the body of a tunny. 
If the iron held firmly, he strengthened the grip, 
while the blood spouted from the writhing victim; 
and then, with the aid of another man, he strained 
at the load, and together they pulled it up with a 
jerk, and launched it between them, so that it slid, 
struggling, into the bottom of the barge. In its 
passnge over the taffrail of the boat, and between 
the legs of the men, it deluges them with its blood, 
and perchance gives one of them a stunning blow on 
the thigh with its powerful tail. But once having 
slid, with a ringing metallic reverberation, into the 
hold of the barge, it has only to die. In vain it 
flogs the heavy timber, or wrestles, as best a fish 
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can, with the bodies of its brethren fast crashing 
upon it. Standing upon one end of the palischelmo, 
I was shaken to the right and left by these fearful 
death-throes, as if by a protracted earthquake. 

But not every first effort of the slaughterer to 
secure his fish is successful. Sometimes the hook 
does not hold. After tearing open the body of the 
tunny, it breaks away, and the maddened creature 
darts off in its own gore. Sometimes, also, the - 
tunny pulls the lance out of the hands of a man, so 
that the medley of fish and foam is interspersed 
with lance-handles. Now and again a fish so huge 
is hooked, that three or four men have to lend their 
aid to urge its great body from its own element; and 
they strain hard before they win their way. At 
another time, a difference arises between the two 
men engaged with one fish. They suspend the 
work in hand, and indulge in a little private alter- 
cation of a pantomimic kind. If the razs calls them 
to order (though the laws of precedent would allow 
him even to box their ears if he chose to do so), 
they pretend not to hear him. Thus they continue 
anathematizing each other, with appeals to the 
saints, almost nose to nose, and flourishing their red 
forefingers, until their wrath has evaporated, and 
they are willing to work in union. But, as a rule, 
the men labour strenuously. For, in addition to 
their pay, and perquisites of parts of the fish, the 
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slaughterer who is judged to kill the greatest num- 
ber, and also the one who brings up the biggest of 
the herd, are entitled to extra remuneration in kind. 

For my part, I had had enough of the matanza 
when ten minutes had gone by. It was bella at the 
outset, perhaps; but after a while anything rather. 
How could one find continuous delight in such a 
spectacle, when the first exhilarating thrill was dis- 
sipated? The blood was flying as freely as the 
spray. The sea within the square was as red asa 
strawberry. The hot sun above us quickly educed 
unpleasant fumes from the ensanguined monsters, 
gasping and battling with their death at my feet. 
And the effluvia from the slaughterers themselves, 
blood-soaked from the face to their bare feet, grew 
sickening. 

Indeed, at this stage in the day, few strangers 
unused to the matanza can resist an attack of mal de 
mer which is not strictly mal de mer; and I was no 
exception to the general rule. Under such stress of 
personal suffering, one’s interest in the proceedings 
around one relaxes a little. But, in effect, with the 
beginning of the matanza, the pleasurable part of 
the spectacle may be said to end. 

When the fish were all killed, and piled high up 
in the barges, the return procession was formed, and 
we were tugged back to the tonnara. The men, in 
the mean while, had jumped into the sea, to give 
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themselves the washing they stood in need of. They 
stripped, and wrung their cottons, and, having put 
these to dry in readiness for the next killing, they 
resumed their ordinary clothes. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, when they reclambered into the boats, 
some of them begored themselves afresh by beginning 
to cut up the fish while they were yet in the barges. 

I am sorry I cannot, from personal experience, 
describe the various processes in the marfaragiu, 
subsequent to the capture. Here the seven hundred 
tunny, having been carried one by one from the 
barges on the stout backs of porters, were, without 
loss of a moment, systematically bereft of their 
entrails, cut into lumps, and boiled in sea-water. 
This is done with such despatch that, twenty-four 
hours after its death, the tunny is neatly tinned, and 
made ready for the market. 

But my neglect in this particular matters the 
less, since the business has its disgusting side. One 
may easily imagine it. I vow I have never smelt 
any smell to rival that of the marfaragiu for badness. 
The novice who could endure it for a quarter of an 
hour has a nose one might well at times envy him 
the possession of. Dante ought to have included 
the perfume of a ¢onnara among the delights of the 
Malebolge. | 

For the same reason, I declined to return to Porto 
Torres with Beppo and his little boat, especially 
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when I learnt that he hoped to carry home at least 
three fine carcases of tunny, upon which we were to 
sit. I was at some pains to procure a horse to make 
the journey of fifteen miles round the bay which we 
had crossed in the boat. At length a horse was 
found, and a maiden of mature age, whom her 
mother persuaded me to take as a guide. 

We shared the animal between us, and enjoyed 
an odd little jaunt. The damsel, no doubt, knew 
all the horse’s tricks; but she gave me the seat of 
honour. We had no saddle, and, of course, also, 
nothing in the nature of stirrups. No harm was 
done, therefore, when, in an unforgettable moment of 
humiliation, the horse threw me over its head into a 
juniper bush. But it was very mortifying to find 
that my guide sat firm through the disaster. It was, 
further, arduous to regain my seat, what with the 
lack of stirrups, the height of the horse, and the 
maiden’s determination not to dismount. However, 
I had my revenge in a gallop worthy of Gilpin, in 
the course of which we flashed across a river, 
covered much dangerous ground of herbs, and 
finally plunged into a plain of white sand, so soft 
that the horse sank nearly knee-deep into it. This 
escapade pleased the damsel at the outset; but 
when she realized her peril, she screamed re- 
proaches, and, with her arms tight about me, 
besought me to desist. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Growing heat in Sardinia—The king Barbaro—The Palace 
del Re Barbaro—The vandalism of Canon Cano—Adieu 
to Porto Torres and Sardinia—A cattle steamer—Ship- 
ping oxen and horses—A threatening glass—A despairing 
captain—A serious sea—Pecace cometh in the morning. 


Wuen I had seen the matanza of tunny, Sardinia 
had ceased to attract me. I awaited a steamer for 
the mainland. Porto Torres grew daily more in- 
sufferably hot. The siesta of noon had to be pro- 
longed almost until evening. The mosquitoes and 
fleas, each after their kind, contributed towards the 
general discomfort. A fever would have brought 
matters to a climax, and a fever was by no means a 
remote possibility. 

The little entertainment that Porto Torres offered 
had to be enjoyed soon after daybreak, or when the 
sun had set. Among such diversion, the hunt after 
antiquities stood pre-eminent. There is a strcet in 
the town called del Re Barbaro. The “barbarian 
king ” in question remains without other than generic 
designation. It may, however, be assumed that he 
was a Saracen: perhaps the King Museto whose 
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ravages, in the eleventh century, were so desolating 
in Sardinia and elsewhere. 

A few paces from the town, the ruins of what 
is called the Palace del Re Barbaro still rise above 
the ground in all the picturesque angularity of im- 
pending downfall. The palace has served as a 
quarry for the builders of the walls of the adjacent 
vineyards. Further, much of it may yet be hidden 
by superincumbent earth. It stands on ground 
somewhat high for this flattish coast region. Fig 
trees and the unassailable prickly pear closely hedge 
it on all sides, and the gate that leads from the 
thoroughfare towards the vineyard on the seaward 
side of it is kept not only locked, but barred. Why 
this studious care of an ancient inanimate ruin, in 4 
land where it was the custom to help even human 
beings of a certain age out of the world, and in 
which the craze for the antique in its manifold un- 
sentient forms has never taken genial root? I do 
not know. I surmise, however, that it is rather 
to protect the building from such blind zealots as 
Canon Cano. This worthy architect, the author of 
so many new churches in Sardinia, and the destroyer 
of so many old churches, undertook to lay bare much 
more of the Palace del Le Barbaro than was in his 
time above ground. But he succeeded only in over- 
turning walls that then stood with a fair chance of 
a century or two of prolonged stability. He added 
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nothing to the archeological lore or treasure of the 
neighbourhood. Neither coins nor images of gold 
or silver were discovered as a cordial to the eyes and 
hearts of the proprietors of the land. The very 
cultivable area of the environing land was lessened 
by the reckless spread of bricks and stone. In short, 
I believe the Palazzo del Re Barbaro is enclosed by 
the terrible prickly pear to keep aloof the thin- 
skinned and thick-headed antiquary, rather than the 
inhabitants of Porto Torres or the mere vagrant 
stranger. Be this as it may, the palace is a palace 
in name only in our day. 

But enough of Porto Torres, and enough also of 
Sardinia. 

One morning, I heard that a cattle-steamer had 
arrived from Marseilles. She was to return to her 
port as soon as she had taken a cargo which was 
already mustering on the contracted area of the 
harbour piers. I at once engaged a passage in her, 
and went on board. 

The steamer was antique. Nor was she very 
capacious; so that the captain, whose pay depended 
not on percentages, looked with some anxiety at the 
dusty herds of yellow oxen, which arrived in brisk 
succession, and took up their station on the piers. 
There were, besides, some three score horses. They 
had not yet been broken in; their life had hitherto 
been spent wholly on the broad meadows of the 
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land; and the terror in their lucent eyes, as well 
as their active shapely bodies, advised all who were 
interested in their transport that they would show 
ficht, if need were, to avoid being removed from 
their native soil. 

The beasts were in plump condition. That is 
a sine gud non for successful shipment in the Levant, 
in the dog-days. The heat in the hold of the boat 
is enough to make an orchid gasp. Every hour 
of the twenty-four which the passage to the 
French coast exacts at “full pressure” is a serious 
matter to the luckless animals in the far corners. 
Literally, they fall into a galloping dissolution. The 
sweat drips from them like rain. They pant in 
agony, and the flies which mass upon their broad 
backs by thousands, and have the appearance of a 
saddle-cloth, do their utmost to help the poor 
creatures to a speedy end. The low, plaintive moan 
which, after a while, succeeds to the stentorian bellow 
of nature, and which sounds through the night from 
a hundred sufferers, is quite afflicting to the sympa- 
thetic auditor who knows its import. 

Both oxen and horses were brought aboard with 
little regard to what feelings of personal dignity 
they were so unfortunate as to possess. A noose 
was cast round the long horns of the kine; the 
signal was given, and, in a trice, they were dangling 
in the air, upraised, and let fall into the slippery pit 
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which was to be their temporary home. Sometimes 
a pair of them went aloft together, rotating like 
Joints on a jack, and as calm through it all as if they 
were daily exercised in like manner. It was less 
easy to induce them to pack below as the shippers 
wished them to pack. Even a Sarde ox has its ideas 
on the subject of sanitation, and a terrible amount of 
tail-twisting, kicking, and anathematization in two 
or three languages had to be gone through before 
this Black Hole of a cattle-boat was forced to carry all 
that the agents said it should carry. The captain, 
ere this, had descended to the mood of a Cassandra. 
He foreboded a storm; the boat was none of the 
most seaworthy; and how, in common sense, could 
the work of the ship be done if every inch of the 
deck, as well as the hold, was covered with cargo of 
such a kind? He went to and fro between the 
barometer (which truly had a disagreeable look) 
and the cattle-merchants, wringing his hands before 
the one, and muttering “ Per dio!” and “ Santo 
Cristo!” a hundred times, like an invocation, and 
anon upbraiding the masters of the oxen for their 
tardiness. 

These latter, by the way, were fine specimens of 
country Sardes. They were in their festa clothes, 
in spite of their unclean work; for they were going 
with the beasts to Marseilles, where, having re- 
ceived their money, they would stay long enough 
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to get drunk two or three times in respectable 
company. One of them wore a tight-fitting jacket 
of dark-green velvet, beset with many buttons. 
This was open in front, and his snowy shirt was 
held at the throat by a pair of big gold filigree 
links. Nor did he lack other jewellery, for he 
asked me (the only passenger pure and simple) to 
hold his watch and chain while he went to aid in 
the twisting of the tails of his thirty cows. The 
other men, each in their way, were as becoming 
in lavender, or black, or grey. And all wore the 
traditional mob-cap of goat's hair. 

The real trouble of the embarkation began with 
the horses. They were as wild as zebras. The 
man who approached them unwarily was in peril 
of a stinging blow from their upcast heels, or a 
nip of their teeth. They were all stallions, worth 
on board about a hundred and fifty francs apiece. 

What a rushing hither and thither ensued when 
the lasso fell loosely round the neck of the victim 
to be lifted off its legs! Ten seconds of misreckon- 
ing might have begotten a tragedy. The captive 
that had time to realize that he was a captive, and 
about to be dissevered from the rest of the herd 
(all huddled together with dilated nostrils and 
nervous ears), fought like a fiend. Six men were 
sometimes too few to grapple with and subdue 
him. One hung on to his head and bit his ears 
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till the teeth met through the gristle. Two others 
gripped him at the neck and chest. Another couple 
joined hands round his plump haunches, and tried 
to steer him into the position that the sixth man, 
in charge of the ropes, desired for him. Again and 
again, however, all the men were sent flying by 
the terrified creature. One of them had his hand 
cut open; two others rubbed their heads; and 
the rest muttered “ Demonio!” a score of times, in 
execration of the animal. Not all the horses were 
thus obstinate, but a fair proportion of them. It 
was, therefore, a relief when the pier was cleared 
of oxen and horses alike, and the depressed and 
depressing captain gave the word to cast off. 

While yet in the harbour, in our efforts to turn 
upon our axis towards the open sea, we rolled from 
side to side at an appalling angle. Our cargo was 
a prodigious one. Sage sea-dogs of other vessels in 
the port shook their heads at us. “If she does that 
in a mill-pond,” they seemed to say, “ how about 
the breeze from the ponente, which any land-lubber 
may espy in the offing ?” How, indeed! To judge 
from the captain’s monosyllables, and his grumblous 
appeals to all the saints he could remember to 
adjure, we were as good as doomed. He appeared 
to relish the grim fate that was in store for us, and, 
with a sardonic smile, requested his mate to mark 
how we went from side to side. The mate, too, 
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lifted his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, tapped 
the glass, and pecred through the binocular at the 
western horizon. But he was more philosophic than 
his captain, and soon found diversion in tail-twist- 
ing, on a plea of improving the poise of the ship. 

True enough, we had a bad night. The evll 
began in earnest while yet we skirted the red cliffs 
of Asinara. “It will be worst at midnight,” said 
the heartless commander, at one time in the even- 
ing, when each leaden roll to the right or left 
was sufficiently long and undecided to bring a 
landsman’s heart into his mouth. The horses, poor 
brutes, though pressed together like matches in a 
box, bit and kicked at each other in their fear and 
suffering. The weakest collapsed, and lay at the 
mercy of their brethren till day came. As for the 
oxen, they suffered with resignation. All through 
the dolorous, unquiet night they slid forward and 
backward, backward and forward, moaning softly, 
weltering in their sweat, and devoured by the flies. 
And when at leneth the wind fell, and the swell 
abated, and the dawn rose upon us, it was easy to 
see, by the hollows in their loins, and their pro- 
minent ribs, that another such day or night would 
be the last for most of them. 

For the final six hours of the twenty-four, we 
rode upon a summer sea, and hugged the bold 
coast of the French Riviera. With the inconsequence 
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of his race, our worthy captain had, under these 
changed skies, put on anew humour. He launched 
invectives at the head of his mate for not squeezing 
another beast or two into the cargo. 


THE END. 
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“Exceedingly pleasant to :ead.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Edwardes has the gift of seeing in ordinary men and 
women and ordinary occurrences more than other people would 
seein them. JBesides this, his impressions of nature are those 
of a painter—only the suggestiveness of his imagination saves 
his descriptions from the fault of word-painting ; and he 
possesses a considerable vein of humour.”—Academy. 

“A very vigorous and even brilliant picturing of the island 
and its people.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine what one could want to know 
about Crete that Mr. Edwardes has left untold.”’—Spectator. 

“We have seldom read epistles more bright in their 
gossiping. . . . More than many books of statistics and 
diplomatic documents, it will help to the true understanding 
of the Eastern Question.” —Graphic. 

‘“‘ These very interesting letters.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

‘We heartily recommend the book.” —Guardian. 


RIDES AND STUDIES IN THE 
CANARY ISLANDS. 
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“ A delightful book.”—Academy,. 

“This pleasant and well-written book.”—Saturday Rertev. 

“Fills the imagination with glowing pictures, to the credit 
of Canary Land.”—Spectator. 

“Every characteristic trait of nationality in the land and its 
inhabitants is excellently delineated in this amusing narrative.” 
—Whitehall Review. 

“Eminently readable.” —Jlurray’s Magazine. 

“The best monograph on the islands hitherto published in 
our language.”—Scottish Leader. 

“One of the most fascinating miscellanies it has been 0 
pleasure to read.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
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